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Art.  I. — 1.  The  Works  of  the  Rev,  John  Howe,  m.a.,  as  published 
during  his  life :  comprising  the  whole  of  the  Two  Folio  Volumes^ 
Edition  1724.  With  a  Life  of  the  Author,  By  the  Rev.  J.  P* 
Hewlett.  In  three  volumes,  8vo.  London  i  Tegg  and  Co.  1848i 
2.  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  his  Predecessors,  Contemporaries,  and  Suc^ 
cessors,  A  Biography.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Aiis  Willmott,  In-* 
cuinbent  of  Bear  Wood,  Berks.  London  :  John  W.  Parker.  1847. 

After  two  centuries  of  vulgar  execration,  the  period  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  is  beginning  to  be  understood.  Tlie 
advocates  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  especially,  turn  towards 
it  a  reverential  eye,  for  all  that  is  great  in  genius,  patriotism) 
or  undehled  religion,  and  mourn  that  the  mantles  of  the  mighty 
dead  should  never  have  fallen  upon  their  degenerate  children. 
Amidst  the  dangers  and  tumults  of  that  soul-stirring  period) 
religious  men  w  ere  not  ashamed  of  their  patriotism,  nor  patriots 
of  their  religion ;  and  from  the  combination  of  the  two  most 
powerful  principles  of  action  arose  that  general  earnestness  of 
character,  which  gave  to  England  her  wisest  statesmen,  and  pro- 
foundest  theologians,  as  well  as  her  sublimest  poet,  and  her 
loftiest  song.  What  Switzerland  is  to  the  other  countries  of 
Europe,  such  is  the  age  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  other 
periods  of  British  history, — an  age  of  Alpine  glories,  where, 
amidst  the  roar  of  storms  and  cataracts,  forms  of  colossal  gran¬ 
deur  are  seen,  towering  into  the  sky,  as  though  they  had  less  to 
do  with  earth  than  heaven. 

Amongst  the  great  theologians  of  that  day,  there  are  two,  of 
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opposite  parties,  who  stood  out  prominently  from  the  rest : 
Jeremy  Taylor,  born  at  Cambridge  in  1613,  and  John  Howe, 
at  Ijouj^hborouj^h,  on  the  17th  of  May,  1630,  the  same  year  in 
which  Charles  the  Second  was  born.  Besides  the  similarity  of 
their  fame  and  occupation,  as  divines  and  each  the  facile 
princepi  of  his  party,  there  are  several  points  of  resemblance,  in 
the  birth,  history,  and  personal  endowments  of  these  illustrious 
men,  which,  considering  their  opposite  interests,  are  not  a  little 
remarkable. 

Jeremy  Taylor's  father  was  the  lineal  descendant  of  Dr. 
Ilowland  Taylor,  who  snfl’ercd  martyrdom  for  his  protestaut 
principles,  in  the  days  of  Mary.  The  father  of  John  Howe 
was  also  a  sulfercr,  though  in  a  less  degree,  for  conscience  sake, 
having  been  driven  from  his  flock  and  country  by  the  intol¬ 
erance  of  Land ;  and  to  this  resemblance  we  must  add  the 
privations  which  Howe  and  Taylor  themselves  experienced,  the 
latter  in  the  service  of  church  and  state,  the  former  for  civil 
and  religious  freedom.  Both  of  them,  moreover,  arrived  at 
eminence  through  precisely  the  same  course  of  pr(*paratory 
ktndy,  beginning  at  Cambridge,  and  finishing  their  academical 
career  at  Oxford — ^Taylor  at  All  Souls,  Howe  at  Magdalene. 
Kacli  of  them  graduated  in  the  two  universities,  and  each  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  honours  of  a  fellowship,  after  liaving  made  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  together  with  the  philosophy  of  the  ancients 
and  the  learning  of  the  Schools,  their  jirincipal  study. 

By  a  similarity  of  personal  good  fortune,  both  Howe  and 
Taylor  were  remarkably  gniceful  and  handsomc-looking  men ; 
and,  with  nothing  but  their  portraits,  the  mere  shadows  of 
w  hat  they  were,  to  look  upon,  we  may  conclude  that,  in  a  room 
of  perfect  strangers,  cither  of  them  would  have  attracted  uni¬ 
versal  notice;  though  there  is  no  other  resemblance  of  form  or 
feature  between  them.  In  the  exquisitely  regular  and  well- 
turned  features  of  Taylor's  calm  and  oj)en  countenance,  we  sec 
a  beauty  which  Phidias  or  Apelles  might  have  coveted  for  a 
model,  greatly  heightened  by  an  air  of  devout  though  melan¬ 
choly  sadness,  which  throws  a  relieving  shadow  over  the 
whole.  It  may  be  regarded,  as  it  was  by  Rust,  without  much 
extravagance,  as  the  thoughtful,  ctherial  beauty  of  an  angel ; 
but,  we  must  add,  of  a  dejected  angel,  whose  brightness 
had  been  dimmed  with  sorrow'.  The  features  of  Howe, 
though  less  distinguished  by  that  chiselled  smoothness  which 
we  have  noticed  in  those  of  Taylor,  are  much  more  expres¬ 
sive  of  masculine  strength  and  dignity,  and,  taken  as  a 
whole,  arc  equally  handsome  and  impressive.  In  his  aspect  the 
Muic  devout  thoughtfulness,  together  with  a  loftier  earnestness, 
U  conspicuous;  but  along  with  it,  a  humorous  wit,  which, 
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though  subdued,  could  evidently  be  employed  on  suitable  oc¬ 
casions  with  great  cftect,  either  in  tlic  way  of  sarcasm  or  amuse- 
nieut.  Ilis  eye,  less  open  and  full,  is  that  of  a  person  who  had 
the  power  of  looking  within  as  well  as  w  ithout ;  and,  though  like 
Taylor  he  has  evidently  had  a  close  acquaintance  with  adversity, 
his  countenance  also  assures  us  that  he  has  risen  above  its 
power.  We  discover  the  same  benevolence,  courtesy,  and  re¬ 
finement  of  taste,  in  the  lineaments  of  the  one  and  the  other; 
but,  combined  with  great  modesty,  there  is  in  those  of  llowc, 
the  magnanimity  of  one  who  was  accustomed  to  meet  the  great 
Lion  of  the  Commonwealth  face  to  face,  and  stood  prepared,  if 
conscience  required,  to  beard  him  in  his  lair.  Taylor  was  above 
the  middle  height,  but  llowc  was  very  tall  and  graceful.  ‘He 
had,'  sRVs  Calamy,  who  knew  him,  ‘a  good  presence,  and  a  piercing 
but  pleasant  eye,  and  there  was  that,  in  his  looks  and  carriage, 
that  discovered  he  had  something  within  that  was  uncommonly 
great,  and  tended  to  excite  veneration.’ 

In  the  attitudes  in  which  llowc  and  Taylor  arc  drawn,  we 
discover  the  same  difference  between  them  as  in  their  features ; 
that  of  Taylor  is  more  inclined  and  flexible ;  that  of  How  e,  more 
stately  and  erect.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  both,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  difference  of  their  appearance,  were  very  handsome 
men ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  to  personal  ap¬ 
pearance  both  were  indebted  for  the  very  similar  offices  to  which 
they  were  raised — the  latter  as  chaplain  to  Oliver  Cromwell, 
the  former  to  Charles  the  First,  whose  illegitimate  daughter 
became  afterwards  his  wife.  In  speaking  of  Taylor, — 

‘  His  youth,  his  eloquence,*  says  Mr.  Willmott,  *  and  his  exceeding 
heauty  of  appearance  and  charm  of  manner,  made  a  lively  impression 
upon  his  congregations,  who  took  him,  in  the  inflated  language  of  Rust, 
*  for  some  young  angel,  newly  descended  from  the  visions  of  glory.' 
Rumours  of  his  jmwersand  reputation  quickly  reached  Lambeth,  whither 

he  was  summoned,  to  preach  before  the  primate . Rust  tells  us 

that  the  sermon  of  Taylor  excited  the  wonder  of  Laud  :  ‘  it  was  beyond 
exception  and  beyond  imitation  ;  yet  the  wise  prelate  thought  him  too 
young,  but  the  great  youth  humbly  begged  His  Grace  to  pardon  that 
fault,  and  promised,  if  he  lived,  he  would  mend  it.' — Willmott’s  Bishop 
J.  Taylor,  &c.  p.  93. 

The  irresistible  impression  which  the  fine  appearance  of  Howe 
made  upon  the  mind  of  the  great  Protector  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  is  yet  more  remarkable. 

*  In  the  life  of  Howe,  prefixed  to  his  works  and  published  in  1724, 
Dr.  Calamy  says,  *  Mr.  Howe,  having  occasion  to  take  a  journey  to 
London,  was  detained  there  longer  than  he  intended.  He  had  the 
curiosity  to  go  one  Lord's-day  (and  it  was  the  last  that  he  designed  to 
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Continue  in  town)  to  be  an  auditor  at  the  chapel  at  \\  hitehall . 

Cromwell,  who  penerally  had  his  eyes  ever\' where,  spied  out  Mr.  Howe 
in  the  auditory,  knew  him  hy  his  garb  to  he  a  country  minister,  thought 
that  he  discerned  something  more  than  ordinary  in  his  countenance,  and 
•ent  a  messenger  to  him,  to  desire  to  speak  with  him  when  the  worship 
was  over.  Upon  his  coming  to  him,  Cromwell  requested  him  to  preach 
before  him  the  I^ord’s-day  following. 

*  *  Mr.  How’e  was  surprised  by  the  unexpected  motion,  and  modestly 
desired  to  be  excused.  Cromwell  told  him  it  w'as  a  vain  thing  to  attempt 
to  excuse  himself,  for  he  would  take  no  denial.  Mr.  Howe  pleaded  that, 
having  dispatched  what  business  he  had  in  town,  he  was  tending  home¬ 
wards,  and  could  not  be  absent  any  longer  writhout  inconvenience. 
Cromwell  inquired  what  great  damage  he  'was  liable  to  sustain  hy  tarry¬ 
ing  n  little  longer  ?  Mr.  Howre  replied  that  his  people,  w’ho  w’ere  very 
kind  to  him,  would  be  uneasy,  and  think  he  neglected  them  and  slighted 
their  respect.  Cromwell  promised  to  write  to  them  himself,  and  to  send 
down  one  to  supply  his  place;  and  actually  did  so;  and  Mr.  Howe 
stayed.  .  .  When  he  had  given  him  one  sermon,  Cromwell  still  pressed 
for  A  second  and  a  third,  and  at  last  .  .  .  nothing  would  serve  .  .  . 
but  he  must  have  him  to  be  his  household  chaplain.  .  .  .  Mr.  Howe  did 
all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  excuse  himself,  but  no  denial  would  be  ad¬ 
mitted  ;  and  at  length  (though  not  without  great  reluctance)  he  was 
prevailed  up(.n  ...  to  remove  his  family  to  Whitehall,  where  several 
of  his  children  were  born.*  * — Hewlett's  Brief  Memoir,  p.  13. 

The  resemblance,  tlms  conspicuous  in  the  early  lives  of  our 
great  Churchman  and  Nonconformist,  grows  stronger  in  tlic 
subsequent  stages  of  their  history.  For  it  was  through  trials, 
difficulties,  and  dangers,  of  precisely  the  same  kind,  that 
they  were  led  into  the  scenes  which  afforded  them  the  leisure, 
dis{)Osition,  and,  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  the  ability  for  those 
wonderful  pnalnctions  which  have  rendered  tlicni  so  illustrious. 

At  the  outbri'ak  of  the  civil  w  ar,  Tavlor  held  the  rectorv  of 
Uppingham,  a  small  market  town  in  Rutlandshire;  where,  by 
his  exemplary  life  and  brilliant  talents,  he  appears  greatly  to  have 
endeared  himself  to  the  people.  At  the  downfall  of  Charles,  a 
general  sequestration  of  the  livings  of  the  clergy  who  had  fol¬ 
lowed  his  standard  took  place  ;  and,  after  some  delay,  Taylor  was 
ejected.  His  biographer,  Mr.  Willmott,  complains  most* bitterly 
of  this  step,  as  an  act  of  flagrant  i>ersecution  ;  and  manages,  by 
the  aid  of  very’  doubtful  facts  and  a  thoroughly  clerical  imagina¬ 
tion,  to  give  to  the  transaction  as  dismal  a  hue  as  possible.  But, 
upon  what  grounds  his  ejection  can  be  regarded  as  an  act  of 
IHJrsccution,  or  even  of  injustice  in  the  mildest  sense  of  the  term, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  perceive.  He  w  as  the  avow  ed  champion  of  a 
church  which  had  made  herself  drunk  with  the  blood  of  saints, 
and  continued  to  bold  the  deadly  chalice  iu  her  hands  until  Crom¬ 
well  dwhe<l  it  from  her  lips,  lie  had  been  the  known  follower, 
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flatterer,  and  favourite  of  Laud,  who  had  not  only  deprived  the 
Puritans  of  their  livings,  but  had  fixed  them  in  pillories,  with 
their  noses  and  ears  cut  off,  or  hunted  them  down  to  prison  and 
death.  He  was  the  chaplain  and  son-in-law  of  that  perfidious 
and  cruel  monarch,  wlio  had  doggedly  pursued  his  pur¬ 
poses  through  the  wreck  of  the  British  constitution  and  tlie 
horrors  of  civil  w  ar.  Under  the  banner  of  Charles,  from  the 
moment  it  was  unfurled  at  Nottingham,  laylor  bad  taken  his 
stand ;  not  simply  as  a  chaplain,  but,  if  wc  may  judge  from  his 
subsequent  conduct,  as  a  partizau  and  soldier.  And  if,  .at  the 
time  of  his  ejection  from  Uppingham,  he  w.as  found  at  the  par¬ 
sonage  instead  of  the  camp,  it  was  only  when  the  standard  of 
despotism  was  trampled  in  the  dust. 

After  all  this  bad  prominence  in  a  bad  cause,  Taylor,  had  tho 
parliamentary  leaders  followed  the  course  so  long  pursued  J)y 
the  opposite  party,  w  ould  certainly  have  lost  his  life.  But,  with 
that  singular  freedom  from  religious  raueour  which  generally 
marked  their  proceedings,  they  merely  ejected  him  from  a  living 
which  they  could  not,  consistently  with  their  duty  to  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  allow  him  to  retain  :  nor  were  they  in  haste  to  inflict 
even  this  punishment.  ^Ir.  Willmott  asserts,  that  his  ejection 
w  as  accompanied  by  cireumstanccs  of  brutal  profanity ;  and,  after 
sifting  in  vain  the  very  dregs  of  history,  h.as  endeavoured  to 
snhstanti.atc  the  charge,  by  a  ridiculous  and  incredible  story, 
from  an  anonymous  scribbler  in  the  Mercurtus  AuVicuSy  a  royalist 
newspaper  of  the  d.ay.  With  Mr.  Willmott’s  h«atred  of  Puritanism, 
it  w.as  not  to  be  expected  that  this  anonymous  morsel  would  bo 
despised.  But  in  the  silence  of  Taylor  himself,  and  eveu  of 
Ileylin,  whom  our  biographer  would  have  quoted  if  he  could, 
what  credit  can  he  expect  for  a  talc,  abmit  as  authentic  as 
‘Gulliver’s  Tr.avcls,’ or  ‘Tom  Thumb?’  Had  Taylor  confined 
himself  to  his  pastoral  duties,  he  would  never  have  been  annoyed : 
but  he  merged  the  char.acter  of  a  Christian  minister  in  that  of  a 
political  partiz.an  and  soldier ;  and  in  this,  it  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  quotation,  he  was  not  alone. 

*  It  is  not  uninteresting,*  savs  Mr.  Willmott,  *  to  remember  that  four 
of  the  most  eminent  of  English  theologians  were  brought  into  scenes  of 
difficulty,  that  put  their  nerve  as  well  as  their  piety  to  the  proof.  Pearson 
W’as  chaplain  to  the  king’s  troops  at  Exeter,  under  Lord  Goring,  and 
Chillingworth  acted  as  engineer  at  the  siege  of  Gloucester,  in  1 043,  and 
was  only  prevented  from  trying  on  English  fortifications  the  implements 
of  Roman  science,  by  the  sudden  advance  of  the  parliamentary  army. 
Barrow  was  not  summoned  to  the  standard  of  his  sovereign  ;  but,  much 
w  he  admired  Horace,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  he  would  have 
imitated  his  flight.  Upon  one  occasion,  at  least,  he  stood  gallantly  to 
bis  gun,  and  succeeded  in  beating  off  an  Algerine  privateer,  sailing  from 
Italy  to  Smyrna.* — Ib.  p.  1 1 1 . 
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Taylor,  of  course,  was  the  fourth  of  these  fighting  divines ;  and, 
without  stopping  to  ask,  whether  the  ‘  nerve  ^  or  the  *  piety  *  of 
his  military  ser>’ices  was  the  most  conspicuous,  it  is  clear  that  he 
left  nothing  undone  to  eurage  the  government,  ii\to  whose  hands 
he  afterwards  fell.  If  his  office  as  royal  chaplain  should  serve 
to  explain,  though  it  cannot  justify,  his  presence  in  some  of  the 
bloody  scenes  in  which  he  mingled,  there  were  others  in  which 
ho  was  evidently  a  volunteer.  He  not  only  followed  the  royal 
army  in  all  its  marches  and  battles,  till  the  defeat  of  Newbury, 
and  was  afterwards  shut  up,  with  the  king  and  liis  shattered 
forces,  within  the  walls  of  Oxford ;  but  in  1644  we  find  him, 
on  a  kind  of  forlorn  hope,  in  an  enterprise  of  great  danger  iu 
Wales,  and  one  much  more  illustrative,  in  our  humble  judgment, 
of  the  ^  nerve '  than  of  the  '  piety  *  of  the  preacher. 

*  The  circumstances  were  these  ;  Colonel  Gerard  ....  besieged  the 
castle  of  Cardigan,  at  that  time  held  for  the  parliament  by  Colonel  Poole, 
and  procured  by  stratagem  an  entrance  into  the  town.  In  the  hope  of 
intercepting  the  supply  of  provisions,  he  cut  down  the  bridge,  and  sum¬ 
moned  the  castle  to  surrender,  but  without  success.  In  the  meantime, 
Poole  found  an  opportunity  of  communicating  intelligence  of  his  danger 
to  Major  Langhorne,  who  speedily  arrived  to  his  assistance  with  a  strong 
detachment,  and  conveyed  a  letter  into  the  castle  upon  an  arrow,  directing 
the  garrison  to  make  a  vigorous  sally,  w’hile  he  attacked  the  besiegers  on 
the  other  side.  The  result  is  thus  described  by  Whitelock  :  *  All  which 
was  performed  so  successfully,  that  Gerard’s  forces  were  all  routed,  two 
hundred  of  them  slain  upon  the  place,  four  brass  pieces  of  ordnance,  six 
hundred  arms,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners  taken,  whereof  were 
Major  Slaughter,  divers  inferior  officers,  and  Doctor  Tavlor.’  ’ — Ib.  p. 
U5. 

Such,  then,  is  our  biographer’s  own  narrative  of  the  facts 
upon  which  he  would  have  us  regard  Taylor  as  a  ‘  persecuted 
pilgrim  of  the  Cross.^  But  alas  for  Mr.  Willmott !  what  doctrine 
or  precept  of  the  Cross  did  Taylor  exemplify  by  his  attacks  on 
the  libciiics  of  the  British  people,  and  in  seeking  the  destruction 
of  men  who,  if  not  more  devout,  were  far  more  evangelical  in 
their  views  and  feelings  than  himself?  Which  of  the  holy 
gos|>els  was  it  that  drove  him,  with  guns,  and  swords,  and  brass 
cannon,  and  *  Major  Slaughter,^  to  the  attaek  of  Cardigan 
Castle  ?  Instead  of  being  persecuted,  Taylor  was  himself  a 
persecutor ;  and,  if  he  became  a  pilgrim,  it  wjis  only  when  he 
was  so  thoroughly  beaten  that  he  could  be  no  longer  a  soldier. 
The  facts  recorded  by  Mr.  Willmott  himself  sufficiently  shew, 
that  he  was  not  only  an  advocate,  but  a  champion,  of  arbitrary 
power  in  church  and  state ;  that,  in  support  of  a  cause  which 
contmued  the  very  essence  of  persecution,  he  was  prominent 
tmong  those  who  plunged  the  nation  into  all  the  horrors  of  civil 
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war ;  and  that,  in  such  a  service,  there  was  no  enterprise,  however 
foreign  to  his  oftiee,  in  which  he  was  not  ready  and  even  e.^ger 
to  embark.  It  only  remains  that  we  should  lay  before  our 
readers  his  own  account  of  the  treatment  whicli  he  received  from 
the  Puritans,  wlien  he  fell  into  their  hands,  in  order  that  Mr. 
WillmotPs  candour  may  be  duly  understood.  In  his  dedication 
of  the  ‘  Liberty  of  Prophesying,'  Taylor  remarks : — 

*  In  the  great  storm,  which  dashed  the  vessel  of  the  church  in  pieces, 
I  was  cast  on  the  coast  of  Wales  ;  and  in  a  little  boat,  thought  to  have 
enjoyed  that  rest  and  quietness  which  in  England  I  could  not  hope  for. 
Here  I  cast  anchor ;  and,  thinking  to  ride  safely,  the  storm  followed  me 
with  so  impetuous  a  violence,  that  it  broke  a  cable,  and  I  lost  my  anchor. 
And  here  again  I  was  exposed  to  the  mercy  of  the  sea,  and  the  gentle¬ 
ness  of  an  element  that  could  neither  distinguish  things  nor  persons. 
And  hut  that  He,  who  stilleth  the  raging  of  the  sea,  and  the  noise  of  the 
waves,  and  the  madness  of  the  i>eople,  had  provided  a  plank  for  me,  1 
had  been  lost  to  all  the  contents  of  quietness  and  study.  But  I  know  not 
whether  I  have  been  more  preserved  by  the  courtesies  of  my  friends,  or 
the  gentleness  and  mercies  of  a  noble  enemy.* — llebcr’s  Edition,  Vol.  vii. 
p.  394. 

Ill  this  passage,  liis  rhetoric  has  more  of  fancy  in  it  than 
truth.  Instead  of  being  driven  from  liis  anchorage  by  a  storm, 
it  is  evident,  from  the  unseemly  part  he  took  in  the  attack  on 
Cardigan  Castle,  that  he  weighed  anchor  ^  in  his  little  boat, ' 
to  seek  and  oiler  battle  to  the  storm  which  upset  him.  It  is 
clear,  however,  from  his  own  confession,  that  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  noble  enemy  ;  and  that,  instead  of  being  bitterly  per¬ 
secuted,  he  was  enabled,  through  their  ‘  gentleness  and  mercies,* 
once  more  quietly  to  pursue  his  studies.  Indeed,  a  short  and 
lenient  imprisonment  seems  to  have  been  the  only  punishment 
inflicted  on  him,  for  the  miseiy  and  death  which  he  had  inflicted 
on  others. 

Prior  to  these  events,  he  had  lived  under  the  protection  of 
the  Earl  of  Carbery,  whose  castle  was  seated  on  one  of  the  banks 
of  the  Towy,  which  flowed  through  the  grounds  of  Golden  Grove, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Grongar  Hill,  wliosc  beauty  is  so  well 
celebr.Tted  by  Dyer.  As  we  have  occasionally  gazed  upon 
the  mountains,  woodlands,  and  green  meadows,  through  which 
the  Towy,  in  a  silver  stream,  spotted  with  salmon-boats, 
winds  and  widens  in  its  course  towards  Cairmarthen,  we 
have  often  thought  the  scene  one  of  the  most  enchanting  to 
be  met  with  in  our  island.  Here  it  was  that  Taylor,  though 
in  comparative  obscurity  and  poverty,  spent  many  of  the  happiest 
and  most  useful  years  of  his  life ;  surrendering  up  his  soul  to  those 
devout  musiugs  and  sacred  contemplations  which  the  scene,  to 
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a  mind  like  his,  was  so  well  calculated  to  inspire.  It  was  here 
that  he  teems  to  have  stored  his  fancy  with  that  infinite  variety 
of  natural  images,  which  throw  such  bloom  and  fragrance  over 
his  works.  Here,  with  a  genius  ns  verdant  and  fertile  as  the 
landscapes  around  him,  he  produced  some  of  his  noblest  treatises ; 
bis  ‘  Golden  Grove,'  his  <  Holy  Living  and  Dying,'  ‘  Tlie  Great 
Exemplar,'  with  Fifty-two  Discourses,  or  a  Scries  for  the  whole 
Year,  were  natives  of  this  lovely  spot.  And  it  was  here,  in  daily 
conversation  with  the  amiable  Countess  of  Carbery,  that  he 
witnessed  those  virtues,  which  he  has  embalmed  so  richly,  in  the 
funeral  sermon  occasioned  by  her  death. 

But  the  noblest  memorial  cf  his  residence  in  Wales  is  his 
*  Liberty  of  Prophesying,' which  was  published  in  1G47,  three 
years  afcr  his  imprisonment  for  the  attack  on  Cardigan.  The 
liberty  which  he  advocates  falls  very  far  short  of  the  true 

9  9 

standard  of  religious  freedom,  extending  no  further  than  to  a 
toleration  of  those  who  believe  in  ‘  the  Apostles '  creed.'  But  the 
spirit  which  breathes  throughout  the  noble  Dedication  and  the 
work  itself,  is  truly  catholic,  and  serves  to  shew  that  *  the  gentle¬ 
ness  and  mercies  of  a  noble  enemy  ’  had  driven  him  to  his  better 

Erinciples,  subduing,  for  the  time,  his  warlike  propensities  and 
3ve  of  arbitrary  power.  But  party-feeling  again  revived  in 
his  bosom,  and  in  Ins  preface  to  ‘  the  Golden  Grove,  ’  published 
in  1654,  he  indulged,  ns  Heber  candidly  confesses,  in  ‘expres¬ 
sions  which  were  likely  to  provoke,  to  the  utmost  extent,  both 
the  Presbyterian  and  Independent  clergy,  and  some  which 
Cromwell  himself  might  reasonably  conceive  insidious  or  insult¬ 
ing.'  Either  for  this  vulgar  and  ungrateful  attack,  or  on  account 
of  his  supposed  connection  with  the  insuirection  of  Penruddock 
and  Groves,  or  for  some  other  cause  unknown,  he  was  thrown  a 
second  time  into  prison,  a  second  time  to  experience  the  clemency 
of  the  offended  party.  ‘Even  his  second  imprisonment  at 
Chepstow,'  says  Ilebcr,  ‘was  neither  severe  nor  long;*  and 
Taylor  himself  writes  respecting  it,  in  a  letter  to  Warren,  ‘  the 
gentlemen  under  whose  custody  I  am,  as  they  arc  careful  of 
their  charges,  so  they  are  civil  to  my  person.' 

Ill  the  same  year,  his  ‘  Unum  Necessarium  ;  or,  the  Doctrine 
and  Practice  of  Repentance,'  with  a  ‘  Further  Explication  of 
the  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin,'  involved  him  in  a  paper  war  w  ith 
a  host  of  opponents  of  different  parties,  of  whom  the  principal 
was  Dr.  Henry  Jeanes,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  by  w  hom  he  was 
beaten  out  of  both  his  argument  and  his  temper.  In  neither 
respect  docs  Taylor  seem  to  have  been  equal  to  the  occasion. 
Like  .Eolus,  he  had  let  loose  the  winds ;  but  he  soon  found 
that  it  required  a  stronger  god  to  drive  them  back  again  to 
their  eavems. 
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After  these  disasters,  military  and  polemical,  in  Wales,  he 
appears,  if  Wood's  testimony  confirmed  by  tradition  is  to  be 
received,  to  have  taken  the  pastoral  charjije  of  a  small  congre- 
patiou  of  Episcopalians  in  London.  But  Hoyston,  his  publisher, 
having  appended  to  his  ‘Collection  of  Offices^  a  picture  of 
Christ,  contrary  to  a  statute  lately  passed  against  idolatry,  ho 
was  taken  into  custody  by  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  at  the 
beginning  of  1658.  Notwithstanding  however  his  known 
hatred  to  the  existing  government,  so  little  disposition  was  there 
personally  to  molest  him,  that,  at  the  intercession  of  Evelyn,  on 
whose  bounty  he  at  this  time  chiefly  depended,  he  was  immcdi<» 
ately  set  at  liberty. 

In  June  of  the  same  year,  through  the  interest  of  Lord 
Conway,  he  was  appointed  to  a  lectureship  at  Lisburn  in  Ireland, 
for  which  a  pass  was  granted  him  under  the  sign  manual  and 
privy  signet  of  the  grejit  and  generous  Protector ;  and,  through 
the  liberality  of  the  ‘  Triers,'  he  was  permitted  to  ofliciate  alters 
nately  with  a  Presbyterian  minister,  as  well  as  to  preach  to  an 
Episcopalian  congregation  in  a  neighbouring  church.  He  fixed 
his  residence  at  Portraorc,  where  he  enjoyed  all  the  happiness 
which  a  country,  exceedingly  rich  in  picturesque  scenery  and 
the  most  splendid  associadons,  could  afl’ord.  This  spot  was 
destined  afterwards  to  be  the  retreat,  under  similar  circumstances, 
of  his  great  contemporary,  Howe:  the  following  description, 
therefore,  will  be  regarded  by  our  readers  with  double  interest : — 

‘At  Portmore.  he  found  scsenes  of  runil  beauty  that  reminded  him  of 
the  woods  and  streams  of  Golden  Grove.  ‘  The  park  is  washed  by  the 
great  lake  of  Lough  Neagh,  and  by  a  smaller  mere,  called  Lough  Hag 
(or  the  little  lake),  each  studded  with  romantic  islets,  to  some  of  which, 
according  to  the  tradition  of  the  vicinity,  it  was  Taylor's  frequent  practice 
to  retire  for  the  purposes  of  study  or  devotion.  Ram  Island,  in  Lough 
Neagh,  and  a  smaller  rock,  in  Lough  Bag,  are  said  to  have  liecn  his 
favourites  ;  the  one  a  mile  from  Portmore,  and  the  other  half  the  distance. 
The  first  is  distinguished  by  the  ruins  of  a  monastery,  and  by  one  of 
those  tall,  round  towers,  of  uncertain  use  and  origin,  which  are  a  romantic 
and  characteristic  feature  of  Irish  scenery.'  Both  were  descrilied  by 
Heber  as  scenes  where  a  painter,  a  poet,  or  a  devout  contemplatist,  might 
delight  to  linger.  .  .  .  The  tranquillity  and  sweetness  of  the  landscape 
contributed  to  soothe  his  spirits,  so  long  agitated  by  hopes  and  fears.'— 
Willmott,  p.  181, 182. 

Such,  according  to  our  biographer’s  shew  ing,  was  the  ultimate 
persecution  inflicted  on  a  man,  who  had  been  taken  sword  iii 
hand  against  the  liberties  of  the  people,  by  those  ‘  dark  puritans,* 
who,  if  wc  are  to  credit  their  traducer,  had  hardly  a  particle  of 
religion,  learning,  honesty,  or  humanity,  among  them*  In  this 
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charming  recess/  he  found  leisure  to  complete  his  '  Ductur 
Duhitantium/  the  most  learned,  and,  we  believe  with  the  author 
himself,  the  greatest  of  all  his  works;  and,  thus  grievously 
persecuted  with  peace,  liberty,  and  all  the  eomforts  of  lift*,  he 
continued  till  the  Restoration ;  when  he  was  nominated  to  the 
see  of  Down  and  Connor:  to  which  was  added  the  Vicc-Chau- 
cellorship  of  tlie  University  of  Dublin,  the  adjaeent  diocese  of 
Droinore,  and  a  seat  in  the  Irish  Privy  Council.  All  this  we 
might  have  supposed  was  ample  preferment  for  one  man.  With 
Mr.  Willmott,  however,  it  is  onlv  an  evidenee  that  Tavlor  was 
treated  by  his  own  party  witli  neglect.  The  favour  of  Taylor^s 
friends  seems  to  afford  his  biographer  as  little  satisfaction  us  the 
forbe^irance  of  his  enemies ;  and,  with  about  etjual  injustice,  he 
accuses  the  one  of  ingratitude  and  the  other  of  persecution. 

Happy  would  it  have  been  for  Howe,  had  the  Restoration, 
without  niising  him  to  the  honour  he  deserved,  sutfered  him 
to  enjoy  his  humble  lot  in  peace.  But  the  same  wind  which 
wafted  Taylor,  full  sail,  into  the  desired  haven,  where  he  rode 
quietly  at  anchor  till  he  died,  threw  Howe  among  the  breakers 
of  a  lee-shore.  The  promises  and  oaths  of  the  royal  profligate, 
Charles  the  Second,  who  now  became  the  head  of  the  church,  and 
owed  his  crown  less  to  the  courage  or  power  of  the  royalists 
than  the  forbearance  and  mistaken  confidence  of  the  noncon¬ 
formists,  entitled  such  men  as  Howe  to  expect  the  utmost 
freedom  from  annoyance  at  his  hands.  Prom  the  constitution 
of  his  mind,  as  well  as  from  long  habit,  Howe  was  notoriously 
H  man  of  peace.  During  a  long  siege  of  the  town  in  Irelaml, 
to  which  his  father  had  fled  from  the  persecutions  of  Laud,  young 
Howe,  with  the  rest  of  the  family,  was  in  great  danger  of  losing 
his  life.  But  he  had  never  suffered  a  sense  of  his  own  or  liis 
father’s  wrongs  to  embitter  his  feelings  against  the  adverse 
j)arty.  The  civil  wars  had  filled  all  England  with  tumult  and 
strife ;  but  his  youthful  genius,  like  a  tree  in  full  blossom  on  a 
battle-field,  bloomed  amidst  carnage  and  death;  and,  bathed  in 
the  dews  of  heaven,  shed  a  calm  and  hallowccl  fragrance  over 
the  scenes  of  discord  and  w  oe.  Though  he  generally,  no  doubt, 
approved  of  the  parliamentary  cause,  he  had  never  suffered  it 
to  draw  him  away  from  his  higher  calling  as  a  minister  of 
Christ ;  never,  like  Taylor,  left  his  flock  in  the  wilderness,  to 
seek  the  glitter  of  the  court  or  camp  ;  never,  even  in  the  cause 
of  freedom,  took  up  arms,  or  mingled  in  any  scene  where,  if 
conscience  had  whispered,  ‘What  dost  thou  here,  Elij.ahV’  he 
would  have  been  at  a  loss  for  a  reply.  Though  he  had  filled 
with  great  honour  the  office  of  chaplain  to  Cromwell  and  his 
son,  it  was  a  distinction  he  had  never  souglit,  and  one  which 
nothing  but  the  importunity  of  the  Protector  could  have  in- 
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duced  him  to  accept.  'While  in  oflTice,  he  entered  into  no  political 
strife  with  the  Episcopal  party,  nor  wrote  a  syllable  in  depreci¬ 
ation  of  their  ministers ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  in  the  well- 
known  cases  of  Fuller  and  ^Vard,  laboured  with  a  noble  and 
disinterested  {generosity  to  proc!ire  for  them  favours,  whieh  he 
uever  asked,  though  poor,  for  himself. 

Had  there  been  no  royal  oaths  to  shield  him,  freedom  from 
persecution  w  as  the  smallest  boon  which  such  a  man  had  a  right 
to  expect.  But  perfidy  and  cruelty  ran  in  the  very  blood  of  the 
Stuarts;  and  their  engagements,  at  all  times  mere  matters  of 
convenience,  were,  without  a  moment’s  scruple,  whenever  ca¬ 
price  or  expediency  required  it,  given  to  the  wind.  When 
Richard  Cromwell  abdicated,  Howe's  chaplaincy,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  came  to  an  end ;  and,  with  no  little  delight,  he  settled 
down  once  more  with  his  beloved  flock  at  Torringtou.  Jlut,  by 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  in  16()2,  two  thousand  ministers  were 
deprived  of  their  livings;  and  Howe,  like  Taylor,  after  holding 
a  royal  chaplaincy — at  least,  royal  in  every  thing  but  the  name — 
was  driven,  from  an  obscure  parish  and  a  weeping  flock,  into 
poverty  and  silence. 

In  1G65,  the  Act  of  Uniformity  w  as  followed  by  the  infamous 
Five  Mile  Act ;  and,  though  How  e,  w  ho  saw  nothing  I'evoltiiig  to 
his  own  conscience  in  the  oath  it  imposed,  escaped  the  direct 
penalties  it  was  designed  to  inflict,  he  had  the  mortification  of 
seeing  two  of  his  relatives  and  many  of  his  dearest  friends  thrown 
into  prison ;  and,  with  a  rising  family  around  him,  of  sharing  in 
the  poverty,  reproach,  and  danger  to  w  hich  his  brethren  were 
everywhere  exposed.  His  father-in-law,  (leorgc  Hughes,  and 
his  brother-in-law,  Obadiah  Hughes,  w  ere  both  thrown  into  pri¬ 
son, — the  former  in  the  Isle  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  latter  at  Ply¬ 
mouth.  In  writing  to  the'  latter,  he  speaks  of — 

'  The  unkindness  and  instability  of  a  surly,  treaclicrous  world,  that 
still  retains  its  w’aywrard  temper,  and  grows  more  peevish  as  it  grows 
older,  and  more  ingenious  in  inventing  wags  to  torment  whoni  it  disatfects. 
.  .  .  Spite,’  he  adds,  *  is  natural  to  her;  all  her  kindness  is  an  artihciul 
disguise — a  device  to  promote  and  serve  the  design  of  the  former,  with 
the  more  efficacious  and  piercing  malignity :  hut  patience  will  elude  the 
design,  and  blunt  the  sharpest  edge.  .  .  This  will  make  it  at  last  despair, 
»nd  grow  hopeless,  when  it  finds  that  the  more  it  goes  about  to  mock 
and  vex  us,  the  more  it  teaches  and  instructs  us  ;  and  that  as  it  is 
wickeder,  we  are  wiser.  If  we  c^mnot,  God  will  outwit  it,  and  carry  us, 
I  trust,  safe  through  to  a  better  world,  upon  which  we  may  terminate 
hopes  that  will  never  make  us  ashamed.’ 

A  soul  inspired  with  such  liopes  and  armed  with  such  forti¬ 
tude  is  one,  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  tyranny  to  subdue. 
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Tlowe  folttliat,  if  he  could  no  longer  preach,  he  could  write  ;  and 
to  the  persecutions  of  this  period  we  arc  largely  indebted  for  Iuh 
^  Blessedness  of  the  Kighteous  /  that  unrivalled  production,  by 
which  he  has  become  a  preacher  to  all  generations,  as  long  as 
time  itself  shall  last.  Before  this  period  (1668)  he  had  published 
only  two  separate  sermons,  one  of  which '  appears  to  be  irrecover¬ 
ably  lost.*  But,  among  all  parties,  his  ‘  Blessedness  of  the 
Righteous  *  at  once  secured  for  him  an  intluencc  aud  a  reputation, 
which  can  never  die  I 

But  whatever  might  be  his  fame,  Ilowe  was  still  left  to  strug¬ 
gle  on  with  poverty  and  anxieties  of  every  kind  till  1671,  when 
he  became  the  chaplain  of  Lord  ^lassarenc,  and  took  up  his 
abode  at  Antrim  Castle.  It  was  in  this  very  ncighbourluKxl,  as 
our  readers  have  already  been  reminded,  that  Taylor  had  found 
an  asylum  from  similar  poverty  and  disquietude.  The  congenial 
stillness  and  romantic  beauty  of  the  spot  seem  to  have  operated 
on  the  contemplative  mind  of  Howe,  as  powerfully  as  they  did 
upou  that  of  Taylor.  It  was  here  that  his  sublime  discourses  on 
*  Delighting  in  God,*  aud  the  ‘  Vanity  of  Man  as  Mortal,*  were 
produced,  together  with  the  first  part  of  the  ‘  Living  Temple.* 
Here,  too,  like  Taylor,  he  was  treated  with  the  utmost  respect 
by  men  of  all  parties.  The  bishop  of  the  diocese,  without  any 
domaud  of  conformity,  gave  him  full  liberty  to  preach  in  the 
parish  church ;  aud  the  archbishop,  with  a  yet  larger  stretch  of 
liberality,  declared,  in  a  meeting  of  the  clergy,  that,  to  such  a 
man,  he  would  have  every  pulpit  thrown  open,  in  which  he  could 
ffcl  liimsclf  at  liberty  to  preach.* 

In  1675,  under  a  measure  of  the  government  which  w  jis  called 
‘  King  Cliarles*s  Indulgence,*  IIowo  left  Ireland  and  became  tho 
pastor  of  a  church  in  London,  previously  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Lazarus  Seaman.  (Miarnock  was  a  candidate  for  the  same  otliee ; 
and  it  is  no  little  proof  of  the  uuparalleled  excellence  of  How  e’s 
preaching,  that  a  congregation,  capable  of  attracting  the  notice 
of  two  such  men,  should  have  preferred  him  to  so  illustrious  a 
competitor.  In  this  situation  l\c  laboured,  several  years,  with 
great  usefulness  and  honour,  receiving  the  most  marked  respect, 
not  only  from  his  dissenting  brethren,  but  from  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  and  dignitaries  of  the  Establish¬ 
ment.  \ct,  from  the  jealousies,  caprice,  aud  merciless  tyranny 
of  the  government,  the  position  of  the  dissenters  w’as  full  of  an- 
nt»yaucc  and  danger;  and,  in  168*1,  Howe,  in  a  letter  to  his 
(lock,  assured  them  that  he  considered  it  no  longer  safe  even  to 
be  seen  in  the  streets  of  London.  He  accordingly,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Ijord  AVIiarton,  accompanied  that  nobleman  in  his  tra¬ 
vels  through  a  great  part  of  Europe ;  aud  the  next  year  settled 
at  Utrecht,  as  an  asylum  from  the  dangers  which  still  threatened 
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him  in  his  native  land.  While  at  Utrecht,  the  Earl  and  Countess 
of  Sutherland  took  up  their  abode  at  his  house ;  and  besides 
enjoying  the  friendship  of  Burnet,  ^Icad,  and  other  illustrious 
countrymen,  he  was  distinguished  by  the  attentions  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Orange,  who  continued  their  intercourse  with 
him,  both  before  and  after  their  accession  to  the  British  throne* 

During  his  stay  in  London  prior  to  his  exile — for  such  really, 
though  not  formally,  it  was — he  published  the  first  part  of  his 
‘  Living  Temple,'  written,  as  wx'  have  seen,  in  Ireland  j  the 
‘  lieconcileableness  of  God's  Prescience  of  the  Sins  of  Men,  with 
the  Wisdom  and  Sincerity  of  his  Counsels,’  in  compliance  with 
the  request  of  the  Hon.  llobt.  Boyle;  his  *  Letter  on  Dean 
Stillingfleet's  Sermon  against  Dissenters his  discourses  on 
‘  Thoughtfulness  of  To-morrow,'  *  Charity  in  reference  to  other 
Men's  Sins,'  ‘  Prayer  from  the  name  of  God,'  ‘  Self  Dedication,* 
‘The  Death  of  the  Rev.  Richd.  Fairclongh,'  and  ‘  Union  among 
Protestants and  his  noble  treatise  on  ‘  The  Redeemer's  Tears 
wept  over  Lost  Souls.'  These  admirable  productions,  together 
with  his  celebrated  *  Letter  of  Consolation  to  Ladv  Rachel  Bus- 
sel  on  the  execution  of  her  husband,*  shew'  how'  indcfatigably  ho 
was  employed,  by  his  pen  as  w  cll  as  his  voice,  to  promote  the 
present  comfort  and  eternal  w  elfare  of  his  fcllow'-mcn. 

In  1()87,  James  the  Second  issued  his  ‘  Declaration  for  Liberty 
of  Conscience ;'  and  Howe,  at  the  urgent  request  of  his  flock, 
returned  to  London,  where  he  was  courted  by  the  tyrant.  But 
the  Dissenters,  who  knew  that  the  ultimate  object  of  the  king's 
proclamation  was  the  establishment  of  Popery,  were  neither  to 
be  bribed  nor  duj)cd,  by  the  name  of  liberty,  to  his  purposes ; 
and  Howe,  when,  in  a  private  interview  with  the  royal  fanatic, 
lie  was  consulted  on  the  subject,  replied,  *  that,  as  a  minister  of 
the  gospel,  it  w  as  his  duty  to  preach  and  do  good  to  the  souls  of 
men ;  but,  as  for  meddling  with  state  affairs,  he  was  ns  little 
inclined  as  called  to  it,  and  must  therefore  beg  to  be  ex¬ 
cused  ! ' 

In  1688,  the  Revolution,  w  hich  seated  'William  and  Maiy^  on 
the  throne,  placed  the  Nonconformists  in  circumstances  of  com¬ 
parative  case  and  comfort,  and  Howx  was  selected  to  deliver  the 
congratulatory  address  of  the  dissenting  body  on  the  occasion. 
Various  tracts,  sermons,  and  treatises,  on  ‘Yielding  ourselves 
to  God,'  ‘  On  the  Inquiry  whether  w'c  really  love  (lod,'  ‘  The 
Case  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  Represented  and  Argued,' 
‘  Humble  Requests  both  to  Conformists  and  Dissenters,  &c.,' 
‘Carnality  of  Religious  Contention,'  ‘  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,* 
I  The  Redeemer's  Dominion  over  the  Invisible  W  orld,'  ‘  Patience 
in  Expectation  of  Future  Blessedness,'  ‘  Duty  of  Civil  Magis¬ 
trates,'  ‘  Eumity  and  Reconciliation  between  God  and  Man/ 
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‘  Deliverance  from  the  Power  of  Darkness  together  with  a 
niimber  of  funeral  discourses,  and,  above  all,  the  second  part  of 
liis  *  Living  'ieinple,'  were  published  during  this  latter  period  of 
his  life.  And  thus,  in  the  pulpit  and  through  the  press,  he 
continued  to  labour  in  his  Heavenly  ^laster^s  service,  till  the 
2iid  of  May,  1705,  w  hen,  towards  the  close  of  his  scveutv-lilth 
year,  he  entered  into  his  rest. 

Thus  on  comparing  the  lives  of  Howe  and  Taylor  we  find, 
notwithstanding  the  op|)osition  of  their  ])arty  inten-sts,  many 
most  remarkable  points  of  resemblance.  Both  w  ere  the  children 
of  persecution,  dcsceinh'd  more  nearly  or  remotely,  from  persons 
w  ho  were  the  victims  of  superstition.  Both  spent  their  youthful 
days  in  the  same  university,  in  pursuit  of  the  same  studies, 
and  w  ith  the  same  degree  of  academical  success.  Each  was 
raised  in  early  manhood  to  a  Hattcring  station,  near  the  throne 
of  the  potentate  w  horn  he  served.  Both  of  them  saw'  the  ruin  of 
the  party  to  which  he  belonged,  and  after  passing  through  si¬ 
milar  circumstances  of  degradation,  poverty,  and  alarm,  found 
in  the  same  spot  in  Ireland  an  unex[)ectcd  asylum  and  home. 
Each  of  them,  under  his  sulferings,  was  consoled  by  the  admi¬ 
ration  and  sympathy  of  the  opposite  party.  iVecisely  the  same 
kind  of  succour,  which  Taylor  received  from  Lords  Carbery  and 
Conway,  Howe  derived  from  the  friendship  of  Lords  ^lassarcnc 
and  Wharton :  and  by  a  singular  identity  in  the  terrniuation  of 
their  lives,  each  of  them  after  long  depression,  saw  the  cause  for 
which  he  suffered  partially  restored,  and  was  permitted  to  die  in 
pence,  full  of  hope  and  imperishable  renown. 

It  is  remarkable  too,  that  Howe  and  Taylor  wrote,  each  of 
them,  a  History  of  his  own  Life  and  Times  ;  but,  as  if  nothing 
wore  to  be  wanting  to  complete  the  resemblance  between  them, 
both  these  histories  were  burnt :  Tavlor’s  bv  an  accidental  fire 
at  the  Custom  House,  London,  Howe’s  at  his  ow  n  dying  re¬ 
quest,  by  the  too  dutiful  hands  of  his  sou.  To  Englishmen,  the 
restoration  of  the  Alexandrian  Library  would  hardly  be  a  com¬ 
pensation  for  such  a  loss ;  since,  by  two  such  men,  of  opposite 
parties,  but  each  so  high  in  moral  and  intellectual  worth  and 
stationed  so  near  the  best  sources  of  information,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  what  light  might  not  have  been  thrown  on  the  chief 
actors  in  the  scenes,  before  or  behind  w  hich  they  were  themselves 
i>erpetunlly  moving.  Happily,  however,  each  of  these  great  men 
has  left  behind  him  stupendous  proofs  of  his  piety  and  genius; 
and,  with  their  volumes  spread  around  us  at  this  moment,  we 
arc  powerfully  reminded  of  the  sublime  close  of  Sir  Christo¬ 
pher  Wren's  epitaph  in  St.  Paul's— 'Lector  si  monumentum 
quaeris,  circumspicc.’ 

Similar,  however,  as  were  the  scenes  and  occupations  of  their 
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lives,  in  mind  and  cliaracter  tlier  differed  very  materially  from 
each  other;  and,  to  tliis  ditfcreiiee,  it  is  ditlieult  to  say,  whether 
oripnal  constitution  or  the  influence  of  ])arty  assocMations  was 
the  largest  contributor.  The  piety  of  Taylor,  always  anient  and 
sincere,  had  its  root,  nnqnestional)ly,  in  a  rational  and  unwaver¬ 
ing  faith.  But,  at  the  same  time  it  was  sadly  darkened  and 
disfigured,  in  its  manifestations,  by  the  intlnenee  of  tlie  cloister 
and  the  schools.  Mortifications,  penance,  and  idle  ceremonies 
enter  largely  into  his  devotions ;  mechanical  rules  and  formnlas, 
rather  than  iiving  principles,  seem  often  to  ilireet  his  eonrsc ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  facts  of  Christianity,  especially  those 
which  figure  most  in  the  painted  windows  of  cathedrals,  have  a 
much  stronger  hold  than  its  doctrines  on  his  mind,  llis  religion 
indeed  is  too  often  that  of  Laud,  or  of  a  monk,  w  ho,  though  he 
may  liavc  severed  himself  from  Rome,  still  drags  behind  him 
many  a  heavy  link  of  the  broken  chain,  and  derives,  thn^ngh 
morbid  feeling,  a  ghostly  pleasure  from  the  rattle  which  it  makes. 
Hence,  though  not  absolutely  necessary,  he  thinks  that  ‘  hair 
cloth  upon  our  naked  bodies’,  ‘  jonrnics  on  foot/  Maborious  pos¬ 
tures  in  prayer/  ‘saying  many  prayers  w  ith  our  arms  extended  in 
the  fjishion  of  (’hrist  hanging  upon  the  cross/  or  ‘  rolling  naked 
upon  nettles  or  thorns/  &c.  kc.y  may  occasionally  be  very  edify¬ 
ing,  and  ought,  when  enjoined  by  an  ecclesiastical  superior,  to 
be  attended  to. 

On  the  other  hand  the  piety  of  Ilowe,  equally  ardent  and 
sincere,  was  not  only  free  from  these  drivcllings,  but  infi¬ 
nitely  above  them  ;  the  living  practical  exhibition  of  a  Divine 
]>hilosophy,  of  which  the  grand  and  immovable  centre  was  the 
cross  of  Christ,  not  so  much  historicallv  as  doctrinallv  consi- 
dered.  Evangelical  truth,  apart  from  forms  and  ceremonies, 
and  philosophically  viewed  in  all  its  vast  relations  to  (iod  ami 
man,  is  the  element  in  which  he  lives,  and  moves,  and  has  his 
being.  His  piety,  however,  though  of  a  profoundly  contempla¬ 
tive  cast,  is  at  the  utmost  remove  from  that  w  hich  is  merely 
theoretical.  His  profoundest  speculations  are  as  full  of  life, 
as  of  light;  he  never  muses  but  the  fire  burns;  he  always 
glows  and  kindles  as  he  shines.  llis  faith  was  not  the  formal 
reception  of  a  creed,  but  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the 
realising  conviction  of  things  unseen,  the  liumble  yet  joyous 
confidence  of  one  who  had  fled  fur  refuge,  and  laid  hold  of  the 
hope  set  before  him.  His  devotion,  wholly  untrammelled  by  fana¬ 
ticism  or  slavish  forms  and  full  of  reverence,  hojic,  and  love,  is 
the  free,  spontaneous  breathing  of  a  soul  thirsting  Jiftcr  (rod; 
the  natural  longing  of  a  filial  spirit  for  communion  with  the 
lather  of  Spirits,  and  liumhly  hoping  for  access  through  the 
mediation  of  the  cross.  Taylor  belonged  to  a  community 
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which,  like  the  Jewisli  Christians  of  old,  is  still  to  a  great  extent 
in  bondage  with  her  children.  Howe,  in  the  conscious  freedom 
of  the  evangelical  spirit,  had  cast  out  the  bond -worn  an  and 
her  son ;  rejoicing  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us 
free. 

Tavlor,  though  equally  conversant  with  the  letter  of  the 
Word  of  God,  was  far  less  deeply  imbued  than  Ilowe  with  tlie 
spirit  of  the  gospel ;  and,  consequently,  never  equals  him  in 
tlie  statement  or  enforcement  of  evangelical  truth.  To  say 
nothing  of  his  dismal  notions  respecting  original  sin  and  the 
intermediate  state  of  existence,  Taylor’s  references  to  the  atone* 
ment  are  not  only  less  numerous  than  they  should  be,  but 
sadly  vague,  defective,  and  erroneous;  discovering  not  uufre* 
quently  more  of  the  crucifix  than  the  cross :  while  Howe  ex¬ 
patiates  on  the  mighty  theme  with  the  clearness,  fulness,  and 
frequency  of  one,  who  not  only  understood  it,  but  constantly  felt 
and  gloried  in  its  saving  power ;  rising  in  some  of  his  loftiest 
flighU,  like  the  angel  of  old,  amidst  the  odours  of  the  sacrifice 
and  the  flames  of  the  altar,  Taylor  speaks  of  the  heavenly 
world  like  one  who  had  heard  of  it  with  the  hearing  of  the  ear^ 
believed  the  report,  and  devoutly  longed  for  its  joys.  But  his 
conceptions  of  heaven  are  often  more  earthly  than  heavenly. 
Kinging  changes  on  the  senses,  and  running  out  into  childish 
fancies  and  details,  he  often  throws  a  dubious,  or  ludicrous,  air 
over  some  of  his  noblest  exhibitions ;  while,  generally,  he  may 
be  said  to  utter  what  he  fancies,  or  simply  believes,  rather  than 
what  he  feels  and  enjoys.  It  is  rarely,  on  the  contrary,  that 
Howe  discourses  of  heaven  but  like  a  man  inspired.  His  ideas 
of  the  heavenly  state  are  the  '  full-orbed  visions’  of  a  soul  that 
in  God's  light  has  seen  light;  and  has  not  only  looked  into 
eternity,  but  risen  with  Christ  and  sat  down  with  Him  in  the  hea- 
venly  places.  What  foretastes  of  bliss,  what  premonitory 
glimpses  of  the  lieatific  vision,  what  deep  and  habitual  commu¬ 
nion  with  the  high,  the  heavenly,  the  unseen,  and  eternal,  must 
that  mind  have  enjoyed, from  which  such  w’orks  as  ^The  Blessed¬ 
ness  of  the  Righteous,’  or  *  Delighting  in  God,’  could  proceed  ! 
In  speaking  of  the  satisfaction  which  the  saints  enjoy  in 
heaven : — 

*  This,  says  he,  *  is  as  far  as  love  can  go.  It  is  love  to  the  uttermost ; 
it  doth  not  satisfy  itself,  till  it  satisfy  them.  Divine  love  is  now  at  rest. 
It  was  travailing  big  with  gracious  designs  before  ;  it  hath  now  delivered 
itself.  It  would  rather  create  new  heavens  every  moment  than  not 
satisfy  ;  but  it  hath  now  done  it  to  the  full ;  the  utmost  capacity  of  the 
TOul  U  filled  up ;  it  can  l>c  no  happier  than  it  is . Now 

^he  eternal  sabbath  of  love.  Now  it  enters  into  rest,  having  finished 
ail  its  works,  it  views  them  all  over  with  delight,  for  lo !  they  are  all 
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good ;  the  works  of  pardon,  of  justification,  and  adoption  ;  its  works  of 
frjfcneration,  of  conversion,  and  sanctification  ;  its  establishins^,  quick¬ 
ening,  comforting  works ;  they  are  all  good,  good  in  themselves,  and  in 
their  end,  the  satisfaction  and  repose  of  blessed  souls.  Now  divine  love 
puts  on  the  crown,  ascends  the  throne,  and  the  many  myriads  of  glori¬ 
fied  spirits  fall  down  about  it  and  adore . Now  they  are 

permitted  to  feed  their  eyes  with  divine  glory,  to  view  the  face  of  God. 
He  sets  them  before  his  face  for  ever.  And  that  eternal  vision  begets 
an  eternal  likeness ;  they  behold  and  partake  glory  at  once.  .  .  . 

Love  cannot  permit  that  heaven  should  be  thc>  aflliction  :  that  they 
shculd  have  cause  to  loathe  and  be  weary  of  themselves  in  that  presence. 
It  satisfies  them,  by  clothing  and  filling  them  with  glorj' ;  by  making 
them  partake  of  the  divine  likeness  as  well  as  behold  it.  .  .  What 

amazing  love  is  this,  of  the  great  God  to  a  worm  !  not  to  give  over  till 
he  hath  assimilated  it  to  his  own  glory  ;  till  it  appear  as  a  ruy  of  light 
begotten  of  the  Father  of  lights  !  * — New  Edition,  vol.  ii.  pp.  144 — 146, 

How  justly  might  Watts,  who  was  acquainted  w  ith  Howe  iu  his 
old  age,  describe  him  as  standing  ‘  alone/  ‘  amidst  the  crowd,' 
‘  with  his  starry  pinions  on/  '  drt'ssed'  and  ‘  ready  for  his  flight' 
to  the  realms  which  he  has  thrown  open  in  such  an  apocalypse 
of  glory  to  the  soul  I 

In  describing  the  condition  of  the  lost,  Taylor's  representa¬ 
tions  are  often  terrifically  sublime :  but  they  are  too  minutely, 
dubiously,  and  unwarrantably  physical;  far  too  dcmon-likc, 
and,  sometimes,  even  ludicrously  vulgar  and  brutal,  to  create  a 
proper  impression.  Sadly  wanting  in  the  sublime  reserve  of 
scripture,  and  full,  to  overflow  iug,  with  the  horrors  of  the  inqui- 
sitiou  and  purgatorisd  romance,  it  is  impossible,  iu  some  of  hia 
grim  descriptions,  to  recognize  the  necessary  consequences  of 
sill,  or  the  inevitable  inflictions  of  a  righteous  God.  Unalanned 
because  unconvinced,  the  sinner  shields  himself  under  what  is 
fabulous,  from  the  impression  of  what  is  true;  if  he  is  not 
prompted  to  the  sallies  of  a  profane  wit  against  religion,  by  the 
quaint  absurdities  of  the  preacher.  What  effect,  for  instance, 
would  it  produce  upon  our  readers,  were  a  preaclicr  now  to 
tell  tlieni,  literally,  that  ‘  each  body  of  the  damned  is  more  loath¬ 
some  and  unsavoury  tlian  a  million  of  dead  dogs,  and  all  thost^ 
pressed  and  crowded  together  /  and  that.  ‘  the  devils,  though 
spirits,  send  forth  no  better  smell ! '  Yet  the  reader  of  his 
‘Contemplations  of  the  State  of  Man,'  will  meet  with  notions, 
equally  gross  and  unscriptural,  iu  almost  every  page,  in  which 
he  treats  of  the  torments  of  the  lost. 

Hut  what  a  contrast  to  all  this  do  we  find  in  IIowc.  Faithful 
to  his  mission,  he  preaches  the  thrcateiiiiigs  as  well  as  the  pro¬ 
mises  of  God  ;  but  the  terrors  with  which  he  endeavours  to 
persuade  meu,  arc  invariably  the  tenors  of  the  Lord,  These, 
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moreover,  he  presents,  not  in  formal  descriptions,  but  in  awful 
sngj^estions  and  appeals  to  the  heart  and  conscience  of  tlic 
sinner  respecting  the  nature  of  sin  ;  the  righteous  claims  of  au 
infinitely  holy  (iod;  the  inveterate  depravity  of  the  impenitent 
unbelieving  heart ;  the  stupendous  etlbrts  of  Divine  mercy  to 
save  a  ruined  race ;  the  blood  which  the  Saviour  shed  and  tlio 
tears  which  he  wept  for  the  lost.  It  is  by  representations  like 
these,  ns  well  as  his  own  entreaties,  arguments,  expostulations, 
and  yearnings  over  the  impenitent,  that  he  arouses  them  to 
terror  or  remorse.  It  is  a  truly  grand  and  surpassing  excellence 
in  Howe,  that  he  is  as  deeply  and  tenderly  evangelical  when  dis¬ 
coursing  on  the  threatenings  as  on  the  promises  of  (jod ;  so  tliat 
while  he  thrills  the  soul  with  a  terrific  dread  of  the  Divine 
wrath,  he  leaves  the  sinner  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that, 
if  he  repents  not,  he  niujtt  and  ou^ht  to  be  for  ever  lost.  We  know 
of  nothing,  in  Howe  or  any  other  uninspired  writer,  more 
worthy  of  the  profoundcst  study  of  the  Christian  ministry,  than 
the  manner  in  which  this  melancholy  duty  of  the  sacred  otlicc 
is  discharged. 

On  the  important  subject  of  Christian  morals,  Taylor  has  left 
behind  him  several  invaluable  treatises  ;  in  which  the  beauty, 
force,  and  subtlety  of  his  genius,  as  well  as  the  purity  of  his 
heart,  arc  strikingly  displayed.  Mentally  or  morally  considered, 
they  are  most  extraordinary  productions,  and  entitle  him  to  our 
lasting  gratitude  and  praise.  Here,  however,  we  discover  the 
same  want  of  evangelical  power  as  in  his  doctrinal  disquisitions; 
together  with  such  a  minute  and  wearisome  love  of  detail,  as 
utterly  defies  the  grasp  of  the  reader^s  memory,  if  it  docs  not 
very  soon  exhaust  his  patience.  The  spirit  with  which  he 
handles  such  subjects  is  generally  that  of  a  casuist  or  a  lawyer, 
rather  than  a  preacher  of  the  cross ;  nor  is  the  vain  conversa¬ 
tion,  which  he  received  in  tradition  from  the  fathers,  or  the 
prerogative-loving  school  of  Laud,  forgotten  or  laid  aside. 
Howe,  ou  the  contrary,  though  he  has  written  nothing  which  can 
be  regarded,  or  was  intended  to  be  regarded,  as  a  complete 
treatise  on  Christian  morals,  ever  shows,  in  his  discourses  upon 
individual  duties,  the  profoundcst  acquaintiancc  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  motives  of  evangelical  obedience,  or,  in  other  words, 
with  the  law  written  in  the  renewed  heart  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Not  contented,  as  is  too  frequently  the  ease  with  Taylor,  w  ith 
inferior  motives,  he  shows,  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  gospel,  the 
obligations  under  which  we  are  laid  by  the  cross  of  Christ;  the 
great  centre  from  which  they  all  radiate  and  in  w'hich  they  all 
meet ;  ns  if  his  whole  soul  were  pervaded  with  the  sentiment, 
80  finely  expressed  by  Young, — 
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*  Speak  they  of  morals !  O  thou  bloediii"  love  ! 

Thou  maker  of  new  morals  to  mankind  ! 

The  grand  morality  is  love  of  Thee  !  ’ 

In  pointing  out,  however,  the  comparative  excellence  of  these 
eminent  men,  we  by  no  means  wish  to  convey  the  impression, 
that  some  of  the  qualities  ascribed  to  the  one  were  never  exem¬ 
plified  by  the  other ;  but  simply  that  they  predominate  in  their 
works  and  lives,  in  the  way  described.  Taylor  sometimes  rises 
to  the  evangelical,  heavenly,  and  ctliere.al  tone  of  Howe;  while 
Howe  occasionally  descends  to  the  casuistical,  or,  rather,  scho¬ 
lastic,  turn  of  Taylor.  But  the  latter  is  seldom  deeply  evange¬ 
lical,  nor  is  there  in  the  former  a  particle  of  what  is  monkish, 
servile,  or  traditional. 

If,  indeed,  from  the  loftier  we  carry  on  the  comparison  into 
some  of  the  minor  shades  of  character,  we  shall  find,  along  with 
many  points  of  resemblance,  the  same  kind  of  diircrencc.  l^oth 
of  them  were  men  of  high  polish ;  born,  as  well  as  educated,  to 
adorn  a  palace  or  a  court.  15ut  Taylor,  with  all  his  great  virtues 
and  engaging  manners,  was  v.ain  and  ambitions.  At  the  com- 
raencement  of  his  career  he  eagerly  sought  and  courted  pro¬ 
motion,  even  at  the  hands  of  Laud ;  and  at  the  close  of  life,  we 
find  him  prostrate,  in  fulsome  adulation,  at  the  feet  of  the 
second  Charles  ;  though  he  must  have  known  that  lies  and  per¬ 
jury  were  the  steps  by  which  the  royal  protligatc  had  mounted 
the  throne.  Tlie  well-known  frequency  with  which  he  exhi¬ 
bited  his  own  likeness  to  the  world,  as  an  cmbcllislmicnt  to  his 
works,  shows  that  his  self-admiration  descended  even  to  per¬ 
sonal  appearance.  In  most  of  his  j)roducti()ns,  he  writes  like  a 
person  who  has  not  wholly  lost  sight  of  himself;  often  bespan¬ 
gling  his  pages  with  little  fancies  and  conceits,  that  exhibit 
the  author  rather  than  the  subject,  or  with  such  admiring 
allusions  to  the  mere  outward  distinctions  of  life,  'the  pomps 
and  vanities  of  this  w  icked  w  orld,^  as  serve  to  show  that  one  of 
the  ‘three  things'  which  his  godfather  and  godmother  had 
‘  promised  and  vowed  in  his  name,'  had  been  but  very  imper¬ 
fectly  remembered. 

Howe,  though  equally  acquainted  with  thrones  and  palaces, 
had  a  soul  into  whose  composition  not  a  grain  of  vanity  or 
ambition  ever  seems  to  have  entered ;  combining,  w  ith  un¬ 
common  greatness  and  dignity,  a  modesty  and  lowliness  of 
mind,  which  recoiled  from  promotion  and  shuddered  at  the 
sound  of  pr«aisc.  Nothing  but  the  resolute  kindness  of  Crom¬ 
well  could  have  dragged  him^  at  first  from  obscurity ;  nor  is 
there,  throughout  his  writings  or  his  subsequent  liistory,  the 
slightest  trace  of  an  improper  consciousness  of  w'ortli ;  and, 
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though  he  never  cavilled  at  the  distinctions  of  life  in  others,  lie 
never  attached  to  them  the  least  value  for  himself.  Indeed, 
Howe’s  was  one  of  the  most  majestic  natures  that  ever  digniticil 
this  mortal  soil  with  its  footsteps;  and,  in  his  great  soul,  there 
appears  not  to  have  been  a  spot,  to  which  any  of  the  little  vani¬ 
ties  of  life  could  cling. 

In  common  with  all  the  truly  great,  llowc  and  Taylor  were 
men  of  high  courage  and  indomitable  spirit ;  but,  in  this  quality 
also,  there  was  a  marked  ditference  between  them.  Taylor’s 
courage  was  of  a  more  active  and  animal  turn,  Howe’s  alto¬ 
gether  moral  and  pjissivc.  Taylor’s  was  seen  in  the  readiness 
witli  which  he  drew’  his  sword,  and  rushed  into  the  field  of 
battle ;  Howe’s,  in  the  invincible  patience  w  ith  w  Inch  he  endured 
the  wrongs  and  insults  of  enemies,  or  in  the  fearless  intrepidity 
with  which  he  rebuked  the  errors  of  his  most  powerful  friends. 
Taylor,  with  all  his  courage  in  the  field,  suft’ered  the  barbarities 
and  profligacy  of  his  party,  both  before  and  after  the  Hestora- 
tiou,  to  pass  without  censure;  and  it  is  a  humiliating  sight  to 
sec  a  man  of  liis  ‘  nerve,’  to  borrow  an  expression  from  Mr.  Will- 
mott,  crawling  like  a  parasite,  in  an  attitude  of  the  most  abject 
and  profane  Hattery  to  the  feet  of  a  tyrant,  by  w  hom  all  rcsfiect 
for  the  decencies  of  life,  and  for  the  honour  of  his  country, 
seemed  equally  forgotten.  But  neither  the  defects  of  Crcin- 
weli,  nor  the  follies  of  his  court,  could  escape  the  censures  of 
Howe;  and  it  is  a  truly  sublime  spectacle  to  see,  in  union  with 
so  much  gentleness  and  humility,  a  moral  heroism  that  co  uld 
awe  the  mightiest  spirit  on  earth  into  silence,  and  compel  the 
iron  soul  of  Cromwell  to  bow\  But  it  w  as  so ;  the  hero  of 

orccstcr  was  vanquished  by  the  hero  of  the  cross — all  honour 
to  them  both ! 

We  never  read  the  ‘  Liberty  of  Prophesying,’  especially  the 
‘  Dedication,’  without  feelings  of  intense  admiration  and  delight. 
Here  we  sec  that  Taylor,  however  warped  by  party  intlucncc, 
was  endued  naturally  w  ith  a  noble  soul,  with  enlarged  views, 
catholic  feelings,  a  generous  and  sympathising  heart.  Yet  he 
allowed  these  high  tendencies  to  be  so  entirely  overpowered  hy 
his  false  notions  of  loyalty,  his  personal  ambition,  and  the  pre¬ 
judices  of  education  and  party  feeling,  that  he  struggled,  to  the 
last  gasp,  for  one  of  the  most  merciless  tyrannies  in  church  and 
state  that  ever  cursed  the  earth  ;  leaving  nothing  untried  to 
quench  the  sparks  of  our  civil  and  religious  freedom  in  the 
blood  of  its  defenders.  Hebcr,  though  evidently  ashamed  of 
what  he  defends,  has  done  his  beat  to  shield  the  conduct  of 
Taylor  in  Ireland,  and  before  the  Houses  of  P.arliament,  troiu 
the  juit  animadversions  of  Orme.  But  w  ith  what  consistency, 
to  say  nothing  of  Christitau  duty,  could  the  man  who  had 
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written  the  ‘  Liberty  of  Prophesyinjr/  hold  office,  for  a  single  day, 
under  such  a  government  as  that  of  Cliarles  tlie  Second,  with  its 
*  Five  Mile  Acts,’  and  Acts  of  U niformity !  \V here,  especially,  was 
his  consistency  in  Hattering  that  government,  in  becoming  in  fact 
its  hireling,  to  silence  those  ministers,  who,  he  had  contended, 
ought  not  to  be  silenced ;  or  in  attempting  to  poison  the  Irish 
legislature  with  the  execrable  trash  which  he  uttered  in  his 
sermon  to  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament!  In  that  sermon  he 
tells  them  that  dissenters  were  diseased  children,  Svhosc  disorders 
were  to  be  cured,  if  possible,  by  emollients,  if  not,  by  the  lancet;' 
that  Charles  the  Second  was  ‘  the  best  king  in  the  world,*  and 
‘  since  God  has  blessed  us,'  he  adds,  *  with  so  good,  so  just,  so 
religious,  and  so  wise  a  prince,  let  the  senteneeof  his  laws  be  our 
last  resort,  and  no  question  be  permitted  after  his  judgment  and 
legal  determination  :  for  wisdom  saith,  *  by  me  princes  rule,  by 
me  they  decree  justice  and  therefore  the  spirit  of  the  king  is  a 
divine  oniinency,  and  is  as  the  Spirit  of  the  most  High  God,* 
Tavlor,  in  the  fullness  of  his  power,  seems  to  have  lost  his  in¬ 
tellect  and  piety,  through  the  virulenec  of  priestly  pride  and 
insolence. 

Happily  there  is  nothing  like  this,  to  cheek  our  admiration, 
in  the  life  or  writings  of  Howe.  His,  on  the  contrary,  was  a 
spirit  essentially  catholic  in  its  feelings  and  views,  genial  and  dilfu- 
sivc  as  the  very  sunshine  of  heaven ;  a  fountain  of  bolv  love  into 
which,  neither  education  nor  party  strife,  neitlicr  injuries  received 
nor  power  enjoyed,  had  been  permitted  to  infuse  a  particle  of 
bitterness.  Full  of  candour  and  meekness,  we  find  him  making 
every  allowance  for  those  who  were  enemies  to  all  liberty  but 
their  own  ;  aiding  them  when  in  distress,  and  putting  the  most 
charitable  construction  upon  their  abuses  of  power.  Not  the 
most  chilling  circumstances  could  freeze  the  sympathies  of  his 
heart;  still  it  gushes  forth  in  a  charity  as  fervent,  as  the  warm 
springs  which  force  their  way,  through  the  frosts  and  snows  of 
an  Iceland  soil.  FNeu  in  old  age  his  charity  still  shines  and 
glows,  like  a  window  in  the  setting  sun  covered  with  stars  of 
gold ;  throwing  back  on  every  thing  without  the  beams  of  that 
heavenly  love,  which  shines  at  the  same  time  so  brightly  and 
warmly  within,  to  illuminate  all  the  chambers  of  the  soul.  If 
he  resisted  the  measures  of  James  the  Second  on  behalf  of  the 
Papists,  it  was  only  because  he  knew  it  to  be  the  determination 
of  that  deceitful  monarch,  as  Sir  James  Macintosh  among  others 
has  clearly  shown,  to  establish  a  system  that  would  have 
deluged  the  country  in  blood,  and  extinguished  all  the  charities 
of  life. 

As  to  the  intellectual  merits  of  tw’o  such  men  as  Howe  and 
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Taylor,  to  form  a  complete  estimate  would  require  a  "cuius  of 
similar  dimensions  with  their  own.  But  there  are  points  of  con¬ 
trast  or  resemblance  which,  even  here,  lie  open  to  the  most 
common  observer.  In  each  we  sec  a  mind  of  immense  calibre 
and  range.  The  extent  of  Taylor^s  memorv  is  perfectly  as¬ 
tounding;  the  variety  and  number  of  his  allusions,  in  the  way 
of  imagery  and  quotation,  all  but  infinite.  With  the  exception 
of  physical  science  his  memory  seemed  to  range,  as  with  an 
eagle's  eye,  over  the  whole  field  of  human  knowledge  ;  and  w  ith 
a  vision  as  quick,  clear,  and  minute,  as  it  was  far-seeing  and 
comprehensive.  His  memory,  liow  evcr,  cither  through  defect  of 
judgment  or  the  case  with  which  it  could,  retain  every  thing, 
was  too  omnivorous  to  be  select :  and,  with  a  little  modification, 
we  may  apply  to  him  what  Milton  said  of  the  fathers.  ‘  What¬ 
soever  time,  or  tlic  heedless  hand  of  blind  chance,  hath  draw  n 
down  from  of  old  in  her  huge  drag  net,  wdiethcr  fish  or  seaweed, 
whether  shells  or  shrubs,  unpicked,  and  unchosen ' — such  is  his 
learning. 

In  Howe’s  writings,  tlicre  is  enough  to  shew  that  his  reading 
had  been  ecjually  and,  upon  some  subjects  such  as  mental  and 
moral  philosophy  and  physical  science,  more  than  equally  exten- 
sive  :  but  his  memory,  though  one  of  prodigious  pow  cr,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  ecjually  prompt  or  capacious,  or  so  redun¬ 
dantly  stored.  But,  if  the  stores,  which  he  had  gathered  cither 
fmm  hooks  or  the  scenes  around  him,  were  less  ample  or  imnic- 
diatelv  at  command,  thev  were  more  valuable  and  select.  In 
amassing  literary  treasure,  Taylor,  in  liis  credulity,  appears  to 
have  laid  up  gold  and  copper,  base  coin  and  genuine,  diamonds 
and  bn»ken  glass,  w  ith  equal  avidity ;  while  How  e's  high  taste 
and  philosophical  discernment  allowed  him  to  receive  nothing 
but  genuine  silver,  or  the  j)nrest  gold.  Howe's  memory  there¬ 
fore,  though  less  cajiacious,  less  gushingly  full,  is  nevertheless  a 
vast  reservoir,  that  has  been  fed  from  purer  streams,  and  is  not 
cncumbcrt'd  w  ith  reptiles  and  w  eeds. 

In  some  of  his  treatises  Taylor  has  displayed  a  prodigious 
amount  of  thought,  and,  in  logical  clearness,  closeness,  and  sub¬ 
tlety,  he  is  not  inferior  to  Howe  :  but  in  grandeur,  depth,  origi¬ 
nality,  loftiness,  sublimity,  and  philosophical  power,  Howe  stands 
unrivalled  and  alone.  Taylor  rarely  ventures  into  a  field  of 
thought  unoccupied  by  other  men  ;  and,  though  full  of  original 
fancies,  there  is  little  of  what  is  original  in  the  substance  ot  his 
thoughts;  but  Howe's  imperial  intellect  reigns  over  regions  ex¬ 
clusively  its  own.  Ihe  commonest  subjects  in  his  hand,  by  the 
unusual  light  which  he  throws  upon  tlicm,  or  the  unexpected 
relations  in  which  they  arc  viewed,  arc  rendered  strikingly 
new  ;  while  from  the  boldness  of  his  generalisations,  as  well 
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as  the  breadth  and  suggestiveness  of  his  strokes,  his  repre¬ 
sentations  derive  a  truthfulness  and  power,  which  no  elaborate 
minuteness  ean  supply.  With  whatever  aptness  or  beauty 
Taylor  quotes  or  even  discusses  a  passage  of  scripture,  he  rarely 
shews  us  anything  in  it  which  we  did  not  see  before.  But  a 
passage,  discussed  or  merely  alluded  to  by  llowe,  often  bursts 
like  a  new  revelation  on  the  soul ;  unfolding  a  world  of  impor¬ 
tant  meaning,  before  unthought  of  or  unknow  n. 

Guided  by  that  Spirit  which  searcheth  all  things^  yea,  the  deep 
things  of  God,  he  dives  downward  into  the  profound,  fetching,  out 
of  the  very  depths  of  revelation,  pearls  of  great  price.  At  the 
same  time,  there  is  such  an  ethereal  loftiness  and  massive  gran¬ 
deur  in  his  conceptions,  such  a  solemn  and  subduing  earnestness 
as  well  as  fitness  and  sublimity  in  his  appeals,  as  leave  him  w  ith- 
out  a  superior  or  even  an  equal  amongst  our  theological  writers. 
He  appears,  on  principle*,  to  have  been  opposed  to  an  artificial 
style  of  composition :  but  what  reader,  of  taste  or  sensibility,  is 
there,  who  is  not  lost  in  the  solemn  grandeur,  the  hallowed 
feeling,  the  sublime  pliilosophy  and  power,  of  the  following  des¬ 
cription  of  a  soul  in  ruins ;  which,  though  well-known,  we  cannot 
forbe«ar  to  quote. 

*  The  stately  ruins  arc  visible  to  every  eye  that  bear  in  their  front 
(yet  extant)  this  doleful  inscription, — IIKKE  GOD  ONCE  DWELT. 
Enough  appears  of  the  admirable  frame  and  structure  of  the  soul  of 
man,  to  show  that  the  Divine  presence  did  sometime  reside  in  it ;  more 
than  enough  of  vicious  deformity,  to  proclaim  he  is  now  retired  and 
gone.  The  lamps  are  extinct,  the  altar  overturned;  the  light  and  love 
arc  now  vanished,  which  did  the  one  shine  with  so  heavenly  brightness, 
the  other  burn  with  so  pious  fervour  ;  the  golden  candlestick  is  displaced 
and  thrown  away  as  a  useless  thing,  to  make  room  for  the  throne  of  the 
prince  of  darkness  ;  the  sacred  incense,  which  sent  rolling  up  in  clouds 
its  rich  perfumes,  is  exchanged  for  a  poisonous,  hellish  vapour,  and  here 
is,  *  instead  of  a  sweet  savour,  a  stench.’  .  .  .  ‘  What  have  not  the 
enemies  done  wickedly  in  the  sanctuary  !’  How  have  *  they  broken  dowm 
the  carved  work  thereof,’  and  that,  too,  *  with  axes  and  liammcrs,*  the 
noise  whereof  was  not  to  be  heard  in  building,  much  less  in  the  demolish¬ 
ing  this  sacred  frame  !  Look  upon  the  fragments  of  that  curious  sculp¬ 
ture  which  once  adorned  the  palace  of  that  great  king  ;  the  relics  of 
common  notions ;  the  lively  prints  of  undefaced  truth  ;  the  fair  ideas  of 
things  ;  the  yet  legible  precepts  that  relate  to  practice,  llehold  !  with 
what  accuracy  the  broken  pieces  show  these  to  have  been  engraven  by 
the  linger  of  God  ;  and  how  they  now  lie  torn  and  scattered,  one  in  this 
diirk  corner,  another  in  that,  buried  in  heaps  of  dirt  and  rubbish.  ,  .  . 
^ou  come,  amidst  all  this  confusion,  as  into  the  ruined  palace  of  some 
great  prince,  in  which  you  see  here  the  fragments  of  a  noble  pillar,  there 
the  shuttered  pieces  of  some  curious  imagery,  and  all  lying  neglected  and 

•  See  ‘  Delighting  in  God,*  vol.  ii.  p.  570. 
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among  hMps  of  dirt.  .  .  .  So  that,  should  there  be  any  pretence 
to  the  Divine  presence,  it  might  be  said,  ‘  If  God  be  here,  why  is  it  thus  ?’ 
Tlic  fudeil  glory,  the  darkness,  the  disorder,  the  impurity,  the  decayed 
Mate,  in  all  respects,  of  the  temple,  too  plainly  show  the  Great  Inhabitant 
%$  gone!* — Living  Temple,  vol.  i.  pp.  226*. 


In  some  of  Taylor’s  principal  works,  an  English  landscape  of 
great  breadth  and  beauty  is  spread  out  before  us,  richly  dimpled 
and  undulating,  every  where,  with  a  profusion  of  blossom  and 
more  valuable  produce ;  not  however  without  poppies,  thistles, 
and  darnel,  mingled  with  the  corn.  lJut,in  the  'Living  Temple,’ 
or  any  of  the  greater  works  of  Howe,  we  have  a  region  of  crag- 
built  mountains,  whose  roots  shoot  downward  to  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  their  summits  upwards  above  the  clouds  :  while,  round 
their  base,  huge  masses  of  rock,  tumbling  in  disorder,  or  even 
crumbling  to  pieces,  shew,  in  the  very  waste  of  intellect, 
the  stupendous  resources  of  the  mind  which  threw’  them 
otr.  Here  we  behold  the  inexhaustible  (piarries  IVom  which 
Ibdey,  in  his  Natural  Theology,  and  other  writers  have  drawn 
not  only  their  thoughts  but  their  illustrations.  Here,  in 
deep  glens,  we  wander  through  regions  of  thought,  but  rjuely 
trodden  by  the  foot  of  man;  or  mount  some  ethereal  top,  that  com¬ 
mands,  at  a  single  view,  the  earth  and  sky.  Here,  in  torrent 
or  waterfall,  we  sec  the  first  gush  of  many  a  pure  mountain- 
stream, which,  through  the  contributionsof  subsequent  minds,  has 
swelled  and  widened  to  a  miglitv  river :  while  oecasionallv  we 
stand  thrilled  into  astonishment,  at  those  strokes  of  holy  indig¬ 
nation,  which  dart  in  thunderbolts  on  the  enemies  of  truth, 
or  at  the  vast  accumulations  of  argument,  hurled  down, 
like  an  avalanche,  to  crush  and  burv  them  for  ever.  Nor 
must  wc  forget  those  fruitful  regions  of  devout  and  tranquil 
contemplation,  so  frequently  interposed ;  nor  those  bright 
spots  of  alpine  flowers,  w  Inch,  though  w  ildly  scattered  as  by  the 
hand  of  chance,  appear  dyed  in  the  very  hue  of  heaven. 

In  mere  fancy,  however,  Taylor,  if  not  more  original,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  more  varied  and  aflluent :  but,  in  sublimity  of  conception, 
in  the  higher  imagination,  or  that  inventive  power  which 
throws  o^>en,  at  a  glance,  a  whole  region  of  thought  to  the 
view,  he  is  decidedly  inferior.  Nor  is  there  aUvays  in  his  figures, 
beautiful  and  brilliant  as  many  of  them  arc,  that  fitness,  subor¬ 
dination,  or  good  taste  w  hich  are  generally  to  be  seen  in  those  of 
Howe.  It  is  remarkable  tm)  that  Taylor,  though  he  often  sports 
with  his  own  bright  fancies,  in  all  the  eagerness  of  a  child 
blowing  glass  or  bubbles  for  amusement,  never  seems  inclined  for 
sport  with  anything  besides.  Some  of  his  quaint  phrases,  idle 
allusions,  and  'old  wives*  fables,’  arc  irresistibly  droll ;  but  much 
of  the  drollery  arises  from  the  devout  seriousness  and  undoubting 
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gravity  of  tho  writer ;  nor  do  wc  recollect  a  single  instance 
of  intcntioinil  sarcasm  or  humour.  Ilut  Howe,  though  equally 
soleiun  and  much  more  earnest  in  his  appeals,  lias  shewn  in  his 
letters  and  conversations,  as  well  as  his  graver  productions,  con¬ 
siderable  powers  of  wit,  which  on  suitable  occasions,  he  could 
employ  with  great  force,  either  in  the  way  of  pleasantry  or  satire. 
It  should  be  observed  however  that  he  never  suffers  his  wit  to 
run  away  with  his  temper  or  his  argument,  but  is  just  as  philo¬ 
sophically  calm  and  logical  in  his  banter,  as  in  his  graver  dis¬ 
cussions  ;  of  which  the  following  sentences  from  the  *  Living 
Temple,'  in  which  the  dreams  of  the  epieurean  philosophy  arc 
held  up  to  ridicule,  may  serve  as  an  example. 

*  Only  consider  what  is  said  of  the  constitution  and  nature  of  the 
human  soul  itself,  which  is  said  to  be  composed  of  very  well  polished, 
the  smoothest  and  the  roundest  atoms,  and  which  are  of  the  neatest 
fashion,  and  every  way,  you  must  suppose,  the  best  conditioned  tho 
whole  eountry  could  afford,  of  a  more  excellent  make,  as  there  is  added, 
than  those  of  the  fire  itself.  And  these  are  the  things,  you  must  know, 
which  think,  study,  contemplate,  frame  syllogisms,  make  theorems,  lay 
plots,  contrive  business,  act  the  philosopher,  the  logician,  the  mathema¬ 
tician,  statesman,  and  every  thing  else.  .  .  .  And  now.  because  it  is 
not  to  be  thought  that  all  atoms  are  rational  (for  then  the  stump  of  u 
tree  or  a  bundle  of  straw  might  serve  to  make  a  soul  of  .  .  .),  it  is  to 
be  considered  by  which  of  those  properties  [mentioned],  an  aton^  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  being  rational,  and  the  rational  atoms  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  rest.  .  .  .  Epicureus  would  here  have  us  helieve 
that  the  least  are  fittest  for  this  turn  .  .  .  Here,  sure,  the  fate  is  very 
hard  of  those  that  come  nearest  the  size,  but  only  by  a  very  little  too 
much  corpulency,  happen  to  be  excluded  as  unworthy  to  be  counted 
among  the  rational  etoms.  Hut  sure,  if  all  sober  reason  be  not  utterly 
lost  and  squandered  away  among  these  little  entities,  it  must  needs  be 
judged  altogether  incomprehensible  why,  if,  upon  the  account  of  mere 
littleness,  any  atom  should  be  capable  of  reason,  all  should  not  be  so, 
and  then  we  could  not  but  have  a  very  rational  world,’  ike.  &c. —  Living 
Temple,  vol.  i.  pp.  65,  66. 

Of  all  folly,  that  which  offers  itself  to  the  world  in  the  garb 
of  pliilosophy,  is  the  most  nauseous ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  say,  in 
what  way,  Howe  could  better  have  handled  the  absurdities  of 
atheistical  philosophers,  than  he  did.  Hut  to  answer  a  fool  ac- 
rordim/  to  his  folly,  w  as  a  task  from  which,  how  ever  lawful,  his 
habitually  devout  and  earnest  mind  recoiled.  No  sooner,  there¬ 
fore,  is  the  painful  work  over,  than  he  apologises  for  what  he 
has  done,  pleading  as  an  excuse,  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and 
the  example  of  Klijah. 

In  point  of  style  w’c  accord  to  Taylor,  as  many  of  our  readers 
will  rcjidily  anticipate,  a  decided  superiority.  His  sentences  arc 
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more  rythmical  and  flowiiig,  his  combinations  more  diversified 
and  happy,  his  expressions  more  distinct  and  transparent ;  and, 
though  remarkably  free  from  triteness  and  common  place,  he 
never  seems  at  a  loss  for  language,  or  to  experience  the  least 
difficulty  in  bending  it  to  his  purpose.  In  all  these  respects, 
as  well  as  in  the  smoothness  of  his  transitions,  he  far  surpasses 
llowc,  whose  words  are  olleii  ill-chosen,  and  loosely  thrown 
together.  Howe's  sentences,  too,  are  many  of  them  long,  intri¬ 
cate,  and  unmusical ;  with  parenthesis  w  ithin  parenthesis,  and 
the  several  clauses  thrown  together,  with  so  little  subordination 
to  each  other  or  the  leading  idea,  as  to  perplex  and  weary  the 
reader.  Taylor  is  often  guilty  of  dividing  and  subdividing  uith 
unmerciful  prolixity;  but  Howe  not  only  equals  him  in  tliis 
particular,  but  leaves  the  skeleton  deformities  of  his  method  so 

{)rominent  and  bare,  as  greatly  to  interfere  with  the  unity  ami 
jeauty  of  his  composition. 

In  Taylor’s  style,  how  ever,  there  is  an  affected  maiinerisin  and 
an  occasional  coarseness,  from  which  Howe  is  altogether  free.  His 
antitheses  and  analogies  iu:e  often  strained  beyond  their  power. 
AVhcii  his  imagination  feels  the  breeze,  not  contented  whh 
crowding  sail,  he  hoists  such  an  array  of  gay  flags  to  the  wind, 
that  we  lose  sight  of  the  true  signals  of  thought,  amongst  a 
number  of  flaunting  colours  and  idle  decorations.  The  formal 
manner  in  which  he  introduces  a  favourite  figure,  with  the 
preliminary  ‘  so  have  I  seen,'  ‘  so  have  I  seen  a  lark,'  ‘  so  have  I 
seen  a  river,’  ‘  so  have  I  seen  the  pillars  of  a  building,'  not  only 
stops  the  current  of  thought  and  feeling,  but  creates  the  iin- 
plciisaut  impression,  that  the  preacher  is  thinking  more  of 
himself  and  his  figures,  than  of  the  subject  or  of  his  hearers. 
Ill  the  midst  of  his  most  solemn  musings  and  appeals,  if  an 
idle  fancy,  or  some  old  monkish  story,  happens  to  cross  his  path, 
he  breaks  away  after  it  with  as  little  propriety,  as  if,  in  charging 
an  enemy,  he  were  to  gallop  off,  in  clnivsc  of  a  butterfly,  from 
the  field  of  battle.  The  way,  too,  in  which  he  joins  together  a 
string  of  epithets,  or  the  several  members  of  a  sentence,  by  a 
frequent  repetition  of  the  little  particles  or,  but,  or  and,  instead 
of  weaving  them  into  each  other,  or  linking  them  differently 
together,  has  always  appeared  to  us  a  considerable  blemish  in 
his  style.  We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  w  here  the  several  epi¬ 
thets  or  clauses  may  require  a  distinct,  emphatic  utterance,  a 
writer,  or  rather  speaker,  may  not  find  an  occasional  advantage 
in  such  a  repetition,  provided  it  be  done  sparingly,  and  ob¬ 
viously  w  ith  such  a  design.  Hut  in  many  of  Taylor's  sentences 
we  find  the  particle  ^and*  repeated  twelve  or  fifteen  times;  and 
in  one,  to  which  onr  attention  is  this  moment  accidentally 
turned,  there  are  no  less  than  twenty  repetitions.  It  is  when 
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he  intends  a  climax,  that  he  generally  has  recourse  to  this  ex¬ 
pedient.  But,  instead  of  mounting  by  a  ladder  of  such  rude 
construction,  and  by  artificial  steps  all  formed  alike,  it  surely  is 
A  nobler  thing  to  take  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and  soar  upward 
in  a  direct  flight  to  the  sky. 

Barbarisms  and  new-coined  words  disfigure  the  works  of  both 
writers,  in  about  an  equal  degree.  But  IlowVs  style,  with  all 
its  faults,  is  remarkably  free  from  affectation  or.self-conccit.  The 
inartificial  sentences,  through  which  the  mighty  tide  of  thought 
rolls  on,  seem  to  tumble  hither  and  thither,  as  carelessly  as  the 
waves  of  the  sea;  but,  on  that  very  account,  they  arc  frequently 
thrown,  as  if  by  chance,  into  shapes  of  great  beauty  atid  power. 
His  expression  is  often  redundant,or,  at  other  times,  defective  and 
obscure;  but  no  impertinent  fancy,  no  childish  allusion,  or 
straining  after  effect,  is  ever  suflered  to  disturb  the  steady 
movement  of  thought,  or  the  irresistible  earnestness  of  his 
appeals  to  the  conscience  or  the  heart.  Whether  he  interro¬ 
gates,  argues,  or  expostulates,  it  is  invariably  with  a  most 
solemn  and  subduing  effect,  and  as  if  God  by  him  were  saying. 
Come  now  and  let  us  reason  together. 

Of  all  Taylor's  works,  his  ‘  Ductor  Dubitantium,'  though  less 
popular  than  his  ‘  Holy  Living  and  Dying,'  his  '  Liberty  of 
Prophesying,'  and  a  few  others,  was  considered  by  himself,  and 
we  think  justly,  the  greatest.  Its  object  is  to  furnish  a  perfect 
system  of  c.asuistical  theology,  for  the  relief  of  conscience,  under 
all  the  difficulties  and  dangers,  whether  speculative  or  j)ractical, 
to  which  it  may  be  exposed.  It  is  less  distinguished  by  dazzling 
imagery,  than  some  of  his  other  compositions,  for  he  seems 
intentionally  to  have  kept  his  fancy  under  rein ;  nor  can  a 
work,  so  casuistical,  so  minutely  s|)eculafivc,  or  so  deeply  tinc¬ 
tured  with  the  ])olitical  and  ecclesiastical  prejudices  of  the 
author,  be  regarded  as  one  of  great  practical  utility.  But  it 
contains  a  world  of  subtle  thouglits,  admirably  expressed ;  and 
those  who  wish  to  sec  the  vast  range  of  Taylor's  niind,  or  the 
chief  excellencies  of  his  style,  will  find  them  there :  though 
that  part  of  the  preface  in  which  he  addresses  Charles  the  Se¬ 
cond,  under  the  names  of  David  and  Job,  and  describes  him  as 
coming  down,  like  Moses  from  the  holy  mount,  w  ith  the  two 
tables  of  the  Law  in  his  hands,  to  bless  the  people  with  his 
hjdlowcd  ministrations,  is  such  a  stretch  of  fancy,  as  Charles 
himself  must  have  wondered  or  smiled  to  behold. 

The  same  place  which  the  ‘  Ductor  Dubitantium  '  holds  among 
the  works  of  Taylor,  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  *  Living  Temple ' 
among  the  productions  of  Howe;  and,  considered  simply  as  a 
J^tupendous  monument  of  thought,  it  is  perhaps  entitled  to  the 
praise.  We  have  always,  however,  deemed  it  a  misfortune,  that 
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the  Ruthor  should  have  chosen  a  figurative  passage  of  Scripture, 
at  the  platform  for  a  body  of  divinity,  wdiich  lie  evidently  in¬ 
tended  that  work  to  be.  The  necessity  which  he  supposed 
himself  under,  of  keepiii"  up  the  figure  through  a  long  work, 
and  at  the  same  time,  of  pressing  into  his  service  all  the  scrip¬ 
tural  allusions  to  a  temple,  however  variously  applied,  has  not 
only  cramped  his  genius,  but  thrown  him  into  a  confusion  of 
ideas,  which  no  ingenuity,  not  even  his  ow'u,  could  prevent.  In 
this  respect,  Howe’s  '  Living  Temple,’  composed  of  a  number  of 
little  temples,  raised  upfroni  a  pattern  temple  sown  in  the  earth, 
has  always  appeared  to  us  a  far  less  beautiful  and  harnionioiis 
stnicture  than  the  ‘Spiritual  House’  of  the  apostle  Peter,  eoin- 
posod,  not  of  living  temples,  but  of  ‘living  stones.*  On  this,  as 
well  as  some  other  accounts,  we  cannot  but  regard  the  ‘  Hlessed- 
nes8  of  the  Righteous,*  ‘  Delighting  in  God,’  ‘  Redeemer’s  'rears,’ 
and  the  ‘  Vanity  of  Man  as  Mortal,’  as  more  interesting,  though 
perhaps  less  wonderful,  displays  of  his  genius. 

M'ith  all  his  celebrity,  few  writers  appear  to  have  siifiered 
more  than  Howe,  from  the  careless  manner  in  which  his  works 
liHve  been  issued  from  the  press;  nor  can  we  withhold  from  the 
editor  and  publishers  of  the  edition  now  before  us,  our  cordial 
thanks  for  the  pains  whicli  they  have  taken,  to  place  the  works 
of  so  unrivalled  an  author,  in  an  intelligible  shape  before  the 
world.  It  comprises  all  that  remains  of  what  was  publisheil 
during  the  life-time  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  writer; 
and  the  editor  appears  to  have  laboured,  with  very  commenda¬ 
ble  care,  to  restore  the  text  as  closely  as  possible  to  its  original 
state,  placing  in  brackets  every  word  which  he  lias  deemed  it 
necessary  to  add.  The  punctuation  Mr.  Hewlett  has  avowedly 
taken  upon  himself ;  and,  though  we  arc  not  sure  that  such  a 
liberty  should  be  ventured  ou  by  any  editor,  with  the  w’ritiugs 
of  such  a  man  as  Howe,  we  cannot  but  regard  Mr  Hewlett’s 
alterations,  which  sometimes  amount  to  twentv  or  thirtv  in  a 
page,  as  proofs  of  a  very  diligent  concern  to  render  the  meaning 
of  the  author  as  intelligible  as  possible  to  the  reader.  If  by 
this  means  he  has  taken  from  llowe  the  benefit,  whatever  it 
might  be,  of  his  own  punctuation,  he  lias  certainly,  on  the  other 
hand,  done  his  author  the  justice  of  sw’ocping  away  a  vast  amount 
of  dust  and  cobwebs,  with  which  time  or  chance  bad  obscured 
the  beautv  of  his  w  ritings. 

Instead  of  ('alamy’s  Life  of  Howe,  Mr.  Hewlett  has  prefixed 
a  brief  memoir  of  liis  own,  in  which,  though  it  is  little  more 
than  an  abstract  of  Calamy’s  I/ife,  he  has  shown  himself  to  be 
an  interesting  writer,  and  corrected  several  inaccuracies  into 
which  previous  biographers  have  fallen.  In  Calamy’s  sketch, 
however,  there  is  a  treshness  and  truthfulness  of  tone  and  ex- 
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prcssiou,  arising  from  liis  personal  acquaintance  with  Howe  and 
the  times  in  which  he  lived,  w  hich  none  but  a  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  writer  of  the  present  day  could  be  expected  to  e(iual ;  and 
on  this  account,  as  well  as  another  which  we  feel  bound  to 
mention,  we  regret  the  editor’s  substitution  of  his  own. 

Though  we  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  suspect  a  dissenting 
minister,  either  of  not  understanding  or  appreciating  the  non¬ 
conformity  whieli  he  is  employed  to  teach  and  of  which  Howe 
was  so  high  an  example,  there  are  two  or  three  paragraphs  in 
Hr.  Hewlett’s  Memoir,  which  we  feel  it  extremely  diflieult 
otherwise  to  explain.  In  speaking  of  the  privations  to  which 
Howe  was  driven  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  he  tells  us  not  that 
Howe  justified,  but  that  be  *  ihoiujhi  himaelf''  justified  in 
quitting  the  establishment.  *  That  Howe,’  be  adds  in  another 
jdaec,  ‘  was  not  in  this  or  any  later  period  what  would  be  noW 
termed  '  a  consistent  Dissenter,’  appears  undeniably  evident; 
His  writings  do  not  contain  a  single  line  in  opposition  to  a  na¬ 
tional  support  of  the  ministers  of  Christ;  nor  does  he  seem,  for 
himself  to  have  objected  to  the  required  forms  and  services  of 
the  Established  Church.’ — p.  18.  And  again,  in  speaking  of 
Defoe’s  Controversy  with  Howe,  he  says,  ‘As  a  motto,  Defoe 
had  uncharitably,  and  indeed  jirofanely,  prefixed  to  his  pamphlet 
the  words  of  Elijah,  ‘  If  the  Lord  be  Cod,  follow  him ;  but  if 

Ihial, - ;’  and  in  the  course  of  the  preface  alllrmed,  that  any 

member  of  a  dissenting  church  who  wius  known  to  commune 
with  the  church  of  England,  ought  not  to  be  received  in  his 
own  church  again,  but  as  a  2)enitc?it !  Alas,  for  poor  human 
nature !’ — p.  H). 

With  ri'gard  to  Defoe,  we  can  only  say  ‘  Alas  !’  for  any  dissent¬ 
ing  minister  who  alfcets  to  pity  him  ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  so 
deeply  to  be  regretted,  in  the  life  of  Howe,  as  that,  by  defending 
the  occasional  conformity  of  half-hearted  dissenters  with  the 
church,  he  should  have  merited  the  rebuke  of  so  faithful  and 
disinterested  a  writer.  In  opposition  to  what  Mr.  Hewlett  has 
asserted,  we  must  beg  to  remind  him  that  Howe  r/iV/,  at  all 
hazards,  renounce  conformity  for  himself;  and  those  who  fairly 
examine  the  then  existing  state  of  the  Establishment,  w  ill  find  it 
extremely  dillicult  to  censure  the  righteous  indignation,  against 
the  occasional  conformity  of  dissenters,  expressed  by  Defoe. 
H  hat  was  the  church  at  that  period,  but  a  system  of  secular 
corruption,  steeped  in  the  tears  and  blood  of  men,  of  whom  the 
world  was  not  worthy?  Amongst  the  persecutions  which  Howe 
himself  had  witnessed,  he  mentions  ‘  the  worst  and  most  in¬ 
famous  of  mankind,  at  our  own  expense,  hired  to  accuse  us; 
multitudes  of  perjuries  committed,  convictions  made  without  a 
jury,  aud  without  any  hearing  of  the  persons  accused;  iienaltics 
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inflicted,  goods  rifled,  estates  seized  and  embezzled,  houses  bro- 
ken  up,  families  disturbed  often  at  unseasonable  hours  of  the 
night,  without  any  cause  or  shadow  of  a  cause,  if  only  a  malicious 
villain  would  pretend  to  suspect  a  meeting  there ;  .  .  .  a  dread¬ 
ful  storm  of  persecution  that  destroyed  not  a  small  number  of 
lives  in  gaol.’  Surely,  with  such  a  system,  charity  demanded 
that  no  communion,  however  occasional,  should  be  held  ;  and 
considering  that  they  had  the  gospel  in  their  hand,  we  arc  not 
sure  that  Defoe  did  not  rather  compliment  them,  than  other¬ 
wise,  by  comparing  them  with  the  worshippers  of  llaal. 

By  ‘  the  consistent  dissenters,Nvhom  Mr.  Hewlett  mentions 
under  marks  of  cpiotation,  obviously  intended  ns  a  sneer,  these 
who  arc  now  struggling  for  the  separation  of  Church  and  State 
arc  doubtless  the  persons  alluded  to  ;  and,  w  hetlier  it  can  he  re¬ 
conciled  with  good  taste  or  common  prudence,  that  the  editor  of 
a  great  classical  work,  which  belongs  to  all  ages  and  all  j)arties, 
should  avail  himself  of  a  very  accidental  and  unexpected  position, 
to  sneer  at  any  party,  and  especially  a  party  so  liberal  and  cn- 
lightened  as  the  one  mentioned,  we  shall  not  stop  to  iminire. 
Hut,  that  there  is  any  thing  in  the  conduct  of  ‘  consistent  dis¬ 
senters,’  when  compared  with  the  great  principles  laid  down  by 
Howe,  to  warrant  such  a  sneer,  we  most  unequivocally  deny. 

In  the  ‘  Case  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  Represented  and 
Argued,*  Howe,  for  example,  lays  down,  as  the  basis  of  his  non¬ 
conformity,  the  following  great  and  glorious  principles, — That 
there  is  no  authority  in  religion  but  from  God — That  God  has 
given  to  no  man  authority  to  make  laws  against  Himself,  as  re¬ 
vealed  in  his  word —That  laws  opposed  to  God’s  authority  ore 
not  to  be  obeyed^  '  until  it  can  be  well  proved  that  they  who  made 
such  laws  made  the  world  too  ’ — That  though  the  political  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  a  people  may,  according  to  the  constitution  of  a 
government,  make  laws  for  them  about  the  things  they  entrust 
them  with,  it  is  an  absurdity  to  suppose  that  the  people  of  Hug- 
land  have  entrusted  them  with  their  religion  and  their  consciences 
— That,  in  religion,  a  man  can  be  no  more  represented  in  a 
council,  than  at  the  day  of  judgment — That  everj"  man’s  soul  and 
conscience  must  be  in  his  own  keeping,  and  can  be  represented 
by  no  man — That  laws  opposed  to  God’s  laws,  whether  dispensed 
with  or  not,  arc  no  laws,  and  not  to*  be  kept — That  even,  among 
Pagans,  a  revelation  was  always  pretended  as  the  ground  of  any 
religious  institute,  upon  the  implied  principle  that,  in  such  mat¬ 
ters,  human  power  could  not  oblige  the  people’s  consciences. 

Such,  then,  arc  the  principles  of  Nonconformity,  as  laid  down 
by  Howe  in  ‘  The  Case  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  Represented,’ 
— a  document  which  he  drew  up  in  the  name  of  the  whole  body, 
in  his  ripest  years,  and  published  to  the  world  :  and  why  Mr. 
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Hewlett,  who  has  spoken  so  larfijcly  of  Howe’s  plea  for  occnsionnl 
conformity,  should  have  passed  over  in  all  but  absolute  silence 
such  an  exposition  of  his  nonconformity,  we  do  not  profess  to 
explain.  Hut,  before  he  pretended  a  warrant  from  llow’c  to 
sneer  at  ‘  consistent  dissenters,’  he  certainly  ought  to  have  shown 
either  that  no  such  principles  as  the  above  are  to  be  met  with  in 
Howe’s  writings,  or  that  the  union  of  Church  and  State  is  con¬ 
sistent  w  ith  such  principles.  That  the  Anti  •State-Church 
Society  will  survive  the  sly  shafts,  or  rather,  little  bird- 
bolts  of  our  editor,  w  e  «are  not  in  the  least  afraid  ;  but,  in  justice 
to  the  memory  Howe,  we  cannot  allow  him  to  feather  them 
with  so  illustrious  a  name.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to 
sec  every  thing  at  once:  and  it  detracts  but  little  from  Howe’s 
greatness,  that,  involved,  like  many  other  leading  men  of  his 
day,  in  a  perpetual  struggle  for  liberty  of  worship,  he  over¬ 
looked  the  application  of  his  principles  to  the  separation  (T 
Church  and  State.  Hut  if,  as  he  expressly  declares,  a  parliament 
can  no  more  represent  a  man  in  religion  than  at  the  judgment 
day,  and  the  laws  contrary  to  revelation  arc  no  laws  and  not  to 
he  obeyed,  unless  ‘  those  who  make  them  well  prove  that  they 
made  the  world  too,’  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  directly 
follows,  as  a  matter  of  course.  And,  from  the  whole  tenonr  of 
his  life — from  his  hatred  of  all  tyranny — his  unconquerable  love 
of  lilx'rty ;  and  from  the  readiness  with  which  he  sliared  in  the 
responsibility  of  a  great  political  revolution,  for  the  overthrow  of 
civil  and  religions  despotism — vve  firmly  believe  that,  under  the 
same  circumstances  with  the  dissenters  of  the  present  day,  he 
would  he  amongst  the  foremost  to  insist  that  nothing  should  be 
rendered  unto  Caisar  which  belongs  to  God. 

For  the  present  edition  of  Howe’s  works,  however,  notw  ith¬ 
standing  the  exceptions  just  mentioned,  and  the  want  of  a  more 
copious  index,  we  return  both  the  publishers  and  the  editor  our 
cordial  thanks ;  heartily  recommending  it  to  our  rejidcrs  as  the 
one  which,  if  unfurnished,  we  should  certainly  purchase  for 
ourselves. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Willmott’s  Biography  of  Taylor,  our  space 
will  only  allow  us  to  say  that  it  is  a  very  interesting,  sprightly, 
admirably  written  little  book,  with  much  in  it  wortliy  of  high 
praise,  and  with  not  a  little,  in  the  way  of  clerical  bigotry,  that 
deserves  to  be  severely  censured.  Among  the  contemporaries 
of  Taylor,  he  piisscs  by  the  names  of  Howe,  Baxter,  Owen, 
Charnock,  Poole,  and  the  whole  host  of  puritan  divines,  with  as 
much  silence  .as  if  they  had  never  existed.  In  his  representa¬ 
tions,  moreover,  of  the  conduct  of  the  two  great  opposing  parties 
towards  each  other,  facts  are  shamefully  perverted ;  and,  in 
speaking  of  Jeanes,  he  tells  us,  with  astonishing  assurance. 
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that  ‘  be  bad  been  a  contemporary  with  Taylor  at  Oxford,  and 
bad  carried  over  to  tbe  Puritans  considerable  supplies  of  erudi¬ 
tion  and  honesty,  of  which  they  stood  so  largely  in  need.*  We 
should  be  extremely  sorry  to  suspect  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Will- 
motPs  profession  either  of  gross  ignorance,  or  of  uttering  u  hat 
be  knows  to  be  untrue ;  but,  till  be  directs  our  attention  to  a 
clerical  work  of  greater  erudition  than  the  Synopsis  Criticoriim 
of  Poole,  or  to  a  nobler  combination  of  learning  and  intcgiitv 
than  we  meet  with  in  the  lives  and  writings  of  Milton  and 
Howe,  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  reconcile  his  assertion 
with  common  honesty  or  common  sense.  For  the  insight  ho 
has  given  us  into  the  beauties  of  his  favourite  preachers  and 
theologians,  we  heartily  thank  him ;  but  there  is  a  black 
drop  of  bigotry  in  his  eye,  which  blinds  him  to  the  worth  of  all 
parties  but  his  own :  and  of  that,  before  he  writes  again,  we 
would  seriously  recommend  him  to  get  cured. 


Art.  II. — A  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  senthy  Her  Majestfs  Govern^ 
$nemt  to  the  River  Niger ,  in  1841,  under  the  command  of  Captain  H. 
I).  TroUetf  R.N.  By  Captain  William  Allen,  R.N.,  and  T.  R.  H. 
I'hompfion,  M.D.,  R.N.  Published  with  the  Sanction  of  the  Colo¬ 
nial  Office,  and  the  Admiralty.  London  i  Bentley. 

The  lapse  of  centuries  has  failed  to  dissipate  that  mystery,  w  hich 
the  remotest  traditions  reveal,  hanging  over  the  interior  regions 
of  Africa.  From  periods  beyond  the  reach  of  history,  w  e  dis¬ 
cover  bold  and  daring  navigators,  endeavouring  to  circumnavi¬ 
gate  her  inhospitable  shores,  and  to  push  their  discoveries  into 
the  heart  of  a  continent  so  completely  girdled  by  an  array  of 
danger  and  difficulty  that  it  defied  the  enthusiasm  of  the  most 
eager,  while  as  each  glimmer  of  light  fell  upon  the  mysterious 
region,  and  revealed  the  shape  of  some  new  feature,  the  curios¬ 
ity  of  the  voyager  was  sharpened,  in  proportion  as  his  efforts 
met  with  failure.  IVadition  tells  of  adventurous  travellers,  who, 
in  ancient  times,  journeyed  into  unknown  countries,  as  the 
pioneers  of  oominerce,  and  oftener  still  of  conquest.  Herodotus 
describes  a  company  of  young  men,  who  pushed  their  researches 
deep  into  the  solitudes  of  a  strange  land,  first  traversing  a 
densely  j)eopled  region,  then  entering  a  country  abounding  in 
wild-b^ts,  and  subsequently  striking  out  upon  broad,  desert 
plains,  and  making  their  way  southward.  After  travelling  for 
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many  days  over  barren  sands^  they  came  to  what  we  infer  must 
have*  been  an  oasis,  where  trees  were  growing,  having  pleasant 
fruit  upon  their  branches.  Ayhile  engaged  in  eating  this  fruit, 
a  number  of  little  men  were  observed  advancing  towards  the 
wanderers,  and  spoke  in  a  strange  langnage.  However,  they  found 
means  of  communicating  with  each  other,  so  that  the  Nasanionians, 
putting  themselves  under  the  guidance  of  their  strange  com¬ 
panions,  were  by  them  led  over  vast  morasses  to  a  great  city, 
built  on  tlie  banks  of  a  broad  river,  flowing  from  the  cst  to  the 
east.  The  inhabitants  were  a  race  of  black  men,  all  of  the  same 
diminutive  stature. 

This  account  gave  occasion  for  much  discussion.  Some  assert 
that  the  Nasamonians  laid  the  scene  of  their  discoveries  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  while  others  contend  that  they  journeyed 
among  the  regions  traversed  by  the  long  hidden  waters  of  the 
Niger.  Evidence  carefully  weighed,  and  submitted  to  a  severe 
test,  goes  to  prove  that  the  latter  was  the  case,  that  the  great 
stream  mentioned  by  the  ancient  historian,  as  flowing  from  west 
to  east,  was  tlie  river  which  has  since  become  the  subject  of  so 
much  research.  However,  the  question  has  not  hitherto  been, 
and  may  never  be,  totally  set  at  rest.  While  the  shadow  of  un¬ 
certainty  remains,  inquiry  will  be  busy,  and  investigation  will 
not  cease.  We  ourselves,  are  inclined  to  take  our  stand  among 
those  who  consider  that  the  Nasamonians  were  entertained  in  a 
large  and  i>opulous  city,  mud  built,  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger. 

ilean while  one  fact  is  obvious,  namely,  that  the  curiosity  of 
the  world  has  for  ages  been  excited  by  rumours  of  a  mighty 
river,  flowing  from  the  west,  which  appeared  to  offer  an  easy  en¬ 
trance  into  the  remote  prorinccs  of  Africa.  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  traveller,  the  avarice  of  the  merchant,  and  the  curious  spirit 
of  the  antiquarian,  had  long  been  batlled  by  the  obsUicles  op¬ 
posed  to  their  endeavours.  The  first  ardently  desired  to  extend 
his  wanderings  into  a  region  so  wonderful  and  obscure,  the  second 
longed  for  the  rich  metals  and  precious  commodities  which 
rumour  spoke  of,  and  the  third  excited  his  imagination  with 
the  idea  of  opening  up  a  new,  and  as  yet  unrevealed  page  in  the 
history  of  the  past.  All  alike  were  anxious,  and  all  alike  met 
with  disappointment.  It  may  readily  be  conceived,  therefore, 
that  reports,  concerning  a  navigable  river  which  promised  to 
jend  its  aid  to  the  barque  of  the  discoverer,  met  with  an  cclio 
in  the  minds  of  all  who  w’erc  interested  in  the  long-bruited 
question,  ‘  Of  what  docs  the  interior  of  Africa  consist  ?'  These 
rumours,  at  first  vague  and  indefinite,  gradually  acquired  shape. 
The  unknown  regions  concerning  wliich  so  much  curiosity 
existed,  were  peopled  by  the  imagination  of  Europe  with  strange 
>*aceR,  the  woods  and  forests  were  filled  with  birds  and  beasts  of 
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varied  species,  and  the  bowels  of  the  earth  were  said  to  be  rich 
in  gold  and  the  other  precious  metals.  The  hopes  of  the  navi¬ 
gator  and  the  trader  were  thus  awakened,  and  nothing  was  so 
eaniestly  desired  as  the  discovery  of  a  passage  into  countries 
teeming  with  such  rich  promise.  No  wish  was  more  deeply  lelt 
than  that  of  dispelling  the  gloom  which  hung  over  those  nntra- 
versed  regions,  of  bringing  to  light  the  mysterious  Niger,  and 
tracing  its  course  from  the  spot  where  it  took  its  rise,  as  was 
then  supposed,  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Gorham,*  to  w  here  it 
rolls  its  immense  flood  of  waters,  tlirough  many  mouths,  into  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea. 

Tlie  curiosity  and  interest  thus  excited,  never  died  away.  It 
is  not  our  purpose,  however,  to  describe  the  progress  of  those 
discoveries  w  hich  opened  a  w  ay  for  the  expedition  of  1811.  They 
were  numerous,  and  made  under  ditferent  circuinstanecs. 
Mungo  Park  turned  his  attention  to  the  question,  and  his  ad¬ 
venturous  career,  his  extraordinary  experience,  and  remote  re¬ 
searches  inspired  the  world  with  still  deeper  solicitude,  while  his 
unhappy  fate  did  not  deter  others  from  following  in  the  same 
track.  Our  task  shall  be  to  accompany  Captain  Allen  and  Pr. 
Thompson,  through  their  interesting  narrative  of  an  expedition, 
which,  though  not  crowned  with  the  brilliant  success  antici¬ 
pated  by  some,  yet  resulted  in  much  good,  and  will  doubtless 
prove  the  source  of  more.  And  here  we  cannot  refrain  from 
remarking  on  the  unamiable  spirit  evinced  by  several  writers, 
especially  in  the  popular  jounials,  when  speaking  on  this  subject. 
Impelled  by  we  know  not  what  motives, — though  jealousy, 
doubtless,  lies  at  the  root  of  their  actions, — they  have,  since 
the  return  of  the  Expedition,  unceasingly  clamoured  about  the 
ill-fated  enterprise,  the  total  failure  which  attended  the  elVorts 
of  our  countrymen,  the  paltry  success  succeeding  so  enormous 
an  outlay,  the  miserable  result  of  so  great  preparation.  Ibit 
the  Niger  Expedition  has  not,  as  we,  on  a  former  occasion,  oi)- 
Rcrvcd,  proved  the  utter  failure  that  such  writers  would  have  us 
believe.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  long  ere  the  extent  of  its 
results  can  be  ascertained,  long  ere  the  impression  created 
among  the  natives,  by  the  appearance  of  the  steam-vessels  on 
their  river,  w  ill  be  cU’aced,  long  ere  the  conviction  of  our  strenjith 
and  power  will  die  away,  long  ere  the  influence  exerted  by  our 
anti-slavery  measures  will  be  lost. 

Our  limits  being  somewhat  confined,  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
follow  our  authors  on  their  voyage  from  England,  until  they 
reached  the  Nun  River,  the  branch  by  which  the  entrance  of  the 
Niger  was  intended  to  be  eflfected.  Nothing  had  been  neglected 
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which  could  ensure  to  the  tliree  steam  vessels,  of  which  the  ex¬ 
pedition  was  composed,  a  safe  and  speedy  passage  up  the  almost 
unnavigated  stream,  beneath  whose  waters  it  was  not  known 
what  dangers  might  lie  concealed. 

On  the  15th  of  October,  the  passage  across  the  bar  was 
effected,  and  one  melancholy  event  occurred,  an  omen,  it  might 
be  regarded,  of  future  failure.  The  instrument-maker  died,  and 
the  first  landing  effected  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger  was  for  tho 
purpose  of  laying  his  remains  in  a  grave  by  lantern-light.  The 
ceremony  was  watched  with  curiosity  by  numerous  natives, 
who  came  down  to  witness  the  burial,  in  their  land,  of  the  strange 
white  man.  Pursuing  their  way,  with  as  much  rapidity  as  the 
dangerous  nature  of  the  stream  would  admit,  they  passed  several 
small  woods  and  dense  masses  of  mangrove,  whence  not  a  sound 
arose,  save  when  the  richly-plumaged  grey-headed  king-hunter, 
or  the  pennant-winged  night-jar,  broke  out  from  the  foliage,  and 
flitted  from  tree  to  tree,  awakened  from  slumber  by  the  strange 
noise  of  the  steam-vessels  as  they  advanced  up  the  river.  During 
a  walk  which  some  of  the  officers  took  on  the  right  bank,  they 
observed  many  beautiful  specimens  of  the  winged  creation; 
among  others,  a  new  and  curious  species  of  swallow  ,  which  was 
whirling  rapidly  over  the  surface  of  a  placid  pool,  darting  occasion¬ 
ally  at  the  insects  which  formed  its  food.  Several  parties  of  natives 
were  encountered,  whose  dress  consisted  of  merely  a  small  piece 
of  chequered  cloth  bound  about  the  loins.  They  were  stout,  well- 
built  men,  with  faces  scarcely  to  be  equalled  for  ugliness.  A 
little  higher  up,  our  travellers  saw  the  dead  body  of  a  female, 
not  long  deceased,  lying  exposed  where  the  receding  tide  had 
left  her.  The  natives  laughed  when  interrogated  on  the  subject, 
and  said  that  probably  she  was  one  of  the  people  who  had  been 
sacrificed  at  some  place  up  the  river,  and  been  floated  down  by 
the  current.  One  or  two  other  bodies  were  passed  shortly  after, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that  the  tribes  in  the  interior,  having 
received  information  of  the  coming  of  the  English  vessels,  liJid, 
to  secure  themselves  from  harm,  enacted  some  great  Fetiche  tra¬ 
gedy,  to  propitiate  their  idols. 

Akassawas  the  first  village  passed.  It  stood  on  the  left  bank, 
and  •  was  composed  of  a  number  of  small,  quadrangular  huts, 
built  of  bamboo,  roofed  with  palm-leaves,  and  surrounded  by 
little  plantiitions  of  cassada,  Indian  corn,  and  bananas.  The  in¬ 
terior  arrangements  of  these  simple  dwellings  arc  excessively 
primitive.  A  compartment  divides  the  hut  into  two.  Fires 
arc  continually  burned  in  winter,  and  round  them  the  family, 
when  unemployed,  usually  congregate.  Flat,  narrow  boards, 
raised  about  eighteen  inches,  on  four  stones,  constitute  the  bed- 
places.  The  people  here  admitted  that  human  sacrifices  do  occa- 
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aioiially  take  place  aiuoug  them,  the  victims  being  slaves,  whoso 
bodies  arc  cast  into  the  stream.  The  corpses  of  free  men  arc, 
however,  buried  in  the  huts,  in  graves  decorated  with  articles  of 
clothing  as  furniture.  A  short  visit  having  been  made  to  this 
place,  the  progress  w’as  coutinued.  The  banks  of  the  river  as¬ 
sumed  a  ditfereut  aspect,  being  bolder  and  more  densely  clothed 
with  vegetation.  But  few  vestiges  of  man,  however,  were  appa¬ 
rent,  though  now  and  then  a  solitary  hut  was  observed, 
standing  in  the  midst  of  a  little  patch  of  cultivated  ground.  A 
few  fishing  stakes  told  the  inmate’s  occupation,  w  hile  oceasioually 
a  native,  in  a  tiny  canoe,  emerged  from  beneath  some  hanging 
foliage,  and  as  suddenly  darted  again  into  concealment,  up  one 
of  the  numerous  little  creeks  which  branch  ofl*  from  the  main 
stream. 

•  The  universal  stillness  of  the  scene  was  very  imposing ;  unbroken  as 
it  was  by  any  sound,  save  the  dashing  of  our  own  ))addlc-whecls,  and 
the  clear  musical  cry  of  the  leadsman,  which  aided  the  elfect,  falling  on 
the  car  in  measured  cadence.  The  huge  and  umbrageous  trees,  with 
their  festoons  of  orchideae,  and  purple  and  white  convolvuli  hanging  upon 
the  branches,  formed  a  combination  of  forest  scenery,  so  striking  and  novel, 
as  enabled  us  to  forget  that  the  much  talked-of  Delta  of  the  Niger  had 
been  fairly  entered  upon.  Several  monkeys  were  noticed  hopping  about, 
the  little  gambollers  springing  from  tree  to  tree,  as  if  intent  on  trv  ing  rate 
of  speed  with  us.' — Vol.  i.  p.  178. 

Passing  Amazuma,  a  tow  n  consisting  of  three  hundred  huts, 
beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  they  pursued  their 
upward  way.  A  village  or  two  appeared  at  intervals, snugly  located 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  forest,  w  here  occasional! v  w  as  observed 
anchored  a  fleet  of  the  trading  boats  from  Brass  Town.  In  one  of 
the  canoes  was  a  slave,  who,  knowing  that  w  ere  he  once  on  board 
of  an  English  vessed  he  should  be  free,  endeavoured  to  ])rcvail  on 
his  master  to  let  him  visit  the  steamer.  To  this  sacrifice,  how¬ 
ever,  the  chief  could  not  be  brought  to  consent,  Jind  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  captive  was  hurried  past,  deprived  for  ever,  perhaps,  of 
the  chance  of  liberty.  On  the  14th  they  reached  Oniah,  a 
considerable  village,  where  they  received  a  visit  from  some  men 
of  distinction.  A  little  above  this  place  they  struck  into  a  branch 
stream,  at  the  further  end  of  w  Inch  was  situated  the  country 
called  by  the  Brass  people,  Senama,  betw'ecn  whose  inhabitants 
and  the  surrounding  tribes,  a  brisk  traflic  is  carried  on  in  slaves, 
palm  oil,  and  other  native  productions.  Tlierc  is  little  ivory  in  this 
neighbourhood.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  state  of  so¬ 
ciety  existing  here,  when  we  mention  the  fact,  that  a  community 
of  Ibus,  trading  with  the  people  of  Benin,  who  come  through 
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various  streams  to  meet  them,  dare  not  advance  their  canoes 
bevond  the  Egoa  creek,  which  is  also  the  limit  set  to  the  progress 
of  the  traders  from  Benin,  while  the  Oiiiahs  must  not  go  beyond 
Senama,  unrestricted  intercourse  being  forbidden.  It  was  not 
deemed  desirable  to  explore  more  than  five  or  six  miles  of  the 
branch  river,  our  explorers  therefore  retraced  their  track,  and 
entered  again  upon  the  main  stream,  now  of  magnificent  dimen¬ 
sions.  The  banks  were  occasionally  dotted  with  lofty  fishing 
huts,  built  on  poles ;  and  large  boats,  with  numerous  small  ca¬ 
noes,  sprinkled  the  stream.  Two  days  after,  a  boat  of  consider¬ 
able  dimensions  was  observed  steering  from  a  creek.  On  board 
of  it  was  a  deputation  from  King  Obi,  of  Aboh  Town,  who  sent 
to  inquire  whether  the  intentions  of  the  expedition  were  peace¬ 
able  ;  and  whether  any  of  his  friends  of  the  former  expedition 
had  accompanied  it.  Ejeh,  a  young  prince,  behaved  with  much 
|>oliteness  to  Captain  Allen,  and  insisted  upon  being  allowed  to 
wjish  his  feet.  After  partaking  of  an  ample  breakfast,  and  having 
received  assurance  of  the  good  intentions  of  the  new  comers,  the 
young  chief  returned  to  Aboh  to  report  progress  to  the  king. 
Three  hours  elapsed,  and  the  royal  cortege  was  seen  moving 
slowly  down  the  waters  of  the  creek,  at  the  head  of  which  the 
town  stood.  Foremost  came  a  large  boat,  with  a  rude  attempt  at 
an  Union  Jack  hoisted  on  its  mast.  In  this  his  majesty  sat, 
while  a  numerous  retinue  followed  in  craft  of  smaller  dimensions. 
As  they  approached  the  vessels,  evident  signs  of  timidity  were 
evinced,  the  natives  being,  doubtless,  anxious  as  to  the  result  of 
their  placing  themselves  on  the  deck  of  a  canoe  so  formidable  as 
the  Wilberforce.  However,  his  majesty  shortly  came  on  board,  and 
after  a  protracted  visit,  left  amid  the  tumult  of  tom  toms,  which 
his  black  attendants  vigorously  belaboured  with  wooden  sticks. 
While  dwelling  on  this  portion  of  the  narrative,  we  cannot  re¬ 
frain  from  remarking  on  the  many  amiable  traits  of  character 
observed  among  the  natives,  who  when  some  trifling  articles  of 
dress  were  thrown  into  the  water  for  the  villagers,  in  order  to 
save  the  time  occupied  by  sending  on  shore,  picked  them  up, 
and  offered  to  restore  them,  imagining  they  had  been  dropped 
by  accident.  At  another  place,  one  of  the  vessels  ran  upon 
a  shoal  and  remained  fast.  The  inhabitants  of  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  hamlet  not  at  first  perceiving  the  cause  of  this  stoppage, 
thronged  to  the  river’s  brink  armed  with  vjirious  weapons. 
No  sooner,  however,  did  they  learn  the  real  cause  of  the  delay, 
than  they  lent  a  willing  hand,  and  speedily  set  the  steamer  afloat 
in  deep  water. 

The  creek  leading  to  the  celebrated  Brass  Town  was  passed, 
but  our  travellers  had  sufficient  knowledge  of  King  Boy,  and  did 
not  wish  to  increase  the  acquaintance  witli  him.  After  a  second 
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visit  from  Obi,  therefore,  and  a  lengthened  conference  on  the 
subject  of  the  Slave  Trade,  in  the  course  of  which  the  king  ad¬ 
mitted  its  sinfulness,  and  gave  promise  of  amendment,  the  expe¬ 
dition  pushed  on  towards  Aboh,  situated,  as  we  before  mentioned, 
at  the  head  of  a  long  narrow  creek.  The  steiimers  made  but 
little  progress.  Boats  were  next  resorted  to,  and  afterwards 
canoes ;  but  the  water  became  too  sliallow,  and  the  channel  too 
intricate,  even  for  these.  Overhanging  boughs,  too,  had  rendered 
their  advance  difficult ;  the  party  therefore  landed ;  his  majesty 
mounted  the  shoulders  of  a  brawny  native,  and  they  proceeded 
together  towards  the  royal  dwelling : — 

•  On  arriving  at  the  palace,  the  king  invited  them  to  sit  on  his 
throne,  a  mud  couch,  covered  with  matting.  Obi  gave  them  palm-wine, 
and  began  to  relate  the  result  of  his  visit  to  the  white  man’s  ship ;  of 
all  the  wonderful  things  he  had  seen,  and  the  still  stranger  things  they 
had  told  him;  of  its  being  wrong  to  buy  and  sell  slaves,  &c.  lie  had 
a  numerous  and  willing  audience  in  his  wives,  who  crowded  round  the 
door  of  their  chamber,  expressing  their  astonishment  at  all  they  heard, 
by  loud  exclamations  and  various  gestures.  They  were  of  various  ages, 
some  being  young  and  good-looking,  but  all  fat  enough.  At  another 
door  were  about  twenty  of  a  more  mature  age,  which  the  interpreter 
said  were  superannuated.  Their  simple  dress  was  a  piece  of  cotton 
cloth  round  their  waists  ;  but  they  w’ere  abundantly  adorned  with  anklets 
of  ivory,  weighing  several  pounds,  armlets  of  the  same,  or  of  brass,  and 
some  of  leather,  with  cowries,  and  pieces  of  brass.  Our  officers  were,  of 
course,  objects  of  curious  scrutiny,  and  every  remark  was  accompanied 
by  a  loud  laugh ;  whether  complimentary  or  not,  was  left  to  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  the  subjects  of  it.’ — Ib.  p.  232. 

A  barbarous  state  of  society  characterises  the  population  of 
Aboh.  Their  domestic  manners  are  rude,  and  destitute  of  every 
civilised  feature,  while  their  religious  superstitions  are  as  various 
and  degrading,  as  their  civil  and  moral  code  is  severe  and  unjust. 
The  birth  of  twins  is  looked  upon  as  the  most  terrible  misfortune 
that  can  befal  an  I  bn  w  oman.  One  of  the  ill-fated  infants 
is  immediately  seized,  deposited  in  an  earthern  pot  or  basket, 
and  exposed  in  some  wild  wood  or  thicket,  to  become  a  prey  for 
the  beasts  of  the  fore-st.  The  nnhappy  mother  is  compelled  to 
depart  from  her  native  place,  and  pass  a  long  period  of  purifica¬ 
tion  in  the  woods,  and  if  she  ever  returns,  her  people  look  upon 
her  as  an  object  of  horror,  whom  it  would  be  a  degradation  to 
speak  to,  or  to  sit  in  company  w  ith.  Children  who  cut  their 
upper  teeth  first  arc  believed’  to  possess  a  wicked  disposition, 
hateful  to  (lod  and  man,  and  are  therefore  sacrificed  on  the 
altars  of  tlic  tribe  —  altars  but  too  often  reddened  with 
the  stain  of  human  blood.  In  a  small  hut  at  Aboh,  our 
travellers  saw  a  boy,  fastened  by  an  iron  chain  and  ring,  to  a 
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post.  From  all  that  was  heard  about  him,  they  had  too  much 
reason  to  conjecture  that  he  w  as  doomed  to  die  at  one  of  the 
Fetiche  sacrifices,  wdiich  are  sometimes  perpetrated  with  the 
most  frightful  cruelty,  the  victims  being  fearfully  mutilated, 
and  thus  left  to  linger  out  their  existence,  when  the  carcases  are 
thrown  into  the  river.  A  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  was, 
however,  concluded  with  the  king,  in  which  he  promised  to  ab¬ 
stain  from  these  atrocities,  to  check  slavery  in  his  dominions, 
and  to  exert  his  efforts  towards  the  extension  of  lawful  trade. 
AVhat  inav  be  the  ultimate  result  of  these  measures  time  alone  can 
show'.  Notwithstanding  the  quarrel,  however,  which  subsequently 
took  place  witli  this  crafty  prince,  we  arc  inclined  to  believe  tliat 
much  good  may  spring  from  the  footing  thus  established  on  the 
banks  of  the  Niger.  Treaties  may  be  broken,  engagements  set 
aside,  and  promises  disregarded,  but  the  native  chiefs  will  never 
ccasc  to  remember  that  the  pow  er  w  hich  could  send  an  armament 
so  formidable,  to  a  quarter  of  the  world  so  remote,  penetrating 
into  the  heart  of  a  country  sw  arming  with  strange  races,  w  hose 
habits  and  practices  were  in  direct  opposition  to  the  will  of  Great 
Britain,  could  also  at  any  time  exert  its  pow  er  for  good  or  for  evil 
among  those  races.  Thus  an  influence  will  be  established,  w  hich 
it  should  be  our  care  not  to  let  die. 

On  the  i5rd  of  November  they  reached  Iddah,  by  moonlight. 
This  town  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  rocky  cliff,  overhang¬ 
ing  the  stream.  Several  huge  fires  blazed  from  conspicuous 
points,  and  threw  a  rich,  ruddy  glare  over  the  waters.  A  number 
of  dusky  figures  was  observed  moving  over  the  rocks,  and  the 
ceaseless  sound  of  the  tom  tom,  and  the  loud  and  joyful  shouts 
with  which  the  arrival  of  our  travellers  was  greeted,  told  them  they 
were  w  elcome  to  Iddah.  The  night  w  as  passed  in  peace,  such  peace 
at  least  as  it  was  possible  to  enjoy,  while  the  tremendous  clamour 
of  voices  and  drums  continued.  On  the  following  morning  a 
party  of  Krumcn  w'as  sent  on  shore  to  hew  down  trees  for  fuel, 
while  the  commanders  of  the  expedition  opened  negotiations 
w  ith  the  attah  or  prince.  Ilis  highness  at  first  made  an  assump¬ 
tion  of  imperial  dignity,  bidding  the  deputation  wait  until  he  was 
graciously  pleased  to  reply.  Their  patience  being  exhausted, 
they  pressed  for  an  answer,  and  being  still  further  detained,  sent 
word  to  the  attah  that  the  British  representatives  (for  as  such 
they  must  be  considered)  w'cre  not  accustomed  to  be  trifled  with, 
^llic  king  must  send  and  grtint  an  appointment  with  them,  or 
they  should  return  at  once  to  the  vessels. 

With  much  ceremony  they  were  then  admitted  to  the  royal 
presence;  the  intentions  of  the  commissioners  were  explained  on 
the  one  hand,  and  promises  of  future  good  beiiaviour  obtained 
on  the  other.  But  the  negotiations  in  this  instjince  were  some- 
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what  more  protracted,  it  being  a  task  of  less  ease  to  settle  the 
conditions,  than  it  had  been  at  Aboh.  Ample  oportunity  was 
thus  allowed  our  travellers  to  observe  the  peculiarities  of  Iddah, 
a  town  of  no  mean  importance,  the  largest  in  the  Eggarah 
country,  its  population  falling  little  short  of  nine  thousand.  The 
difficult  access  from  the  river  completely  shields  it  on  that  side, 
though  a  thick  mud  wall  is  not  considered  too  much  as  a  protec- 
tion  for  that  part  of  the  town  where  the  houses  are  assembled 
on  an  undulating  slope,  terminating  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  val¬ 
ley.  The  number  of  artizans  in  this  place  is  considerable.  They 
are  skilful  in  the  various  processes  of  dyeing,  and  the  manufacture 
of  swords  and  other  weapons.  Human  sacrificesare  much  in  vogue, 
though  the  faith  of  Islam  has  made  considerable  progress. 
Among  races,  however,  ignorant  of  the  true  basis  of  be¬ 
lief,  the  practices  of  religion  arc  made  subservient  to  habit, 
and  where  any  particular  tenet  or  prohibition  comes  into  col¬ 
lision  with  custom,  it  is  usually  set  aside.  Such  will  ever  prove 
the  case  where  no  deep-rooted  feeling  exists,  no  firm  conviction 
in  the  power  of  the  Deity,  indeed,  no  steady  belief  at  all.  Their 
own  religion  is  of  themselves,  their  forefathers  raised  it  up,  and 
they  have  continued  to  follow  it,  modifying  it,  doubtless,  through 
the  course  of  ages. 

The  death  of  a  young  seaman,  from  the  effects  of  climate, 
threw  a  gloom  over  the  whole  party,  and  a  day  or  two  after¬ 
wards  they  rapidly  approached  tlie  confluence  of  the  Niger  and 
Chadda  rivers.  They  buried  him  on  a  spot  near  to  the  place 
where  some  victims  of  the  former  expedition  reposed.  Fur¬ 
ther  on,  they  selected  the  site  for  the  Model  Farm,  an  expe¬ 
riment  which  failed,  though  its  want  of  success  ought  not  to 
be  attributed  to  any  circumstances  such  as  should  deter 
others  from  making  a  similar  attempt.  Passing  Eggarah, 
they  reached  the  confluence  of  two  streams.  Here  onr 
authors  take  occasion  to  present  us  with  an  interesting  and 
exceedingly  able  sketch  of  the  manners  and  customs  prevailing 
among  the  races  through  whose  territory  they  had  passed, 
and  of  the  resources  and  productions  of  those  regions.  \\c 
cannot  follow  them  through  these  descriptions,  the  yet 
more  novel  portions  of  the  work  demanding  our  attention.  The 
pestilential  influenct‘s  of  the  climate  proved  too  formidable  an¬ 
tagonists  for  our  enterprising  explorers  to  contend  against. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  Model  Farm,  a  discussion  arose  as 
to  the  propriety  of  pursuing  the  research  any  further.  At  first 
the  proposition  to  return  was  overruled  ;  but  fever  made  rapid 
progress  among  the  ship’s  company,  and  it  was  resolved  that 
the  MMlbcrforce  should  steer  a  seaward  course,  while  the  Albert 
endeavoured  to  push  its  voyage  above  the  confluence.  We  shall 
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not  accoraiMiny  our  authors  on  their  way  down  :  the  passage  was 
marked  by  few,  but  melancholy  events.  Frequent  deaths  oc¬ 
curred,  and  numerous  green  mounds  dotted  the  fertile  banks  of 
the  still  unknown  Niger.  We  read  in  history  of  a  conqueror 
who  was  driven,  with  all  bis  armed  hosts,  with  all  bis  pride  and 
pomp,  to  abandon  a  country  which  be  longed  to  take  possession 
of.  It  was  not  the  strength  of  his  enemies  that  overcame  him  : 
they  were  not  bulwarks  of  stone  that  opposed  him  :  his  ranks 
were  not  thinned  by  the  weapons  of  brave  and  patriotic  races, 
banded  together  for  the  defence  of  their  land.  The  power  which 
triumphed  over  him  was  the  influence  of  a  malignant  climate : 
the  obstacles  which  stood  in  his  way  were  immense  morasses, 
recking  with  deadly  exhalations :  the  weapons  before  which  his 
armies  fell  were  fever,  pestilence — all  the  fatal  accompaniments 
of  an  ungenial  climate,  and  the  destroying  rays  of  a  scorching 
sun.  Such  were  the  difficulties  before  wliich  the  adventurous 
explorers  of  1841  succumbed.  As  they  pursued  their  melan¬ 
choly  course  towards  the  ocean,  little  attention  was  bestowed  on 
the  magnificent  park-like  scenery  which,  on  both  banks  of  the 
stream,  presented  itself  to  the  view.  Seldom  was  a  party  sent 
on  shore  but  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  beneath  the  earth  of 
that  distant  land  one  of  the  many  who,  but  a  few  months  pre¬ 
vious,  had  entered  the  river  with  hearts  bounding  with  hope 
and  energy.  Under  such  auspices,  and  in  a  disabled  state,  tlic 
Wilberforce,  on  the  9th  October,  once  more  put  out  to  sea,  having 
spent  nearly  a  year  in  the  Niger. 

A  short  visit  to  Annobone  restored  health  to  the  shattered 
crew  of  the  Wilberforce.  After  so  protracted  a  sojourn  in  a 
country  where  every  wind  blows  disease,  it  was  a  peculiar  j)ri- 
vilege  to  inhale  the  pure  breezes  of  the  Southern  Ocean.  We 
take  leave  of  them  here  for  a  time  to  follow  Dr.  McWilliams  in 
his  onward  progress  above  the  confiuence.  The  course  of  the 
river  becomes  more  winding ;  the  land,  on  cither  hand,  more 
undulating.  Entering  the  Kakandah  territory,  they  observed 
several  peculiar  characteristics  of  national  manners.  Numerous 
villages  were  seen,  the  houses  built  of  mud  and  roofed  with 
grass.  The  dwellers  in  these  picturesque  spots  complained  that 
their  prosperity,  simple  and  humble  Jis  it  was,  was  not  allowed 
an  unbroken  period  of  peace.  The  Filatahs  were  in  the  habit 
of  coming  down,  in  large  mounted  bodies,  from  the  upper 
country,  laying  waste  the  cultivated  ground,  burning  the  ham¬ 
lets,  and  carrying  aw'ay  the  people  as  slaves.  At  (lori,  a  small 
island  in  the  stream,  a  market  or  fair  of  considerable  importance 
took  place  during  Captain  TrotteFs  visit.  Some  sixty  canoes, 
ot  various  sizes,  lay  in  a  narrow  creek,  ready  to  be  unladen. 
Articles  of  difi’erent  species  were  exposed  for  sale  ;  salt,  iu  bags 
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n)ade  of  btout  matting,  c*oth  of  native  manufacture  and  various 
patterns,  camwood  in  balls,  agricultural  implements,  calabashes 
elaborately  carded,  wooden  spoons  and  platters,  mats,  straw  hats 
with  imiuense  brims,  bows  and  arrows,  Indian  corn  in  larjje 
quantities,  seeds  of  diil’erent  kinds,  twine  and  silk,  Shea  butter, 
yams,  dried  bullalot's’  flesh,  dried  fish  and  kouskous.  Slaves 
and  ivory  were  also  sUited  to  be  sold.  Captain  Trotter  had  here 
an  opportunity  of  showing  to  the  native  authorities  that,  did 
they  once  enter  into  engagements  with  the  British  government, 
those  engagements  should  not,  in  any  case,  and  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  be  set  aside.  The  attah  of  Iddah  had,  as  w  ill  he 
ill  our  readers'  recollection,  signed  a  treaty,  stipulating  that  he 
should  not  only  himself  cease  to  traffic  in  slaves,  but  that  his 
subjects  should  observe  the  same  condition ;  and  it  was  law  ful 
for  British  otficers  to  seize  and  take  possession  of,  or  destroy, 
any  vessel  in  which  captives  were  found.  AVhile  the  Albert 
wiis  at  (Jori,  a  large  canoe  came  alongside,  containing  three 
slaves,  two  women,  and  a  man.  The  boat  was  the  property  of 
Agidi,  chief  of  Muye,  a  province  tributary  to  the  attah  of  Iddah, 
and  had  been  left  in  charge  of  Ajimba,  the  great  man's  son. 
Captain  Trotter  ordered  this  young  man  to  be  brought  on  board, 
and  put  to  his  trial  for  unlawfully  (lealing  in  slaves.  His  plea  con¬ 
sisted  of  an  allirmation  that  he  had  committed  the  oftence  while 
in  ignorance  of  the  prohibition.  Though  not  very  probable,  his 
story  was  listened  to,  and  the  canoe,  with  the  property  it  con¬ 
tained,  restored,  though  the  slaves  were  detained  on  board  the 
vtssel,  that  they  might  be  carried  to  som?  safe  destination.  The 
<  hoicc  was,  however,  given  them  to  remain  or  go,  as  they  pleased. 
They  accepted  the  oiler  to  be  taken  down  to  IVrnando  Po. 

*  Shortly  after  dark,  the  sorrows  and  troubles  of  the  w’omcn  were,  for 
awhile,  drowned  in  deep  sleep.  I  saw  them  lying  under  the  awning, 
elosedy  locked  in  each  other’s  arms.  It  appeared  that  the  elder  of  the 
two  had  become  an  object  of  jealousy  to  lier  husband,  and  that  he,  in 
consequence,  sold  her  to  a  slave-dealer  who,  at  the  time,  happened  to  be 
trading  in  their  countrv’.  She  said  that,  before  she  saw  the  water — 
Niger — the  slave-gang  to  which  she  belonged  travelled  wearily  for 
nearly  a  month.  They  were  some  days  on  the  water  before  they 
reached  Egga ;  and,  duiing  the  passage,  parties  of  her  unha])py  com¬ 
panions  were,  from  time  to  time,  disposed  of  at  villages  on  the  banks  of 
the  river.  At  Egga  she  was  exposed  for  sale  in  the  market  place,  where 
she  became  the  property  of  a  slave  merchant  there,  and  shortly  after¬ 
wards  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  third  master  (Ajimba)  who  was  cor.® 
veying  her  to  Muyi.*  when  we  fell  in  with  the  canoe.’ — Vol.  ii.  p.  88. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  course  of  time  will  lay  open  to  the 
curiosity  of  the  traveller  the  wild  provinces,  from  one  of  which 
the  &lavc-womau  had  been  brought  so  far.  AVho  knows  what 
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strange  races  people  those vastwoods  and  plains — what  great  cities 
flourish  there — what  rivers  water  the  boundless,  but  as  yet  hidden 
regious  1  We  must  pause,  however.  We  have  here  no  space 
for  speculation.  Our  limits  demand  that  we  rejoin  the  travellers 
at  Gori,  where  a  supply  of  w  ood  for  fuel  and  some  fresh  provisions 
were  procured.  The  Albert  then  proceeded  on  her  way,  the  river 
traversing  several  provinces  whose  inhabitants  are  characterised  by 
manners  and  habits  almost  wholly  distinct  one  from  the  other, 
until  it  flows  past  Egga,  a  town  where  articles  of  elaborate  manu¬ 
facture  were  observed,  which  had  evidently  been  imported  from 
very  distant  markets.  Immense  numbers  of  slaves  w  crc  here  ex¬ 
posed  for  sale.  One  of  the  European  gentlemen  addressed  the 
dealer,  and  urged  the  sinfulness  of  the  practices  he  followed,  say¬ 
ing  that  the  trade  in  human  flesh  w  as  contrary  to  (rod’s  huv,  and 
abhorrent  to  the  feelings  of  man.  The  merchant  admitted  that 
it  was  contrary  to  God’s  law ;  but  the  laws  of  the  king  of  Kab¬ 
bah  allowed  it,  and  nothing  *  could  be  urged  against  that.  If 
the  king  would  alter  the  law,  he  himself  would  be  very  glad, 
and  so  w  ould  all  the  other  people ;  but,  until  that  happciicd,  he 
must  buv  and  sell  slaves  as  heretofore. 

Failing  in  the  attempt  to  establish  political  relations  with  the 
chief  of  Egga,  Captain  Allen  thought  of  proceeding  towards 
Kabbah.  But  every  hour  rendered  it  more  apparent  that  fur¬ 
ther  progress  was  hopeless.  The  number  of  the  sick  increased 
with  fearful  rapidity,  and  death  occasionally  left  a  gap  in  the 
company.  It  was  a  stern  necessity  thus  to  be  compelled  to  steer 
their  course  seaward,  just  at  the  period  when  every  moment 
opened  up  new  scenes  before  them,  plunged  them  deeper  into 
the  bosom  of  a  magnificent  country,  w  here  all  they  saw  was  new 
and  strange,  every  object  invested  with  interest.  But  there  was 
no  alternative,  and,  on  the  3rd  oi  October,  the  Albert  com¬ 
menced  her  descent  of  the  Niger.  As  they  passed  downwards, 
it  was  observed  with  pleasure  that  the  people  entertained  plea¬ 
sant  recollections  of  the  late  visit.  At  Aboh  a  great  crowd 
stood  on  the  banks,  uttering  every  note  of  weleome  which  their 
vocal  ingenuity  could  invent.  Below  that  town  r.uinerous  ca¬ 
noes  were  ready  at  every  village  to  put  off’,  laden  with  fuel  for 
the  steamer.  Let  any  one  call  those  facts  to  his  recollection, 
and  he  will  not,  we  venture  to  say,  be  so  ready  to  describe  the 

iger  Expedition  as  a  total  failure.  Great  results  take  time  to 
show  themselves,  and  w  e  have  not  yet  seen  the  last  of  the  effects 
produced  in  Africa  by  the  visit  of  the  three  English  steamers. 

Many  interesting  excursions  were  undertaken  ;  among  others, 
one  to  the  place  inhabited  by  the  wild  and  barbarous,  but  yet 
amiable,  Edeeyahs,  who  dwell,  exposed  to  all  the  winds  of  hea¬ 
ven,  beneath  a  thatch  roof  supported  by  four  bare  posts.  The 
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settlement  at  Bassapu  was  next  visited,  and,  after  a  variety  of 
little  expeditions  like  these,  it  was  proposed  to  ascend  the  Came- 
ruoiis.  A  native  prince,  King  Bell,  was  invited  to  accompany 
the  Europeans  in  their  exeursion.  He  objected,  saying  that  it 
would  take  twelve  moons  to  explore  the  river,  that  the  natives 
of  the  interior  were  jealous  of  white  visitors,  and  would  throw 
every  possible  obstacle  in  their  way.  Nevertheless,  after  much 
discussion,  he  consented  to  go.  Accordingly,  the  Wilberforce 
was  steered  into  one  of  the  numerous  creeks  with  which  it  was 
said  the  Cameroons  formed  a  junction  some  distance  inlaiul. 
After  several  attempts,  this  projeet  was  given  up,  and  the  true 
channel  entered.  This,  however,  was  found  to  be  so  intricate — 
so  studded  with  mangrove  islands,  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of 
prudence  to  abstain  from  taking  the  Wilberforce  further  up.  A 
large  forty- foot  galley,  built  to  navigate  the  Niger,  and  well 
armed  and  provisioned,  was  therefore  selected  for  the  enterprise. 
An  hour’s  paddling  brought  her  out  on  a  clear  stream,  two 
thousand  yards  in  width.  The  banks  were  low,  firm,  and  clothed 
with  luxurious  vegetation.  Long  grass  covered  the  ground : 
behind  this  grew  ferns,  patches  of  plantain,  and  bushes  of  end¬ 
less  variety  and  form,  many  covered  with  brilliant  flowers,  and 
matted  over  with  an  abundatice  of  blossoming  creepers.  Still 
further  stood  groves  of  palm  and  cocoa  nut,  and,  pre-eminent 
above  every  other  trt'e,  the  towering  bombax  reared  its  ambitious 
head,  the  enormous  natural  bulwarks  surrounding  its  base,  ren¬ 
dering  it  secure  from  every  hurricane.  While  the  fierce  wind, 
so  frequent  in  those  regions,  continually  bowed  down  and  snapped 
the  less  gigantic  trees,  whose  humbler  dimensions  opposed  less 
surface  to  the  storm,  the  bombax,  rising  branchless  to  the  height 
of  an  hundred  and  ninety  feet,  sustained  at  its  utmost  summit 
u  ponderous  crown  of  foliage,  which  seemed  elevated,  as  it  were, 
above  the  range  of  the  tempest,  defying  its  utmost  power,  while 
the  supporting  bulwarks  l)eneath  ali'orded,  in  some  degree,  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  neighbouring  forest. 

•  Frequently,  on  either  side  of  us,  little  barques,  containing  each  but 
one  crouching  native,  darted  across  the  stream,  or  under  the  dark  banks, 
seeking  shelter  amid  the  long  grass,  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  white 
men  in  their  hitherto  unexplored  waters.  Sixjn  some  large  huts  were 
seen  on  the  banks,  the  property  of  domestic  slaves  or  freed  men  belong¬ 
ing  to  Bell  or  Aqua,  having  spacious  clearings  around  them,  cultivated 
with  bananas,  plantains,  cocoas,  and  all  denoting  plenty  ;  and  the  clean¬ 
liness  of  the  houses  and  the  platforms  in  front  far  surpassed  the  miserable 
hovels  of  the  lean  and  dirty  gentlemen  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  Niger. 
As  wc  advanced  villages  became  numerous,  and  all  had  a  comfortable 
aspect,  being  built  in  the  neat  style  of  the  Cameroon’s  towns.  As  most 
of  the  principal  natives  were  in  the  habit  of  trading  with  the  ships,  they 
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frequently  recognised  Mr.  Lilly  ;  and  the  inquiries  they  made  would 
hardly  suggest  the  idea  that  we  were  among  an  uncivilised  people.* — 
lb.  p.  250. 

The  explorers  pushed  onwards ;  Boua-pia  was  visited,  and  an 
interview  obtained  with  its  chieftains ;  Wadi  Island  was 
passed,  the  village  of  Kokhi  examined,  and  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation  gathered.  Abo  Town  was  the  point  towards  which 
the  principal  object  of  the  excursion  was  directed.  When 
within  four  hour’s  pull,  however,  of  this  extraordinary  place, 
the  British  officers  took  timely  warning  of  the  approach  to  a 
pestilential  district,  and  commenced  the  descent.  This  prudence 
probably  was  the  salvation  of  many  lives. 

On  the  second  of  July,  in  the  same  year,  the  Wilberforcc 
again  crossed  the  bar  of  the  Niger,  under  the  command  of 
Lieut.  Webb,  Captain  Allen  having  decided  on  quitting  for 
England.  This  time  his  progress  was  to  be  solitary,  not 
cheered  by  the  enthusiasm  of  ardent  travellers,  but  rendered 
gloomy  by  thoughts  of  the  dead.  Dense  masses  of  black  clouds 
hung  over  the  entrance  of  the  pestilential  river,  and  a  heavy 
storm  of  rain  rendered  the  early  portion  of  the  voyage  exceed¬ 
ingly  unpleasant.  A  visit  paid  to  the  burial  place  of  the  victims 
of  the  late  expedition,  gave  rise  in  the  traveller’s  heart  to  no 
very  cheerful  anticipjitions.  Short  stay  was  made  at  A  boh. 
Obi,  its  ruler,  had  not  succeeded  in  impressing  his  English 
allies  with  any  very  favourable  idea  of  his  character  ns  a  prince 
or  as  a  man.  Moreover,  grcfit  anxiety  was  experienced  with 
regard  to  the  settlers  at  the  Model  Farm.  Several  rumours  had 
reached  the  ears  of  Lieut.  Webb  and  his  pjwty,  who,  therefore, 
urged  their  advance  with  all  possible  rapidity.  As  they  pro¬ 
ceeded,  the  reports  concerning  Mr.  Carr  and  his  companions 
became  more  alarming.  Some  hinted  they  had  been  massacred ; 
some,  that  disease  had  cut  them  off ;  some,  that  they  had  been 
seized,  and  carried  into  slavery.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine 
the  effect  produced  by  these  rumours  on  the  minds  of  tliose 
whose  task  it  was  to  seek  for  their  friends  in  the  interior. 
They  urged  the  vessel  to  its  utmost  speed ;  all  its  steam  power 
was  applied,  and  driving  rapidly  through  the  waters,  it  seemed 
probable  that  a  very  brief  s|)aoe  of  time  would  bring  the  Model 
farm  within  view.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  Wilberforcc, 
bound  as  she  was  on  an  errand  of  life  or  death,  sped  with  such 
velocity  through  the  turbid  waves  of  the  Niger,  that,  when  a 
dangerous  shoal  appeared  a-head,  it  was  impossible  to  steer  her 
out  of  the  track  with  sufficient  decision  to  prevent  her  ground¬ 
ing  and  remaining  held  fast  in  the  mud.  A  whole  night 
olapsed  before  she  could  again  be  set  in  motion,  and  then  the 
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serious  nature  of  her  injuries  considerably  retarded  the  progress. 
However,  on  the  eighteenth,  the  Farm  was  reached.  The 
settlers  had  not  been  molested  by  any  of  the  neighbouring 
tribes,  hut  were  in  a  state  of  disorganization  among  tliemselves. 
The  settlement  was  abandoned,  and  the  whole  party  taken  on 
board. 

To  what,  however,  must  we  trace  the  cause  of  this  failure? 
Not  to  a  malevolent  disposition  existing  among  the  surround, 
ing  tribes ;  the  settlers  had  been  lett  unmolested ;  not  to  the  fatal 
cft’ects  of  climate;  we  find  no  mention  of  deaths  having  oc¬ 
curred,  or  sickness  broken  out;  not  to  the  unwilling  nature  of 
the  land  ;  it  produced  abundance.  In  none  of  these,  therefore, 
must  we  look  for  the  source  of  failure,  but  rather  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  settlers.  Those  in  authority  proved  themselves  little 
better  than  the  men  placed  under  their  command  *  who  all 
along  evinced  the  most  gross  spirit  of  insubordination,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  emploving  themselves  in  the  execution  of  the  duty  they 
had  voluntarily  undertaken,  spent  their  time  indulging  in  the 
worst,  the  most  degrading  vices  practised  by  the  natives  : — 

*  At  the  time  of  abandoning  the  Model  Farm,  there  were  about  twenty 
acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  and  in  good  order,  chiefly  planted  with 
cotton,  and  a  few  yams.  The  first  cropping  with  corn  and  cotton  had 
entirely  failed,  as  it  is  supposed  from  the  seed  having  got  damaged  on 
the  voyage  from  England.  Tlie  crops  then  growing  were  the  produce 
of  country  seed,  and  were  very  promising.  Twelve  mud  huts  had  been 
erected,  as  well  as  the  Model  Farm  house,  except  the  gable  end.* — Vol. 
ii.  p.  358. 

In  spite  of  the  neglect  it  suffered,  it  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
^Todel  Farm  had  already  begun  to  give  promise  of  future  success. 
However,  had  the  settlers  been  left  to  their  own  resources  much 
longer,  it  is  probable  that  their  industry  would  have  slackened 
in  proportion,  and  that,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  seasons, 
the  processes  of  cultivation  would  have  been  abandoned,  aud 
the  colonists,  degenerating  every  season,  would  gradually  have 
sunk  down  below  the  condition  of  those  among  whom  it  was  in¬ 
tended  they  should  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new  and  better 
state  of  society.  So  much  for  the  settlers  at  Model  Farm  :  the 
spirit  of  disorganization  ruined  a  scheme,  which,  had  it  been 
entrusted  to  other  hands,  might  have  resulted  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  great  and  flourishing  emporium  of  commerce  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Niger  aud  Chadda  rivers. 

Before  taking  farewell,  for  ever,  perhaps,  of  the  confluence, 
three  of  the  \\  ilberforce's  native  crew  were  discharged  at  their 

•  From  this  remark  we  must  except  Thomas  King,  whose  conduct 
<  throughout  was  in  a  high  degree  praiseworthy. 
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own  request.  Tliey  Imd  served  fuitlifnlly  for  many  years,  nnd 
were  now  desirous  of  once  more  visitiu"  their  native  town, 
Rabbah.  To  the  king  of  that  place  Lieutenant  Webb  forwardecl 
a  present,  giving  his  majesty  to  understand,  by  the  mouth  of 
one  of  the  bearers,  that  the  British  otticers  thanked  him  for  not 
having  molested  the  settlers  at  the  farm,  and  at  the  same 
time  expressing  a  hope  that  should  the  attempt  be  renewed, 
the  same  amicable  feelings  would  be  entertained.  One  of  the 
men  had  been  a  stoker,  and  doubtless  when  arrived  at  his 
native  city,  he  was  listened  to  with  astonishment  by  the  wild  peo* 
pie,  to  whom  his  redations  were,  perhaps,  more  wonderful  than 
anvthing  their  imagination  had  ever  conceived. 

The  descent  to  the  sea  wjis  accomplished  without  much  dilli- 
culty.  A  friendly  feeling  was  generallv  evinced  by  the  native 
chiefs;  though  on  one  occasion  it  required  all  the  forbearance 
of  a  judicious  olHcer  to  avert  a  hostile  collision.  Melancholy 
intelligence,  too,  was  received  concerning  Mr.  Carr,  whose  en¬ 
terprising  spirit  had  led  him  to  penetrate,  it  was  said,  to  Bassa. 
He  had  been  tied  to  a  tree  and  shot  at  Bassa  Town.  Strong 
suspicions,  however,  were  fixed  on  the  King  of  Brass,  whose 
emissaries  it  is  suspected  laid  the  stigma  of  this  crime  on  the 
Bassa  people,  in  order  to  shield  King  Boy  from  its  conse¬ 
quences.  However,  the  Wilberforce  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
push  the  matter  to  extremities.  Faint  hopes  still  exist,  that 
Mr.  Carr  may  yet  be  alive,  and  a  large  reward  has  been  ottered  for 
his  recovery.  On  the  29th  of  July  the  steamer  was  again  at 
Fernando  Po,  the  expedition  having  reached  its  final  termina¬ 
tion. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  that  wc  should  offer  any  general 
remarks  on  the  condition  of  Africa,  or  the  probabilities  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  future  undertakings.  It  onlv  remains  for  us  now  to 
speak  of  the  present  work,  upon  which  we  feel  justified  in  be¬ 
stowing  a  high  degree  of  praise.  Its  principal  characteristics 
are,  the  novelty  of  its  details  and  the  ability  with  which  it  is 
written.  Throughout  the  language  is  full  of  vigour,  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  events  clear  and  rapid ;  the  speculations  on  African 
policy  are  judicious,  and  the  remarks  bestowed  on  the  slave 
trade  pointed  and  often  original.  A  large  amount  of  learning 
is  evidenced  by  the  opening  chapter.  Altogether,  indeed,  the 
volumes  have  been  written  with  more  than  ordinary  skill. 
We  have  not  glanced  at  one  tenth  of  the  interesting  matter 
presented  for  our  perusal.  The  reader  in  whose  mind  the 
present  paper  has  awakened  any  curiosity  to  read  the  book, 
will  not,  we  feel  assured,  meet  with  disappointment.  If  wc 
have  refrained  almost  entirely  from  mentioning  the  names  of 
particular  persons,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  we  have 
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done  10  from  lack  of  subject  for  praise.  We  have  avoided  par¬ 
ticularising  iudinduals,  as  the  only  method  by  which  we  could 
escaiie  the  charge  of  partiality.  Seldom  have  we  rend  the 
narrative  of  an  expedition  conducted  with  so  much  unauimity 
and  friendly  feeling.  While  disease  was  doing  its  deadly  work 
among  the  otiicers  and  crew,  none  flinched  from  their  task. 
When  death  created  a  gap,  it  was  immediately  filled  by  some 
perhaps  less  efficient  but  not  less  willing  hand.  All  alike  shared 
the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  undertaking,  and  deep  aud 
heartfelt  was  the  sorrow  with  which  they  parted  with  those  who 
lie  beneath  the  stupendous  bombax  tree  on  Fernando  Po.  The 
graves  are  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  sequestered  grove.  A 
narrow,  winding,  shady  patli  leads  to  the  spot,  and  near  it  a 
pure  stream  pursues  its  noisy  way.  There  the  ashes  of  those 
who  fell  victims  to  disease  during  the  expedition  of  1841,  min¬ 
gle  with  the  bones  of  the  faithful  and  adventurous  llichard 
Lander,  with  whose  perilous  career  the  world  is  well  acquainted. 
However,  the  expedition  is  at  an  end  ;  its  details  have  been  laid 
before  the  world,  and  the  public  will  doubtless  appreciate  the 
talents  and  the  efforts  of  the  energetic  men  whose  adventures 
are  recorded  in  the  present  volumes. 


Art.  III. — Memoir  of  William  Ellery  Channingt  with  Extracts  from 
hit  Correspondence  and  Manuscripts.  In  3  vols.  London :  John 
Chapman.  1848. 

We  have  read  these  volumes  with  very  considerable  interest. 
Dr.  Channing  was  a  man  of  note.  He  enjoyed  a  wide  reputa¬ 
tion.  His  writings  arc  well  known,  and  their  popularity  has 
steadily  advanced.  His  fame  has  spread  farther,  and  is  of  a  higher 
character,  than  that  of  most  literary  men  of  America.  This  is  in 
part  referable  to  the  views  he  advocated  on  the  social  and  poli¬ 
tical  questions  of  his  day,  but  is  mainly  due  to  the  sound-hearted - 
ness  and  high  tone  of  his  writings.  The  life  of  such  a  man 
deserved  to  be  written.  It  is  rich  in  materials  of  imperishable 
value,  and  presents  to  various  classes  of  ro^iders  points  of  interost 
which  cannot  be  too  closely  studied.  To  the  reflective  mind  it 
is  eminently  suggestive,  awakening  trains  of  thought  which  call 
up  the  beautiful  and  the  good,  and  inducing,  even  by  its  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  errors,  a  devout  sense  of  the  bcneflccuce  by  which  clearer 
views,  and  a  more  scriptural  faith,  have  been  Plotted  to  our- 
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•elves.  To  permit  such  a  life  to  close  without  chronicling  its. 
events,  would  have  been  to  wrong  mankind.  The  character  of 
Dr.  Channing  called  for  analysis,  and  we  know  few  things  more 
instructive  or  interesting,  than  the  careful  pursuit  of  his 
mental  history.  His  biography  is  ditlerent  from  that  of 
most  others,  in  which  the  chatf  greatly  exceeds  the  wheat ; 
in  which  a  few  grains  of  gold  have  to  be  sifted  with  much 
labour  and  pain,  from  the  mass  of  rubbish  in  which  they 
He  concealed.  AVe  say  not  that  any  biography  is  absolutely 
useless.  Some  lesson  of  wisdom,  either  in  the  way  of  warn¬ 
ing  or  of  instruction  may  be  derived  even  from  the  most  in¬ 
sipid  or  worthless.  But  the  labour  required  in  such  cases  is 
immense,  and  a  painful  sense  of  unproductiveness  is,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  the  predominant  feeling  with  which  their  penisal  is 
attended.  When  we  close  some  works  of  this  class,  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  kind  as  well  as  others,  we  arc  ready  to  ask,  by  what 
strange  perversity  has  it  happened,  that  the  author  imagined  he 
was  doing  good  service  to  the  living  by  detailing  the  follies,  or 
laying  bare  the  weaknesses  and  prejudices,  of  the  dead  ?  Why 
not  permit  the  grave  to  hide  from  view,  what  cannot  be  exhi¬ 
bited  without  producing  pity  or  contempt  ?  Better  far  would 
the  offices  of  friendship  have  been  discharged  if  the  silence  of 
the  tomb  had  been  respected  ;  if  the  departed  had  been  permitted 
to  withdraw  without  the  attention  of  others  being  challenged,  or  a 
claim  set  up  on  their  behalf  to  which  no  response  is  made. 
Were  this  rule  to  be  rigidly  applied,  what  an  immense  deduc¬ 
tion  would  be  made  from  the  biographical  contributions  of  the 
press.  What  a  large  proportion  of  those  for  whom  our  admira¬ 
tion  is  challenged  would  pass  unheeded  to  their  final  home. 
We  wish  it  were  so.  The  living  would  be  gainers  by  the  change. 
Time  is  too  precious  to  be  consumed  on  such  inanity  as  consti¬ 
tutes  the  staple  of  many  biographies,  and  human  life  is  fraught 
with  interests  too  weighty  for  any  portion  to  be  given  to  mere 
feebleness  and  mediocrity. 

We  do  not  question  the  estimable  source  from  which  many  of 
such  biographies  take  their  origin.  Sorrowing  friendship  mag- 
nihes  the  virtues  of  the  dead,  and  throws  over  their  career  tlie 
bright  hues  which  its  own  affection  creates.  What  was  trifling 
becomes  important ;  what  pleased  a  narrow  circle  is  deemed  of 
public  worth ;  the  basis  of  family  attachment  is  mistaken  for 
*  pedestal  on  which  fame  may  rest,  or  the  expression  of  patience 
faith  and  hope  which  brightened  the  chamber  of  sickness  is  con¬ 
verted  into  a  signal  instance  of  Christian  heroism,  the  pattern 
of  what  a  dying  saint  should  be.  We  would  do  full  justice  to 
all  this,  yet  we  possess  a  strong  and  deepening  conviction  that 
there  is  an  evil  in  the  matter  which  needs  correction.  The 
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religious  world  has  been  taxed  to  the  utmost.  Its  patience 
has  been  tried  beyond  endurance,  and  the  worst  conse¬ 
quences  have  followed.  It  is  time  the  evil  should  be  checked, 
and  we  shall  be  glad  to  find  that  the  sounder  judgment 
and  better  regulated  sensibilities  of  the  rising  generation  en¬ 
force  it. 

No  such  objection  can  attach  to  tlie  biography  of  Dr.  Chan- 
ning.  He  was  a  remarkable  man,  and  he  rendered  remarkable 
sernce.  He  rose  into  life  when  such  an  intellect  was  much 
needed  in  America,  and  though  w^e  deeply  deplore  some  of  his 
views,  we  do  honour  to  his  integrity,  and  are  grateful  for  his 
manly  independence.  His  mental  history  is  deeply  interesting. 
The  progress  of  his  mind  is  a  study,  whilst  his  amiableness,  his 
childlike  simplicity,  his  social  virtues,  his  fearless  advocacy  of  what 
he  deemed  truth,  command  our  affection  even  where  we  deem 
his  conclusions  erroneous.  We  have  no  notion  of  his  having 
been,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term,  a  man  of  genius.  The 
higher  faculties  of  the  creative  intellect  were  not  his  endowment, 
but  he  had  others  of  a  noble  order,  and  he  used  them  with  dili¬ 
gence  and  sincerity.  We  are  painfully  alive  to  the  fact,  that  on 
some  vital  points  of  theology  he  failed  to  apprehend  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  mind  of  God ;  but  we  should  do  no  credit  to 
our  own  convictions,  and  should  fail,  most  certainly,  to  illustrate 
the  Christian  spirit,  if,  on  this  account,  we  refused  him  the 
honour  that  is  his  due.  There  has  been  too  much  of  this 
amongst  religious  controversialists  of  every  class.  None  of  us 
can  throw  a  stone  at  his  neighbour.  We  are  all  implicated  in 
the  charge,  and  it  will  be  for  the  interests  of  truth,  and  will 
redound  to  the  honour  of  our  profession,  if  a  better  temper 
be  maintained  in  our  discussions.  Dogmatism  and  arrogance 
may  offend,  but  they  cannot  convince.  It  may  suit  the  heated 
temper  of  a  controversialist  to  throw  discredit  on  an  opponent, 
by  impugning  his  motives,  or  misrepresenting  his  views,  but 
charity  in  the  meantime  is  wounded,  and  turns  away  with  a  sor¬ 
rowful  countenance  from  the  unholy  strife.  ‘  Contend  earnestly 
for  the  faith*  is  an  apostolic  injunction,  and  we  cannot  obey  it 
tw  implicitly ;  but  in  doing  so  let  us  guard  against  the  ebulli¬ 
tions  of  passion,  lest  our  temper  do  more  discredit  to  the 
claim  than  our  reasoniugs  can  render  service.  The  evil 
we  deplore  has  affected,  more  or  less,  every  department  of  reli¬ 
gious  controversy,  but  has  tinged  with  special  bitterness  the 
productions  of  the  evangelical  and  Unitarian  schools.  It  is 
impossible  to  read  the  works  of  Horsley  and  Priestley,  of  Magee 
and  Belsham — to  say  nothing  of  living  writers,  without  feelings 
of  mortification  and  gnef.  On  whichsoever  side  truth  may  be. 
and  of  this  we  entertain  no  doubt,  it  is  humiliating  to  see  so 
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much  uncharitablenes8,and  wrath/and  evil  s|>eaking^,  mistaken  for 
Christian  faithfulness  and  zeal.  Were  the  Master,  whom  we 
serve,  to  take  part  in  such  discussions,  it  would  doubtless  be 
in  the  language  of  reproof.  ‘  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of 
spirit  ye  arc  of,*  are  the  words  in  which,  according  to  our  judg¬ 
ment,  his  estimate  of  many  controversialists  might  best  be  con¬ 
veyed.  We  have  said  enough  to  indicate  our  feeling,  and  in 
the  spirit  of  these  remarks  we  hasten  to  notice  many  events  of 
Dr.  Channing’s  life.  The  volumes  that  record  them  contain  an 
instructive  history,  and  set  forth  a  moral  which  may  profitably 
be  treasured  in  the  hearts  of  Christian  men. 

William  Ellery  Chauning  was  born  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
on  the  7th  of  April,  1780.  His  father  was  a  lawyer  in  exten¬ 
sive  practice,  and,  on  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution, 
was  appointed  district  attorney,  an  office  of  importance,  the 
duties  of  which  he  was  wtU  qualified  to  discharge.  For  several 
years  before  his  death  he  w  as  the  leading  counsel  of  the  state  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  was  so  engrossed  by  his  profession  as  to 
have  little  time  for  the  culture  of  his  domestic  relationships. 
His  disposition,  however,  was  eminently  loveable,  and  the  pla¬ 
cidity  of  his  temper  frequently  interposed  in  aid  of  the  more 
excitable  temperament  of  Mrs.  Channing.  ‘  The  most  remark¬ 
able  trait  in  my  mother’s  character,’  Dr.  Channing  w^roto  in 
subsequent  life,  '  was  the  rectitude  and  simplicity  of  her  mind. 
....  She  was  true  in  thought,  word,  and  life.  She  had  the 
firmness  to  see  the  truth,  to  speak  it,  to  act  upon  it.  She  was 
direct  in  judgment  and  conversation,  and  in  my  long  intercourse 
with  her,  I  cannot  recollect  one  word  or  action  betraying  the 
slightest  insincerity.’  Young  Clnanning  inherited  a  physical 
organization  at  once  delicate  and  vigorous.  He  is  said  to  have 
‘been  an  infant  of  rare  loveliness,’  and  to  have  been  ‘an  idol* 
from  his  birth.  Such  an  organization  is  a  dubious  blessing,  and 
in  the  present  instance  it  entailed  on  its  possessor  a  large  mea¬ 
sure  of  suftering.  It  was  through  much  sorrow,  severe  con¬ 
flicts,  protracted  and  sometimes  overwhelming  depressions,  that 
he  attained  the  tranquillity  and  cheerful  confidence  which 
marked  his  maturer  years.  Out  of  the  depths  of  a  depression 
which  few  minds  have  known,  he  rose  to  a  serenity  that  clothed 
the  world  with  beauty,  and  gave  animation  and  brightness  to 
his  views  of  the  future.  Like  most  boys  of  the  period  he  was 
first  put  to  a  dame’s  school  ‘  the  mistress  of  which  sat  in  a  large 
easy-chair,’  with  the  symbol  of  authority  by  her8ide,and  not  unfre- 
quently  called  it  into  requisition.  His  improvement  was  rapid,  as 
his  natural  disposition  aided  the  discipline  of  his  instructress.  He 
was  in  consequence  referred  to  as  a  pattern  to  others.  ‘  I  wish 
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in  my  heart/  said  an  excellent  woman  under  whose  instruction 
he  was  subsequently  placed,  to  an  unruly  boy,  ‘  you  were  like 
William  Channing.^  ‘  Oh  !  *  exclaimed  the  child,  '  I  can’t  be 
like  him,  it  is  not  half  so  hard  for  him  to  be  good  as  it  is  for 
me.'  This  simple  anecdote  is  strongly  illustrative  of  character, 
and  points  out  one  feature  which  must  be  borne  in  mind,  if 
the  future  career  of  William  Channing  would  be  understood. 
At  the  school  of  Mr.  Rogers,  to  which  he  was  afterwards  re- 
moved,  the  system  of  flogging,  then  in  vogue,  appears  to  have 
been  maintained  with  customary  severity,  and  his  sensitive 
mind  suflered  keenly  from  it.  It  is  strange  that  so  brutal  an 
expedient  should  have  retained  its  sway  so  long.  But  so  it  was, 
and  Channing  furnishes  another  instance  in  disproof  of  its  fit¬ 
ness  as  a  general  rule.  That  corporal  punishment  may  occa¬ 
sionally  be  resorted  to  with  advantage,  nay,  that  in  some  cases 
it  is  absolutely  needful,  we  admit,  but  it  should  be  the  excep¬ 
tion,  not  the  rule, — the  ultimate  resort  when  all  other  means 
have  been  tried  in  vain.  Fear  is  amongst  the  lowest  motives 
which  can  be  appealed  to,  and  should  never  be  substituted  for 
the  higher  moral  influences,  until  their  force  has  been  fairly 
tried.  To  the  scenes  enacted  at  the  school  of  Mr.  Rogers,  we 
owe  much  of  the  indignation  with  which,  in  after  life.  Dr. 
Channing  protested  against  the  infliction  of  corporal  punish* 
ment. 

As  a  scholar,  William  Channing  ‘  was  patient  and  diligent, 
but  not  remarkable  for  quickness  of  perception.'  lie  was 
thought  somewhat  dull,  and  stories  are  told  to  the  disadvantage 
of  his  early  Intinity.  *  All  that  is  actually  known,'  says  his 
biographer,  ‘  is,  that  he  gained  the  respect  of  his  instructors, 
held  a  high  rank  among  his  fellows,  and  awakened  the  warm 
hopes  of  his  friends.'  To  his  home  education  be  was  greatly 
indebted  for  the  formation  of  his  character  and  the  direction  of 
his  moral  energies: — 

*  His  father’s  dignified  reserve  tow’ards  his  children  has  been  noticed 
with  regret  by  the  son  ;  but  still  the  pervading  sweetness  of  his  manner 
must  have  captivated  them,  and  won  their  confidence,  for,  by  universal 
report,  his  presence  was  like  a  sunbeam — so  did  cheerfulness,  serenity, 
good  humour,  pleasantn^  kind  regard  for  others’  rights  and  feelings, 
and  assiduity  to  please,  surround  him  with  an  atmosphere  of  love.  The 
mother  was  not  of  a  placid  temperament ;  but  the  father,  in  the  gentlest 
tone,  would  soothe  her  when  disturbed  by  household  perplexities,  or  by 
the  children’s  tumult,  saying,  *  Do  not  trouble  yourself,  Lucy,  I  will 
make  all  smooth.'  They  who  were  ever  under  the  charm  of  Dr.  Chan- 
ning’s  blaudness,  may  readily  conceive  how  much  in  early  life  he  had 
been  afifected  by  his  father’s  beautiful  domestic  character.  And  from 
the  mother’s  scrupulous  thoroughness  he  no  less  derived  practical  habits 
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of  the  highest  use.  She  was  the  boys*  overseer  in  the  care  of  the  gar¬ 
den,  when,  as  they  grew  strong  enough,  they  were  entrusted  with  tools ; 
and  she  was  a  judge  difficult  to  please. 

*  But  though  so  little  under  the  direct  influence  of  his  father’s  cha¬ 
racter,  William's  principles  were  yet  permanently  fashioned  by  his  ex¬ 
ample.  From  him  and  from  his  grandfather,  and  their  conversations  on 
public  questions,  at  the  critical  period  when  our  nation  was  settling  into 
order  after  the  upheaval  of  the  revolution,  and  when  Europe  was  shaken 
from  end  to  end  by  the  first  waves  of  the  grand  social  earthquake,  he 
doubtless  derived  that  spirit  of  patriotism  and  interest  in  political  move¬ 
ments  by  which  he  was  afterw’ards  characterized.  His  father,  as  a  lead¬ 
ing  lawyer,  and  an  earnest  supporter  of  the  federal  party,  necessarily 
received  at  his  house  various  eminent  men  who  visited  Newport.  Wash¬ 
ington  dined  there  when  on  his  northern  tour,  and  it  can  be  readily 
understood  how  much  a  boy’s  enthusiasm,  already  fervent  from  hearing 
him  always  spoken  of  in  terms  of  honour,  was  heightened  by  thus  seeing 
the  Father  of  the  Nation  face  to  face.  Jay,  too,  and  other  men  re¬ 
markable  for  political,  professional,  and  literary  talent  were  there, 
waking  by  their  presence  generous  ambition.’ — Vol.  i.  pp.  25 — 28. 

His  father  attended  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Stiles,  a  moderate 
Calvinist,  and  appears  to  have  shared  in  his  views.  Dr.  Stiles 
was  a  man  of  an  affeetionate  and  large  spirit,  who  *  desired  to 
heal  the  wounds  of  the  divided  chureh  of  Christ,  not  by  a  com¬ 
mon  creed,  but  by  the  sjurit  of  love,^  and  his  influence,  pro¬ 
bably,  contributed  to  form  some  of  the  best  features  of  Dr. 
Channing's  character.  The  general  strain  of  preaching,  how¬ 
ever,  was  dry  and  technical-  It  had  little  to  interest  a  youth  of 
warm  and  ardent  temperaihent.  It  lacked  the  animation  and 
life  of  Chnstian  theology.  *  It  wanted  a  vivifying  soul,  and  was, 
consequently,  powerless  on  such  a  heart  as  Charming's.  ‘  I 
can  distinctly  recollect,'  he  remarks,  in  after  life,  when  recur¬ 
ring  to  this  period,  ‘  the  unhappy  influences  exerted  on  my 
youthful  mind  by  the  general  tone  of  religion  in  this  town.' 
He  was  always  more  of  a  meditatist  than  an  observer.  The 
inward  was  more  prominent  to  his  view  than  the  outward. 
He  loved  rather  the  spirit  than  the  forms  of  truth,  and 
shrunk  from  the  popular  delineation  of  religion,  however 
accurate  its  skeleton,  or  nicely  adjusted  its  various  parts.  In¬ 
calculable  mischief  is  done  to  Christianity  by  such  cold  and 
formal  exhibitions.  The  best  minds  are  the  most  liable  to  be 
injured  by  them.  The  unreflecting  and  phlegmatic  may  not 
perceive  or  feel  the  wrong,  but  the  warm-hearted  and  the  spi¬ 
ritual,  the  youth  of  ardent  temperament  and  of  deep  emotion, 
the  spirits  who  feel  the  necessities  of  their  being,  and  require 
some  higher  aliment  than  the  schools  can  furnish,  or  the  mere 
foTOs  of  system  minister,  are  agonized-  by  the  deficiency,  and 
driven  to  seek  in  other,  and,  it  may  be,  forbidden  quarters,  for 
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what  the  pulpit  ought  to  furnish.  It  was  so  in  the  experience 
of  Chauning,  and  cases  of  a  similar  order  are  not  wanting  in 
our  own  day.  ^Ve  frequently  complain  of  the  pulpit  having 
lost  its  power,  but  is  it  not  the  fact  that — speaking  of  it  as  a 
whole — it  has  all  the  power  it  merits?  Is  it  not  a  weak  and 
pitiful  thing  compared  with  what  it  should  be?  AVhcre  arc 
the  warmth  and  earnestness,  the  depth  of  feeling,  the  largeness 
of  view,  the  sympathy  with  humanity  under  all  its  aspects,  the 
divine  simplicity,  the  godlike  elevation  of  purpose,  which  cha¬ 
racterized  its  better  days  ?  It  is  become  unhappily  a  profession, 
and  mere  verbal  correctness  or  oratorical  skill  are  in  too  many 
cases  substituted  for  that  mental  consecration  which  led  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  to  exclaim,  *  Woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not 
the  gospel.'  Before  the  pulpit  can  be  restored  to  its  former 
indueuce  it  must  regain  the  elements  of  its  strength;  must 
become  manly  and  catholic,  free  from  the  technicalities  of  the 
schools,  and  more  intent  on  the  delivery  of  God’s  message, 
than  on  the  maintenance  of  any  creed.  We  have  a  few  illus¬ 
trious  exceptions,  in  which  the  strength  and  devotion  of  a 
former  age  are  united  with  the  milder  and  more  benevolent 
spirit  of  our  times,  but  w  e  regret  that  such  cases  are  excep¬ 
tions.  They  must  become  the  rule,  in  order  that  the  ministry 
should  answer  its  legitimate  end,  and  secure  the  respect  and 
conddcuce  of  the  age. 

The  domestic  arrangements  of  his  father's  house  appear  to 
have  been,  iu  many  respects,  favourable  to  the  dcvclopemcnt  of 
the  religious  principle.  An  aged  relative,  ^a  woman  of  much 
piety  and  sweetness,'  was  accustomed  on  the  afternoon  of  Sun¬ 
day  to  receive  the  young  people  in  her  room,  and  to  unite  with 
them  in  reading  the  scriptures,  or  some  other  book  of  devotion. 
Ilis  mother,  also,  sought  to  familiarize  them  with  the  same  in¬ 
spired  records,  and  a  confidential  servant,  ‘  of  masculine  energy, 
kind  though  firm,  and  of  strong  religious  principle,’  followed  up 
with  unceasing  watchfulness  the  counsels  of  Mrs.  Chauning. 
'  Her  views,'  says  our  author,  ^  were  uncommonly  cheerful ;  and 
it  would  be  interesting  to  learn  how  far  suggestive  w'ords, 
drop|)cd  by  her  in  conversation,  became  germs  in  the  boy’s  re¬ 
ceptive  heart,  which  ripened  into  the  theology  of  his  manhood.' 
An  anecdote  of  his  boyhood,  which  he  himself  records,  illus¬ 
trates  at  once  his  own  religious  impressions,  and  the  serious 
injury  sometimes  done  to  sensitive  minds  by  the  want  of  con¬ 
sistent  earnestness  on  the  part  of  their  seniors.  The  young  are 
much  more  accurate  observers  than  we  imagine,  and  their  con¬ 
clusions  arc  in  the  main  right.  Few  Christian  parents,  pro¬ 
bably,  can  read  the  following  without  self-reproach : — 
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*  The  most  significant  anecdote  to  illustrate  the  religious  impressions 
made  upon  his  mind  in  childhood  is  one  thus  related  by  himself.  His 
father,  with  the  view  of  giving  him  a  ride,  took  William  in  his  chaise 
one  day,  as  he  was  going  to  hear  a  famous  preacher  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  Impressed  with  the  notion  that  he  might  learn  great  tidings 
from  the  unseen  world,  he  listened  attentively  to  the  sermon.  With 
very  glowing  rhetoric,  the  lost  state  of  man  was  described,  his  abandon¬ 
ment  to  evil,  helplessness,  dependence  upon  sovereign  grace,  and  the 
need  of  earnest  prayer  as  the  condition  of  receiving  this  divine  aid.  In 
the  view  of  the  speaker,  a  curse  seemed  to  rest  upon  the  earth,  and 
darkness  and  horror  to  veil  the  face  of  nature.  William,  for  his  part, 
supposed  that  henceforth  those  who  believed  would  abandon  all  other 
things  to  seek  this  salvation,  and  that  amusement  and  earthly  business 
would  no  longer  occupy  a  moment.  The  service  over,  they  went  out  of 
the  church,  and  his  father,  in  answer  to  the  remark  of  some  person, 
said,  with  a  decisive  tone,  *  Sound  doctrine,  sir.*  *  It  is  all  true*  then, 
was  his  inward  reflection.  A  heavy  weight  fell  on  his  heart.  He 
wanted  to  speak  to  his  father ;  he  expected  his  father  would  speak  to 
him  in  relation  to  this  tremendous  crisis  of  things.  They  got  into  the 
chaise  and  rode  along,  but,  absorbed  in  awful  thoughts,  he  could  not 
raise  his  voice.  Presently  his  father  began  to  whistle  !  At  length  they 
reached  home  ;  but  instead  of  calling  the  family  together,  and  telling 
them  of  the  appalling  intelligence  which  the  preacher  had  given,  his 
father  took  of  his  boots,  put  his  feet  upon  the  mantelpiece,  and  quietly 
read  a  newspaper.  All  things  went  on  as  usual.  At  first,  he  was 
surprised  ;  but,  not  being  given  to  talking,  he  asked  no  explanations. 
Soon,  however,  the  question  rose, — *  Could  what  he  had  heard  be  true  ? 
No !  his  father  did  not  believe  it ;  people  did  not  believe  it !  It  was 
not  true  !*  He  felt  that  he  had  been  trifled  with ;  th*at  the  preacher  had 
deceived  him  ;  and  from  that  time  he  became  inclined  to  distrust  every 
thing  oratorical,  and  to  measure  exactly  the  meaning  of  words  ;  he  had 
received  a  profound  lesson  on  the  worth  of  sincerity.* — Ib.  pp.  32 — 34. 

At  the  age  of  twelve,  William  Cliauning  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  an  uncle  at  New  Loudon,  and  appears  to  have  received 
deep  religious  impressions  during  a  revival  which  occurred  in 
that  town.  lie  consequently  referred  to  this  period  as  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  decidedly  religions  life,  and  was  in  the  habit  of 
speaking  of  the  place  with  feelings  of  peculiar  interest.  It  was 
during  his  residence  at  New  London  that  his  father  died,  in 
1793,  and  the  straitened  circumstances  in  which  the  family  was 
left,  threw  a  heavy  responsibility  on  William  and  his  elder 
brother  Francis.  They  became  their  mother’s  advisers,  and  the 
necessities  of  their  position  called  forth  qualities  which  are 
rarely  developed  in  youths.  Energy,  self-reliance,  and  fore¬ 
sight,  were  amongst  the  growth  of  this  period,  but  a  shade  of 
premature  seriousness  was  thrown  over  his  mind,  the  traces  of 
which  are  frequently  visible  in  after  life. 

In  1794,  being  then  in  his  fifteenth  year,  William  Channing 
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entered  Harvard  College.  This  was  a  critical  period  in  his  cha¬ 
racter,  The  state  of  the  institution  was  far  from  healthy.  French 
scepticism  and  lax  morals  prevailed  to  a  lamentable  extent. 
The  political  excitement  of  the  times  found  its  way  into  the  col¬ 
lege.  The  students  were  disposed  to  spurn  the  rcstraiiits  of 
discipline,  and  the  professors,  probably,  had  not  yet  learnt  the  full 
requirements  of  their  position.  Such  an  era  is  trying  to  both 
parties.  The  one  judges  by  the  liopes  of  the  future,  the  other 
by  the  rules  of  the  past.  Experience  however  limited  and  par¬ 
tial,  is  the  guidiug  star  of  the  latter,  while  the  former  exult  in 
anticipations  far  brighter  than  the  sober  judgment  of  aae  war¬ 
rants.  Such  a  period  is  destructive  to  many  minds.  The  san¬ 
guine  temperament  of  youth  is  stimulated  by  false  hopes,  and 
in  the  fervour  and  largeness  of  its  faith  loses  sight  of  the  stern 
realities  of  life.  Young  Channing  happily  escaped  these  evils. 
His  sensitive  mind  recoiled  from  the  immorality  of  his  associates, 
while  Ins  settled  convictions  of  the  truth  and  importance  of 
Christianity  were  proof  against  all  the  assaults  of  a  spurious 
philosophy.  Tlie  happy  effects  of  early  training  were  strikingly 
illustrated  in  his  case,  as  it  doubtless  contributed  in  a  large  de¬ 
gree  to  his  preservation.  He  carried  with  him  to  Cambridge 
the  elements  of  safety.  There  w  as  inherent  in  his  young  mind 
a  principle  of  rectitude  which  guarded  him  from  the  fascinations 
that  deluded  others.  He  was,  therefore,  less  dependent  than 
his  companions  on  external  restraints.  ‘  What  he  then  was,' 
says  Judge  Story,  a  fellow*  student,  ‘was  mainly  owing  to  the 
impulses  of  his  own  mind  and  heart — warm,  elevated,  ambitions 
of  distinction,  pure,  and  energetic.  His  associations  were  w  ith 
the  best  scholars  of  his  class.  His  friendships  were  mainly  con¬ 
fined  to  them.  He  neither  loved  nor  courted  the  idle  or  the 
indifferent;  and  with  the  vicious  he  had  no  communion  of 
pursuit  or  feeling.'  His  progress  was  proportioned  to  his  assi- 

duitv  : — 

• 

*  Perhaps/  says  the  same  distinguished  contemporar}*,  *  in  no  single 
study  was  he  superior  to  all  his  classmates.  In  the  classical  studies  of 
that  day  he  was  among  the  first,  if  not  the  first ;  in  Latin  more  accom¬ 
plished  than  in  Greek.  For  mathematics  and  metaphysics  he  had  little 
relish.  He  performed  the  prescribed  tasks  in  these  subjects  with  care 
and  diligence,  Imt  with  no  ambition  for  distinction,  or  pride  of  purpose. 
His  principal  love  was  for  historical  and  literaiy*  studies;  for  English 
literature  in  its  widest  extent,  and  for  those  comprehensive  generaliza¬ 
tions  upim  human  life,  institutions,  and  interests,  which  his  enthusiasm 
for  the  advancement  of  his  race  and  his  purity  of  heart  led  him  to  cherish 
and  cultivate  with  profound  attachment.  I  remember  ell  with  what  a 
kindling  zeal  he  spoke  on  all  such  subjects  ;  and  one  m  ght  almost  then 
see  playing  about  him  the  gentle  graces  and  the  rapt  devotion  of  a 
Fenelon. 
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*  In  one  particular  he  far  excelled  all  his  classmates,  and  I  mention  it 
because  it  is  precisely  that  which  in  after  life  constituted  the  basis  of  his 
fame ; — I  mean  his  power  of  varied  and  sustained  written  composition. 
It  was  racy,  flowing,  full,  glowing  with  life,  chaste  in  ornament,  vigor¬ 
ous  in  structure,  and  beautiful  in  flnish.  It  abounded  with  eloquence  of 
expression, — the  spontaneous  effusion  of  a  quick  genius  and  a  cultivated 
taste, — and  was  ns  persuasive  as  it  was  imposing.  All  of  us — by  which 
I  mean  his  academical  contemporaries — listened  to  his  discourses  at  the 
literarv  exhibitions,  and  at  commencement,  with  admiration  and  delight. 
If  I  might  venture  to  rely  on  the  impressions  of  those  days,  which  vet 
fasten  on  my  memory  as  truths  unaffected  by  youthful  excitement,  I 
should  be  tempted  to  say  that  we  all  listened  to  him  on  these  occasions 
with  the  most  devoted  attention  ;  and  that  the  mellifluous  tones  of  his 
voice  fell  on  our  ears  with  somewhat  of  the  power  which  Milton  has 
attributed  to  Adam  when  the  angel  ended,  so 

*  That  we  awhile 

Thought  him  still  speaking,  still  stood  fixed  to  hear.* 

I  need  scarcely  add,  that  at  the  public  exhibitions  of  his  class  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  first  and  highest  part ;  and  on  receiving  his  degree  at  com¬ 
mencement,  took  also  the  first  and  highest  oration,  with  the  approval  of 
all  bis  class,  that  he  was  the  worthiest  of  it,  and  that  he  was  truly 
princfps  inter  pares.  Honours  thus  early  won  and  conceded  are  not 
without  their  value  or  their  use  as  prognostics  of  an  auspicious  and 
brilliant  day.* — Ib.  p.  52. 

His  college  life  closed  in  1798,  wlien  he  deliberately  chose 
the  Christian  ministry  as  liis  vocation.  His  fellow  students 
urged  his  adoption  of  the  law^,  and  little  doubt  can  be  enter¬ 
tained  that  had  he  yielded  to  tlicir  counsel,  the  highest  honours 
of  the  bar  would  have  been  secured.  But  his  aim  was  unselfish. 

*  I  think,’  he  remarked,  *  there  is  a  wider  sphere  for  usefulness 
and  honour  in  the  ministry.’  To  one  of  his  correspondents  he 
subsequently  wrote ;  ‘  In  my  Senior  Year,  the  prevalence  of 
infidelity,  imported  from  France,  led  me  to  inquire  into  the 
evidence  of  Cliristianity,  and  then  /  found  for  what  I  was  made* 
My  heart  embraced  its  great  objects  with  an  interest  which  has 
been  increasing  to  this  hour.’  We  honour  the  high-niindcdncss 
and  integrity  which  such  language  bespeaks,  wherever  they  may 
be  found,  and  should  be  glad  to  perceive  their  universal  preva¬ 
lence  in  connexion  with  what  we  deem  a  purer  form  of  Christian 
truth,  than  that  which  Dr.  Channing  ultimately  held. 

Having  completed  his  collegiate  course,  he  was  honourably 
desirous  of  maintaining  himself  during  the  prosecution  of  his 
more  strictly  professional  studies.  lie  therefore  engaged  ns 
private  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  Mr.  llandolph,  of  Richmond, 
Virginia,  whither  he  removed,  in  October,  1798.  Here  ne 
remained  nearly  two  years,  and  the  record  of  his  experience 
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during  this  period  is  amongst  the  most  saddening  revelations  of 
his  biography.  He  was  treated  with  much  respect  by  Mr. 
Randolph's  family,  and  at  first  was  evidently  pleased  with  what 
he  saw  and  heard.  The  warm-heartedness  and  generous  hospi¬ 
tality  of  the  Virginian,  their  elegant  courtesy,  and  freedom 
from  the  sordid  ness  engendered  by  the  commerce  of  the  North, 
captivated  his  young  and  confiding  heart.  ‘  1  blush,'  he  writes 
to  a  correspondent,  ‘for  ray  own  people,  when  I  compare  the 
selfish  prudence  of  a  Yankee  with  the  generous  confidence  of  a 
Virginian.'  He  soon  found,  however,  that  there  was  another 
side  to  the  picture,  and  was  equally  faithful  in  its  delineation, 
as  the  following  letter  will  show  : — 

*  Tlicre  is  one  object  here  which  always  depresses  me.  It  is  slavery. 
Tliis  alone  would  prevent  me  from  ever  settling  in  Virginia.  Language 
cannot  express  my  detestation  of  it.  Master  and  slave  I  Nature  never 
made  such  a  distinction,  or  established  such  a  relation.  Man,  when 
forced  to  substitute  the  will  of  another  for  his  own,  ceases  to  be  a  moral 
agent ;  his  title  to  the  name  of  man  is  extinguished,  he  becomes  a  mere  . 
machine  in  the  hands  of  his  oppressor.  No  empire  is  so  valuable  as  the 
empire  of  one*s  self.  No  right  is  so  inseparable  from  humanity,  and  so 
necessary’  to  tlie  improvement  of  our  species,  as  the  right  of  exerting  the 
powers  which  nature  has  given  us  in  the  pursuit  of  any  and  of  every  good 
which  we  can  obtain  without  doing  injury’  to  others.  Should  you  desire 
it,  I  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  situation  and  character  of  the  negroes 
in  Virginia.  It  is  a  subject  so  degrading  to  humanity,  that  I  cannot 
dwell  on  it  with  pleasure.  I  should  be  obliged  to  show  you  every  vice, 
heightened  by  every  meanness  and  added  to  every  misery.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  slavery  on  the  whites  is  almost  as  fatal  as  on  the  blacks  them¬ 
selves.’ — Ib.  p.  83. 

When  he  enme  to  realize  the  facts  of  the  case,  his  heart  sank 
within  him.  Wherever  he  looked  the  blighting  effects  of  slavery 
were  nsiblc.  Virginia  was  not  yet  impoverished,  as  it  has  subse¬ 
quently  become,  but  its  moral  degradation  w  as  equally’  conspi¬ 
cuous.  All  classes  partook  of  it— the  whites  as  really  as  the 
blacks.  This  was  the  view  most  likely  to  occur  to  such  a  mind 
as  Chauning's,  and  it  depressed  his  spirits,  and  threw  a  sombre 
hue  over  all  his  views  of  life.  He  retired,  consequently,  from 
society,  shut  himself  up  within  himself,  grew  disgusted  with  all 
about  him,  substituted  reverie  for  action,  and  disregarded,  in 
the  intensity  of  his  feelings,  what  was  due  to  himself,  and  the 
claims  which  society  had  upon  him.  ‘  O  heaven !'  he  says  to 
his  friend  Shaw,  ‘  what  a  wretch  should  I  be,  how’  wearisome 
would  be  existence,  had  I  not  learned  to  depend  on  myself  for 
enjoyment !  society  becomes  more  and  more  insipid.  1  am 
tired  of  the  fashionable  nonsense  which  dins  my  car  in  every 
circle,  and  I  am  driven  to  my  book  and  pen  for  relief  and  plea- 
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sure/  He  usually  remained  at  his  studies  till  a  late  hour, 
frequently  till  the  dawn  of  morning ;  slept  on  the  bare  floor,  and 
always  rose  on  the  termination  of  his  first  sleep.  He  was  rigidly 
abstemious  in  his  diet,  and  took  no  exercise.  The  result,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  was  most  calamitous.  A  miud  less 
happily  attempered  would  have  contracted  some  permanent 
disease,  in  the  form  of  asceticism,  misanthropy,  or  superstition. 
From  this,  however,  he  was  happily  exempted.  The  evil  was, 
in  the  main,  temporary,  and  yielded  to  the  correction  of  a  finely 
balanced  judgment.  Ilut  not  so  with  the  earthly  tenement, 
whose  laws  he  disregarded.  Here  the  efl’ect  was  permanent, 
and  no  doubt  narrowed  the  sphere  of  his  influence,  and  the 
amount  of  service  he  afterwards  rendered  his  fcllow'-men. 
‘  An  originally  fine  constitution  was  broken,  and  seeds  of  dis- 
ease  were  planted  in  his  system,  wliich  years  of  scrupulous  regard 
to  health  could  never  root  out.^  This  season,  however,  had  its 
bright  as  well  as  its  melancholy  aspects.  He  looked  back'^upon 
it  with  thankfulness,  and  described  it,  in  1842,  with  great  force 
and  beauty,  in  the  following  letter  to  a  friend  ;  — 

‘  Your  account  of  Richmond  was  very  interesting.  You  little  sus¬ 
pected  how  many  remembrances  your  letter  was  to  awaken  in  me.  I 
spent  a  year  and  half  there,  and  perhaps  the  most  eventful  of  my  life. 
1  lived  alone,  too  poor  to  buy  books,  spending  my  days  and  nights  in  an 
outbuilding,  with  no  one  beneath  my  roof  except  during  the  hours  of 
school-keeping.  There  I  toiled  as  1  have  never  done  since,  for  gradually 
my  constitution  sunk  under  the  unremitting  exertion.  With  not  a  human 
being  to  whom  I  could  communicate  my  deepest  thoughts  and  feelings, 
and  shrinking  from  common  society,  I  passed  through  intellectual  and 
moral  conflicts,  through  excitement  of  heart  and  mind,  so  absorbing  as 
often  to  banish  sleep,  and  to  destroy  almost  wholly  the  power  of  diges¬ 
tion.  I  was  worn  well-nigh  to  a  skeleton.  Yet  I  look  back  on  those 
days  and  nights  of  loneliness  and  frequent  gloom  with  thankfulness.  If 
I  ever  struggled  with  my  whole  soul  for  purity,  truth,  and  goodness,  it 
was  there.  There,  amidst  sore  trials,  the  great  question,  I  trust,  w’as 
settled  within  me,  whether  I  w’ould  obey  the  higher  or  low’cr  principles 
of  my  nature, — whether  I  would  be  the  victim  of  passion,  the  world,  or 
the  free  child  and  servant  of  God.  It  is  an  interesting  recollection,  that 
this  great  conflict  was  going  on  within  me,  and  that  my  mind  was  then 
rweiving  its  impulse  towards  the  perfect,  without  a  thought  or  suspi¬ 
cion  of  one  person  around  me  as  to  what  1  was  experiencing.  And  is 
Dot  this  the  case  continually  ?  The  greatest  work  on  earth  is  going  on 
near  us,  perhaps  under  our  roof,  and  w’e  know  it  not.  In  a  licentious, 
intemperate  city,  one  spirit,  at  least,  was  preparing,  in  silence  and  lone¬ 
liness,  to  toil,  not  wholly  in  vain,  for  truth  and  holiness.' — Ib.  p.  130. 

His  religious  impressions  appear  to  have  been  greatly  deep¬ 
ened  during  this  period,  which  is  the  more  to  be  wondered  at, 
M  Richmond  was  not  thstinguished  by  the  means  or  evidences 
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of  spiritual  life.*  The  terms  in  which  he  refers  to  his  experience, 
in  a  letter  to  his  uncle,  savour  more  of  scriptural  simplicity  than 
is  sometimes  found  in  his  later  correspondeucok  His  biogra¬ 
pher,  indeed,  feels  it  necessary  to  assure  us  '  that  he  frequently 
asserted,  without  reser>*ation,  that  he  was  never  either  a  Trini¬ 
tarian  or  a  Calvinist,’  and  we  are  not  disposed  to  controvert  the 
assertion.  It  is,  however,  impossible  for  a  candid  mind  to 
peruse  such  passages  as  the  following,  without  admitting  that 
the  writer  was  in  feeling  far  more  identified  with  the  evange¬ 
lical  school,  than  w  ith  its  opponents.  He  says  : — 

*  I  will  go  farther.  Sir.  1  believe  that  I  never  experienced  that  change 
of  heart  which  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  Christian,  till  within  a  few 
months  past.  The  worldling  would  laugh  at  me  ;  he  would  call  con¬ 
version  a  farce.  Rut  the  man  who  has  felt  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  can  oppose  fact  and  experience  to  empty  declaration  and  con¬ 
temptuous  sneers.  You  remember  the  language  of  the  blind  man  whom 
Jesus  healed, — *Tliis  I  know,  that  whereas  I  was  blind,  now  1  see.’ 
Such  is  the  language  which  the  real  Christian  may  truly  utter.  Once, 
and  not  along  ago,  1  was  blind,  blind  to  my  own  condition,  blind  to  the 
gt>odness  of  God,  and  blind  to  the  love  of  my  Redeemer.  Now'  I  be¬ 
hold  with  shame  and  confusion  the  depravity  and  rottenness  of  my  heart. 
Now  I  liehold  with  love  and  admiration  the  long-suffering  and  infinite 
benevolence  of  Deity.’ — lb.  p.  127. 

I 

He  now  returned  to  Newport,  and  remained  in  the  bosom  of 
his  family  for  a  year-aud-half,  devoting  himself  with  unceasing 
ardour  to  his  professional  studies.  His  elder  brother  had 
removed  to  Cambridge,  and  he  became  in  consequence  the  head 
of  the  house.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  loveliness  of  his  de¬ 
portment.  ‘  The  mantle  of  his  father’s  sweetness  fell  upon  him.’ 
He  was  the  friend  and  counsellor  both  of  his  mother  and  of  his 
younger  brothers  and  sisters,  and  was  beloved  with  a  rare  inten¬ 
sity  of  affection.  He  conducted  the  devotions  of  the  family,  and 
proiluced  an  impression  of  simple  dignity^  and  holiness  which 
commanded  their  confidence  as  well  as  their  affection.  He  was  in 
frequent  intercourse,  at  this  time,  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hopkins, 
who  was  distinguished  in  the  history  of  American  theology,  by 
the  advocacy  of  disinterested  love.  ‘  I  had  studied,’  says  young 
Chnnning,  ‘  with  great  delight  during  my  college  life,  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  Hutcheson  and  the  stoical  morality,  and  these  had 
prcparetl  me  for  the  noble,  self-sacrificing  doctrines  of  Dr. 
Hopkins.’  The  views  of  this  stern  teacher  made  a  deep  impres¬ 
sion  on  his  mind.  They  fell  in  with  his  natural  temperament, 
afforded  scope  for  the  self-denial  of  which  he  was  capable,  and 
addressed  tbcinselvcs  to  the  generous  rather  than  the  servile 
sympathies  of  his  nature. 
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In  December,  1801,  Mr.  Channing  was  chosen  Regent  in 
Harvard  University,  and  he  removed  in  consequence  immedi- 
ately  to  Cambridge.  The  income  attached  to  tliis  office,  though 
small,  sufficed  for  his  support  during  the  further  prosecution 
of  his  studies,  while  the  duties  attached  to  it  w'ere  light,  and 
easily  discharged.  His  college  friend.  Judge  White,  thus  de¬ 
scribes  him  on  his  return  to  Harvard  : — 

•  Instead  of  the  firm,  elastic  step  and  animated  manner  which  used  to 
distinguish  him,  he  appeared  somewhat  debilitated  by  ill  health,  and 
was  more  remarkable  than  formerly  for  gentleness  and  a  serious  air  and 
tone  of  conversation.  I  had  thought  of  him  as  peculiarly  qualified  for 
eminence  in  the  legal  profession,  and  was  struck  with  some  surprise  on 
finding  that  he  had  no  ambition  for  any  such  distinction.  Hut  I  soon 
perceived  how  much  more  elevated  was  his  ambition.  1 1  is  whole  soul 
was  engaged  in  the  sacred  studies  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself,  and 
he  at  once  showed  that  he  had  already  become  what  St.  Paul  charfred 

»  O 

Timothy  to  be, — ‘  an  example  in  word,  in  conversation,  in  charity,  in 
spirit,  in  faith,  in  purity.*  His  wisdom,  goodness,  and  sanctity,  as  well 
as  his  genius  and  intellectual  powers,  wrere  strongly  developed  ;  and  I 
began  to  feel  in  his  company,  what  only  increased  upon  me  afterwards,  a 
mingled  affection  and  respect,  approaching  to  awe,  which  the  presence 
of  no  other  man  ever  inspired  in  the  same  degree.* — Ib.  p.  143. 

His  range  of  theological  reading  was  more  varied  than  pro¬ 
found  ;  and  his  general  estimate  of  English  authorship  far  from 
favourable.  In  the  latter  point  we  must,  to  some  extent,  dissent 
from  his  judgment,  for  though  other  languages,  the  German, 
for  instance,  may  supply  larger  and  more  profound  critical  dis¬ 
quisitions,  we  know  of  none  in  which  more  numerous  and 
worthy  contributions  have  been  made  to  the  elucidation  and 
enforcement  of  Divine  truths.  There  is  much  force  in  Mr. 
Channing^s  remark,  when  urging  his  view  of  English  theology, 
that  ‘  an  established  church  is  the  grave  of  intellect.  To  impose  a 
fixed,  unchangeable  creed,^  he  says,  ‘is  to  raise  prison-walls  around 
the  mind ;  and  when  the  reception  of  this  creed  is  made  a  con¬ 
dition  of  dignities  and  rich  benefices,  it  produces  moral  as  well  as 
intellectual  degradation,  and  palsies  the  conscience  ns  much  ns 
it  fetters  thought.  Once  make  antiquity  a  model  for  all  future 
ages,  and  fasten  on  the  mind  a  system  too  sacred  for  examina¬ 
tion,  and  beyond  which  it  must  not  stray,  and  in  extinguishing 
its  hope  of  progress  you  take  away  its  life.  One  almost  wonders 
that  the  intellect  has  advanced  as  far  and  as  fast  as  it  has  done, 
when  one  considers  the  war  waged  against  it  by  civil  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  power,  and  the  heavy  chain  under  which  it  has  been 
compelled  to  move.  I  conceive  that  the  tameness,  frigid  ness, 
and  dulness  by  which  theological  writings  are  so  generally 
marked  are  to  be  attributed  chieflv  to  the  cause  now  stated. 
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The  intellect,  paralized  by  authority  and  established  creeds, 
has  discovered  less  enerjry  in  treating  that  subliniest  and  most 
exciting  of  all  subjects,  relvjton^  than  in  discussing  the  most 
ordinary  interests  of  the  present  life.' 

Amongst  the  authors  specially  useful  to  him,  onr  biographer 
mentions  Butler,  Law,  and  Edwards.  The  mystic  piety  ami 
earnest  longings  for  spiritual  perfeetion,  which  mark  the  writings 
of  the  second  of  these  distinguished  men,  ‘  touched  harmoni¬ 
ously  many  eliords  of  his  religious  sympathy,'  while  the  clear, 
condensed  thought  of  Butler,  and  the  intellectual  energy  and 
suggestive  character  of  the  productions  of  Edwards  are  repre¬ 
sented  as  commanding  his  admiration,  and  ministering  largely 
to  his  mental  and  spiritual  growth.  Edwards's  *  Sketch  of  his 
Conversion,'  wc  arc  informed,  ‘  he  once  read  in  part  to  a  friend, 
with  a  voice  trembling  in  its  tenderness,  and  eyes  softened  with 
emotion,  as  being  one  of  the  most  pathetic  and  beautiful  sketches 
ever  given  of  the  deeper  workings  of  the  soul.' 

He  did  not  make  a  public  profession  of  religion  by  associating 
himself  with  any  church,  till  towards  the  close  of  his  theolo¬ 
gical  studies.  In  other  ways  he  had  done  so,  at  Eichraond,  at 
Kewport,  and  at  Cambridge ;  and  his  profession  had  been  re¬ 
cognised,  and  its  moral  influence  felt,  by  many.  Still  there  had 
been,  as  it  appears  to  ns,  an  omission  of  serious  practical 
moment,  which  we  advert  to  the  rather,  as  analogous  cases 
sometimes  occur  amongst  ourselves.  Fe>v  things  appear  to  us 
more  anomalous, — more  wanting  in  order  and  propriety,  than 
that  any  youth  should  be  encouraged  to  entertain  tlioughts  of 
the  Christian  ministry,  and  to  devote  himself  to  a  course  of 
study  preparatory  to  it,  without  having  previously  made  a  public 
and  forma]  profession  of  religion.  The  evils  attendant  on  such 
a  course  are  many  and.  very  grievous,  and  we  should  tremble 
for  the  character  of  the  ministr}^  and  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  church,  if  such  cases  became  numerous.  Were  the  Chris¬ 
tian  ministry  a  profession  merely,  and  were  outward  correct¬ 
ness  and  benevolenee  of  temper  all  the  qualifications  it  required, 
such  a  course  might  be  expedient  and  right.  But  if  it  involves 
— as  it  obviously  does — a  deeply  religious  spirit,  an  inward 
appreciation  of  Christianity,  a  renewal  of  the  temper  of  the 
mind,  deep  sympathy  with  the  unseen  and  spiritual,  and  an 
intensely  eager  pursuit  of  the  salvation  of  men,  then  it  is  sheer 
folly,  and  treachery  to  the  highest  interests,  to  encourage  the 
assumption  of  its  obligations  until  its  nature  is  understood,  and 
its  spirit  largely  cherished. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  ascertain  the  precise  character  of  Mr. 
Channing's  doctrinal  views  at  the  time  of  his  joining  the  church 
in  Cambridge.  Dr.  Holmes,  the  pastor,  was  a  moderate  Cal- 
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vinist,  and  it  is  probable  that  if  his  biographer  had  furnished 
the  confession  of  faith  which  the  young  disciple  drew  up  on  the 
occasion^  a  nearer  resemblance  would  be  discovered  to  this  form 
of  theologicjil  opinion  than  most  readers  apprehend.  In  later 
life,  Dr,  Channing  reported : — 

‘There  was  a  time,  when  I  verged  towards  Calvinism,  for  ill  health 
and  depression  gave  me  a  dark  view  of  things.  Hut  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  held  me  back.  When  I  was  studying  my  profession, 
and  religion  was  the  subject  of  deepest  personal  concern  with  me,  I 
followed  Doddridge  through  his  *  Rise  and  Progress '  till  he  brought  me 
to  a  prayer  to  Jesus  Christ.  There  I  stopped,  and  wrote  to  a  friend  that 
my  spiritual  guide  was  gone  where  1  could  not  follow  him.  I  was  never 
in  any  sense  a  Trinitarian.’ — lb.  p.  IGl. 

He  began  to  preach  in  the  autumn  of  1802,  and  in  December 
of  that  yeju*  was  invited  by  the  society  in  Federal  Street,  Hoston, 
to  become  its  stated  minister.  To  this  invitation  he  returned 
an  affirmative  reply  in  the  following  February,  and  writing  to 
his  uncle  in  explanation  of  his  views,  uses  the  following  striking 
and  significant  language.  '  I  feel  awed  iu  considering  the 
magnitude  of  the  duties  soon  to  devolve  on  me.  The  church  of 
God,  purchased  with  the  blood  of  his  Son ;  the  eternal  interests 
of  mankind ; — what  objects  are  here  presented  !  I  ask  your 
prayers,  that  I  may  have  grace  to  be  faithful.’  It  may  be  well 
to  say  here  the  little  we  have  to  say,  respecting  the  theological 
views  of  Dr.  Channing.  On  some  accounts  we  arc  disposed  to 
defer  it  to  a  later  period  of  his  biography,  but  the  passage  just 
quoted  requires  elucidation,  and  as  no  material  change  subse¬ 
quently  took  place  in  his  opinions,  we  may  as  well  dispatch  the 
topic  at  once.  Both  parties  we  apprehend — the  Unitarian  and 
the  Evangelical — have  erred  somewliat  in  tlie  language  adopted 
respecting  Dr.  Channing.  He  did  not  properly  belong  to 
either,  though  partaking  of  the  character  of  both.  By  his  re¬ 
jection  of  the  essential  deity  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  was  identified 
with  the  former,  while  much  of  his  language  respecting  the 
medium  of  acceptance  with  God,  and  the  simplicity  and 
warm-heartedness  of  his  devotional  feelings,  allied  him  to  the 
latter.  His  views  on  the  person  of  Christ  dissociated  him 
from  those  who  are  popularly  termed  orthodox,  and  shut  him 
up  to  the  associations  of  their  opponents :  but  many  of  his 
other  views,  and  more  especially  his  devotional  sentiments, 
found  no  resemblance  and  awakened  no  sympathy,  save  in  the 
region  and  amongst  the  companionships  he  had  left.  It  is, 
doubtless,  true,  that  he  was  an  anti-Trinitarian ;  but  on  the 
other  baud,  he  was  an  earnest  enforcer  of  '  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath,’  was  a  diligent  promoter  of  meetings  for  social 
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worship,  an  earnest  friend  of  Bible  and  missionary  enterprises, 
and  a  man  of  continuous  and  intense  devotion.  If  on  the 
former  ground  he  is  to  be  identified  with  the  Unitarian  school, 
the  latter  may  with  equal  propriety  assign  him  to  the  orthodox. 
The  truth  is,  he  belonged  properly  to  neither.  He  had  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  both,  and  while  we  deplore  the  existence  of 
what  we  deem  erroneous,  w’e  rejoice  in  what  wears  the  sem¬ 
blance  and  breathes  the  spirit  of  our  common  Master.  The 
secret  of  Dr.  Channing’s  jmsition  is  found,  as  we  conceive,  in 
the  following  extract  from  his  private  papers.  There  is  much 
truth  in  what  he  says.  Ever}'  honest  mind  must  have  felt  it ; 
and  if,  in  his  effort  to  avoid  one  evil,  he  fell  into  another,  it 
becomes  us  charitably  to  remember  that  we  ourselves  also  ‘  are 
compassed  with  infirmities.' 

*  I  am  to  much  afraid  of  being  led  astray  by  human  systems,  that  1 
with  to  conform  myself  wholly  to  the  Hible.  Let  me  read  it  with  the 
docility  and  simplicity  of  a  child,  sensible  of  my  blindness  and  praviug 
for  light.  Let  me  be  fearless  of  consequences  in  pursuing  the  truth, 
and  strive  to  keep  in  view  the  connection  which  binds  together  the  sacred 
writings.  Let  me  read  them,  not  with  a  view  to  speculate,  but  to  leani 
the  will  of  my  Lord  and  Master.  Let  me  contemplate  his  character, 
have  hit  example  ever  before  my  eyes,  learn  of  his  life  as  well  as  of  his 
words,  and  strive  to  be  assimilated  to  so  perfect  a  model.  Let  mi  im¬ 
press  my  mind  with  the  importance  of  the  Scriptures,  with  their  superior 
value  to  human  learning,  and  let  me  make  a  practical  use  of  every  part 
of  them.' 

*  1  should  endeavour  to  form  my  mode  of  preaching,  as  well  as  of 
thinking,  on  the  Scriptures.  Every  sect  has  its  caa/,  and  there  is  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  blindly  led  by  it.  Let  me  strive  to  discover  the  errors  of 
the  party  or  sect  to  which  I  belong.  Indiscriminate  approbation  is  a 
sure  step  to  error.  Adherence  to  principles,  and  not  to  men,  should 
separate  me  from  all  parties* — Ib.  p.  158. 

He  was  not,  as  it  appears  to  us,  solicitous  to  define  his  views 
with  minute  accuracy.  He  preferred  the  large,  general,  un¬ 
trammelled  phraseology  of  scripture,  even  though  there  might 
be  some  want  of  distinctness  in  the  notions  entertained.  He 
mistrusted,  and  justly,  logical  precision  in  matters  of  Christian 
faith,  and  clung  to  the  freedom  of  inspired  speech.  Writing,  in 
1815,  of  the  Unitarians  of  his  neighbourhood,  he  says:  — 
^Like  Dr.  Clarke,  the  majority  of  this  class  feel  that  the 
Scriptures  have  not  taught  the  mode  of  Christ's  derivation. 
They,  therefore,  do  not  call  Christ  a  creature,  but  leave  the 
subject  in  the  obscurity  in  which  they  find  it,  carrying  with 
them,  however,  an  impression  that  the  Scriptures  ascribe  to 
Jesus  the  character  of  Son  of  God  in  a  peculiarly  high  sense, 
and  in  a  sense  in  which  it  is  ascribed  to  no  other  being.* 
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His  views  on  the  person  of  Christ  may  be  pithcrcd  with  tole¬ 
rable  accuracy  from  the  comparison  of  a  few  passages.  Writing 
in  1810,  he  says : — 

*  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  in  a  peculiar  sense,  the  temple  of  the 
Divinity,  the  brightest  image  of  his  glory.  In  seeing  him  we  see  the 
Father.  On  this  account  it  is  delightful  to  contemplate  him.  It  is 
delightful  to  think  that  his  mildness,  compassion,  forbearance*  and  un¬ 
wearied  goodness  are  beams,  reflections,  of  the  character  of  the  universal 
Father.  No  other  manifestation  is  so  suited  to  teach  us  that  God  is 
love.’ — Ib.  p.  298. 

Again,  in  1815,  describing  the  theological  views  of  his  town 
and  neighbourhood,  he  writes : — 

*The  word  Unitarianism,  as  denoting  opposition  toTrinitxrianism,  un¬ 
doubtedly  expresses  the  character  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  ministers 
of  this  town  and  its  vicinity,  and  the  Commonwealth.  Hut  we  both  of 
us  know  that  their  Unitarianism  is  of  a  very  difl^erent  kind  from  that  of 
Mr.  Belsham.  We  agreed  in  our  late  conference,  that  a  majority  of  our 
brethren  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  mure  than  man,  that  he  existed 
before  the  world,  that  he  literally  came  from  heaven  to  save  our  race, 
that  he  sustains  other  oflices  than  those  of  a  teacher  and  witness  to  the 
truth,  and  that  he  still  acts  for  our  benefit,  and  is  our  intercessor  with 
the  Father.  This  we  agreed  to  be  the  prevalent  sentiment  of  our  brethren. 
.  .  .  As  to  myself  I  have  ever  been  inclined  to  cherish  the  most 

exalted  views  of  Jesus  Christ  which  are  consistent  with  the  supremacy 
of  the  Father ;  and  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  depart  from  Mr.  Helsham 
in  perhaps  every  sentiment  which  is  peculiar  to  him  on  this  subject.  I 
have  always  been  pleased  with  some  of  the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Watts  on 
tlie  intimate  and  peculiar  union  l)etwcen  the  Father  and  Hon.  Hut 
I  liave  always  abstained  most  scrupulously  from  every  expression  which 
could  be  construed  into  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Trinity.  My  worship 
and  sentiments  have  been  Unitarian,  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  word.’ — 
Ib.  pp.  387—390. 

Again,  in  1822,  when  suniniing  up  the  results  of  his  ministerial 
experience,  after  stating  his  dissent  from  the  popular  view  of 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  he  says : — 

*  Still,  I  have  not  been  accustomed  to  preach  Christ  as  a  mere  man. 
I  have  spoken  of  him  as  a  peculiar  being.  He  existed  in  a  state  of 
glory  before  his  birth.  Nor  was  his  agency  for  our  salvation  confined 
to  bis  teaching,  and  example,  and  suffering,  and  resurrection,  while  on 
the  earth ;  but  he  is  now  a  glorified,  pow^erful  agent  in  human  aflairs, 
ow  friend,  benefactor,  intercessor,  and  strengthener,  and  hereafter  he 
will  be  our  judge.  Tliese  views  I  have  urged,  not  because  the  mere 
belief  of  them  is  to  save,  but  because  they  have  seemed  to  me  fitted  to 
create  a  more  earnest,  affectionate,  reverent,  and  obedient  regard  to 
Jesus  Christ — such  a  regard  as  will  lead  us  to  form  ourselves  upon  the 
model  of  his  precepts  and  example.  This,  this  is  the  essential  point, 
and  he  who  is  faithful  here  has  a  saving  faith,  be  his  views  of  Jesus 
w'hatever  they  may.*— Vol.  ii.  p.  165. 

VOL.  XXIV.  I  I 
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‘  In  a  similar  spirit  he  writes  in  18*11  : — 

•  As  I  grow  older,  I  grieve  more  and  more  at  the  impositions  on  the 
haman  mind,  at  the  machinery  by  which  the  few  keep  down  the  many. 

I  distrust  sectarian  influence  more  and  more.  I  am  more  detached  from 
a  denomination,  and  strive  to  feel  more  my  connection  with  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Church,  with  all  good  and  holy  men.  1  am  little  of  a  Unitarian, 
have  little  sympathy  with  the  system  of  Priestley  and  Belsham,  and 
stand  aloof  from  all  but  those  who  strive  and  pray  for  clearer  light, 
who  look  for  a  purer  and  more  eflfectual  manifestation  of  Christian 
truth.’ — Ib.  p.  390. 

Wc  have  quoted  these  passages  in  justice  to  Dr.  Chauuiiig, 
aud  not  as  our  readers  will  conceive,  with  any  design  of  adopt¬ 
ing  the  views  they  express.  They  show  him  to  have  been  a 
believer  in  the  pre-existence  of  Christ,  and  in  '  his  continued 
mediatorial  power  over  human  affairs/  lie  was  an  Arian  who, 
in  the  words  of  his  biographer,  ‘in  Jesus  Christ,  reverently 
aeknowlcdgcd  a  sublime  being,  who,  by  his  coming  upon  earth, 
had  brought  about  a  crisis  in  the  condition  of  humanity.’  AVc 
may  regret — as  wc  undoubtedly  do — his  having  stopped  short  at 
this  point,  but  must  not  confound  his  theology  with  that 
current  amongst  ourselves  under  the  title  of  Unitarianisin. 
lie  deeply  felt  the  deficiencies  which  were  conspicuous 
amongst  his  associates,  and  entertained  ‘opinions  in  regard 
to  the  Divine  government,  spiritual  influences,  a  mediator, 
and  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  by  most  liberal  (Unit¬ 
arian)  Christians  would  be  considered  mystical  rather  than 
rational.’  ‘  1  have  before  told  you,’  he  writes  to  a  correspond¬ 
ent,  in  1820,  ‘how  much  I  think  Unitarianism  has  suffered 
from  union  with  a  heart- withering  philosophy.  I  will  now  add, 
that  it  lias  suffered  also  from  a  too  exclusive  application  of  its 
advocates  to  biblical  criticism  aud  theological  controversy,  in 
other  words,  from  a  too  partial  culture  of  the  mind.  I  fear  wc 
must  look  to  other  schools  for  the  thoughts  which  thrill  us, 
which  touch  the  most  inward  springs,  and  disclose  to  us  the 
depths  of  our  own  souls.’  In  such  language  w^e  see  a  yearning 
after  something  which  Unitarianism  did  not  minister,  and 
which  brought  him,  in  feeling  at  least,  within  the  precincts  of 
the  evangelical  domain.  In  such  instances,  as  in  that  of  the  late 
Dr.  Lant  Carpenter,  whose  cherished  companions,  we  are  in¬ 
formed  on  credible  testimony,  were  the  most  devotional  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  puritan  school,  we  see  what  may  well  rebuke  our 
dogmatism.  Who  can  say,  amidst  the  endless  anomalies  of 
human  character,  to  liow  great  an  extent,  in  some  cases,  the 
advocates  of  conflicting  creeds  may  be  united  in  spirit  and  aim. 
They  enforce,  to  say  the  least,  the  avoidance  of  all  bitterness 
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and  wrath,  the  exhibition  of  the  truth  in  love,  the  humble  refer¬ 
ence  of  ourselves  and  others  to  the  judgment  of  that  omniseient 
Being,  whose  exclusive  prerogative  it  is  to  weigli  the  actions, 
and  analyze  the  motives,  of  his  erring  creatures.  To  ourselves, 
the  Arian  hypothesis  is  an  utterly  unsatisfactory  solution  of  the 
statements  of  Scripture  respecting  the  person  of  our  Lord.  It 
has  marked  advantages  over  the  creed  of  Socinus,  and  still  more 
over  those  of  Dr.  Priestley  and  Mr.  Belsham,  but  it  involves  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  its  own,  more  irrational  to  our  mind  than  that  of  the 
orthodox  faith.  Its  own  advocates  have  felt  the  perplexities  with 
which  it  is  fraught,  and  have,  therefore,  with  few  exceptions, 
sought  refuge  in  the  more  simple,  though  less  scriptural  creed 
of  Socinus. 

We  had  marked  for  comment  some  passages  pertaining  to  Cal¬ 
vinism,  but  on  reconsideration  we  refrain.  With  slight  exceptions 
we  should  join  in  Dr.  Chaiining's  censure.  The  system  he  repro¬ 
bates  is  not  that  which  we  hold,  and,  had  his  usual  candour 
been  exercised,  he  would  not  have  attributed  to  the  many,  the 
exaggerations  and  distortions  patronised  by  a  few.  The  phases 
of  what  passes  under  the  general  title  of  Calvinism  are  innume¬ 
rable,  and  w'e  shrink  from  some  of  them  with  all  the  horror 
which  Dr.  Channing  expresses,  while  w^e  cling  to  others,  as  exhi¬ 
biting  features  of  the  Divine  character  and  government  which 
are  essential  to  the  explanation  of  admitted  facts,  and  to  the 
consistent  interpretation  of  the  Divine  record.  We  close  our  re¬ 
ference  to  his  theological  sentiments  by  the  followingcxtract, illus¬ 
trative  of  the  views  entertained  on  the  mediation  of  Christ: — 

*  This  mode  of  viewing  Christ  is  wrong,  defective,  inconsistent  with  the 
plain  declaration  of  the  Scriptures.  According  to  these,  Jesus  Christ  is 
not  a  teacher  whose  agency  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  time  when  he  was 
on  earth.  He  ever  lives,  and  is  ever  active  for  mankind.  He  sustains 
other  offices  than  those  of  a  teacher ;  he  is  Mediator,  Intercessor, 
Lord,  and  Saviour.  He  has  a  permanent  and  constant  connection  with 
mankind,  and  a  most  intimate  union  with  his  Church.  He  is  through 
all  time,  now  as  well  as  formerly,  the  active  and  efficient  friend  of  the 
human  race. 

*  When  Jesus  spoke  of  his  death,  he  never  spoke  of  it  as  if  it  were 
to  separate  him  from  the  concerns  of  our  world,  os  if  he  were  to  rest 
from  his  efiforts  for  mankind.  He  regarded  it  as  an  event  which  was  to 
introduce  him  to  a  nobler  and  wider  sphere  of  activity,  where  he  was  to 
contribute  more  extensively  to  the  conversion  and  salvation  of  mankind. 
*  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.*  ‘  When  I  am  lifted  up,*  that  is  cru¬ 
cified,  *  I  will  draw  all  men  to  me.*  After  his  resurrection,  he  did  not 
speak  as  if  his  work  had  been  finished  by  dying  and  rising  again.  He 
savs — •  All  power  is  pven  to  me  in  heaven  and  earth.  Lo  !  I  am  with 
you  to  the  end  of  the  world.* 

*  According  to  the  Scriptures,  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  as  a  reward 
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for  his  humiliation,  labour,  and  sufferings  for  mankind,  is  now  exaltedto 
universal  empire.  Angels  are  subjected  to  him.  Nature  is  subjected 
to  him.  He  is  present  by  his  knowledge  and  power  with  his  church. 
He  never  forgets  the  race  for  which  he  died.  He  intercedes  for  them. 
He  assists  them.  He  watches  over  the  interests  of  his  religion.  He 
will  make  it  victorious.  According  to  the  Scriptures,  the  time  is  coming 
when  his  influence,  now  silent,  w’ill  be  conspicuous,  when  the  veil  behind 
which  he  operates  will  be  withdrawn.  He  is  to  come  with  hosts  of 
angels.  He  is  to  raise  the  dead,  to  judge  the  world,  to  fulfil  the 
solemn  threatenings,  and  to  confer  the  everlasting  blessings  of  his  gos¬ 
pel.* — Ib.  p.  59. 

We  now  recur  to  his  general  history,  which,  apart  from  theo¬ 
logical  considerations,  is  full  of  interest  and  instruction.  Wc 
have  rarely  witnessed  so  lovely  an  exhibition  of  the  social  cha¬ 
racter  as  he  furnished.  Ilis  domestic  life  was — 

*  A  sacred  stream. 

In  whose  calm  depth  the  beautiful  and  pure 

Alone  are  mirror’d.* 

His  brother  Francis  and  himself  had  agreed,  in  order  to  protnde 
for  the  comfort  of  their  mother  and  her  younger  children,  that 
one  of  them  should  remain  unmarried  for  at  least  ten  years. 
William’s  income  was  most  certain,  and  he,  therefore,  cheerfully 
undertook  this  obligation,  writing  to  his  mother  soon  after  his 
settlement  at  Boston,  *  that  he  had  a  parsonage  which  he  could 
not  occupy,  and  fuel  which  he  could  not  burn ;  and  that  she 
would  save  him  much  waste  and  trouble  by  turning  them  to 
good  use.*  The  invitation  thus  delicately  conveyed  was  accepted 
with  confidence,  and  the  mother  and  son  were  again  speedily 
housed  under  the  same  roof. 

*  I  was  often  amused,  and  still  oftener  filled  with  veneration,*  writes  a 
brother,  *  ity  the  mode  in  which  he  talked  of  the  necessity  of  punctually 
paying  his  board  to  our  mother,  and  placed  his  funds  in  her  hands,  as  he 
said,  for  safe  keeping,  withdrawing  only  such  trifling  sums  as  he  abso¬ 
lutely  needed.*  All  extra  fees  were  given,  as  their  rightful  perquisite, 
to  his  sisters ;  and  as  years  passed  on,  and  the  wants  and  desires  of  the 
various  meml)er8  of  the  family  unfolded,  each  day  but  gave  new  proofs 
of  his  ever  thoughtful,  ever  delicate  affection.  His  outlays  for  them,  in 
addition  to  his  large  charities  abroad,  were  so  considerable,  that,  though 
his  salar>’  was  for  those  times  ample,  being  at  first  twelve  hundred,  and 
afterwards  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  he  never  laid  up  a  cent,  and  was  often 
wholly  destitute.* — Vol.  i.  p.  198. 

His  talents  as  a  preacher  were  of  the  highest  order,  and  his 
congregation  became  in  consequenee  both  numerous  and  afflu¬ 
ent.  We  are  not  concerned,  however,  to  trace  his  ministerial 
life,  ns  wc  do  not  perceive  evidence  of  any  marked  religious 
benefit  having  accrued  from  it.  The  trumpet  gave  a  somewhat 
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uncertaitt  sound,  and  we  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  if  no 
deep  spiritual  movement  was  exhibited  by  his  people.  The  bet¬ 
ter  features  of  his  theology  were  probably  inoperative  through 
their  association  with  other  and  more  questionable  views.  The 
latter  were  adopted  whilst  the  former  were  overlooked,  and  we 
consequently  seek  in  vain  throughout  these  volumes  for  proofs  of 
spiritual  renewal,  or  of  general  earnestness  in  turning  to  God. 
That  Dr.  Channing  was  an  agent  of  great  usefulness  to  his 
fellow  men  we  do  not  doubt,  but  it  was  in  other  wavs  than 
those  which  pertain  specifically  to  the  Christian  minister.  Ilis 
spirit  was  eminently  philanthropic,  his  views  on  questions  of 
social  and  political  morality  were  both  large  and  sound,  he  was 
an  idealist  in  his  aspirations,  but  most  practical  in  his  daily  life. 
We  have  met  with  few  Americans  who  united  the  same  justice 
to  other  countries  with  a  paramount  devotion  to  his  own.  He 
saw  the  evils  which  existed  around  him,  while  he  had  great  faith 
in  the  integrity  and  permanence  of  the  republic.  Ilis  voice  was 
ever  raised  in  the  advocacy  of  what  he  deemed  right ;  and  his 
works,  which  were  extensively  circulated,  scattered  far  and 
wide  the  elements  of  a  philosophy  at  once  enlightened  and  be¬ 
nignant — the  best  service  which  a  patriot  could  render  to  the 
land  of  his  birth. 

In  1822,  Dr. Channing  visited  Europe  with  a  view  of  recruiting 
his  impaired  health.  Ilis  object  was  happily  in  some  measure 
eflfected,  but  the  account  given  of  his  journey  supplies  little 
matter  for  extract.  The  lakes  of  Cumberland  were  not,  of 
course,  overlooked.  He  was  attracted,  in  part,  by  their  beau¬ 
tiful  scenery,  but  still  more  so,  we  imagine,  by  the  prospect  of 
personal  intercourse  with  Mr.  Wordsworth,  for  whom  he  enter¬ 
tained  the  highest  veneration.  His  visit  to  the  poet  is  briefly 
described  In  a  letter  to  his  sister,  which  we  cannot  peruse  with¬ 
out  deep  regret  at  not  having  a  more  detailed  account  of 
the  conversation  of  two  such  men.  Had  a  llosw'cll  been  pre¬ 
sent,  the  world  might  have  been  enriched  with  one  of  its  best 
treasures. 

*  After  an  interview,*  he  says,  ‘  of  great  pleasure  and  interest,  I  set 
out  to  return,  and,  unwilling  to  lose  Mr.  Wordsworth's  society,  I 
accepted  his  proposition  that  we  should  walk  together  until  1  was 
f^atigued.  At  the  end  of  half  a  mile  my  strength  began  to  fail,  and  find¬ 
ing  my  companion  still  earnest  in  conversation,  I  invited  him  to  take  a 
^at  with  me,  which  he  did  ;  and  in  this  state  we  re-entered  the  delight¬ 
ful  valley.  Happily  the  air  was  mild,  and  I  began  to  think  that  Pro- 
vidwee,  in  distributing  lots,  had  not  been  so  severe  as  one  might  at  first 
he  inclined  to  feel,  in  limiting  multitudes  to  such  a  mode  of  conveyance ; 
for  I  enjoyed  the  fine  prospects  of  Rydal  and  Grassmere  as  I  could  not 
have  done  in  a  covered  carriage. 
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*  You,  perhaps,  might  have  promised  me  the  honour  of  being  intro¬ 
duced  with  the  cart  and  horse  into  a  *  lyrical  ballad.'  But  to  me,  who 
as  you  know,  profess  to  be  greatly  in  debt  to  Mr.  Wordsworth's  genius, 
and  whose  respect  and  affection  were  heightened  by  personal  intercourse, 
there  seemed  a  peculiar  felicity  in  riding  through  this  scene  of  surpass* 
ing  tenderness,  with  a  man  of  genius  and  sensibility,  who  had  caught 
inspiration  from  the  lakes  and  mountains  in  whose  beauty  1  too  had 
been  rejoicing. 

*  Mr.  Wordsworth's  conversation  was  free,  various,  animated.  We 
talked  so  eagerly  as  often  to  interrupt  one  another.  And  as  I  descended 
into  Grassmere  near  sunset,  with  the  placid  lake  before  me,  and  Words¬ 
worth  talking  and  reciting  poetry  with  a  poet’s  spirit  by  my  side,  1  felt 
that  the  combination  of  circumstances  was  such  as  my  highest  hopes 
could  never  have  anticipated.' — Vol.  ii.  p.  220. 

He  speedily  returned  to  America,  and,  as  we  have  already 
exceeded  our  limits,  we  must  restrict  our  further  observa¬ 
tions  to  a  notice  of  his  anti-slavery  labours.  These  consti¬ 
tuted  an  important  feature  in  the  public  life  of  Dr.  Chan- 
ning,  and  cannot,  without  manifest  injustice,  be  omitted  from 
our  sketch.  They  serve,  moreover,  to  illustrate  his  general  cha¬ 
racter,  more  particularly  his  cautious  judgment,  his  mistrust  of 
organizations,  his  candid  consideration  of  what  might  be  urged 
on  behalf  of  opponents,  and  the  inflexible  integrity  with  which 
he  ultimately  followed  out  what  he  deemed  right.  The 
same  feature  of  character  which  kept  him  aloof  from  theo¬ 
logical  associations,  deterred  him  from  joining  in  the  earlier 
movements  of  the  abolitionists.  He  shrunk  from  the  stern¬ 
ness  of  the  rebukes  which  they  administered,  was  morbidly 
sensitive  to  the  noise  and  vehemence  unavoidable  to  their 
proceedings,  was  apprehensive  of  political  dictation  from  their 
confederated  societies,  and  indulged  in  utopian  hopes  of  the 
truth  being  propagated  in  sod  and  silken  language  befitting 
the  drawing-room  only.  In  such  anticipations  he  lost  sight  of 
a  principle  of  human  action,  which  he  himself  has  stated  with 
singular  force  and  propriety,  and  which  cannot  be  too  fre¬ 
quently  adverted  to,  in  the  estimates  formed  of  the  agents  of  all 
great  revolutions : — 

*  At  such  periods,*  says  Dr.  Channing,  and  his  words  should  be 
deeply  engraven  on  every  heart,  *  men  gifted  with  great  powers  of 
thought  and  loftiness  of  sentiment  are  especially  summoned  to  the  con¬ 
flict  with  evil.  They  hear,  as  it  were,  in  their  own  magnanimity  and 
generous  aspirations,  the  voice  of  a  divinitv ;  and,  thus  commissioned, 
and  burning  with  passionate  devotion  to  truth  and  freedom,  they  must 
and  will  speak  with  an  indignant  energy,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  mea¬ 
sured  by  the  standard  of  ordinary  minds  in  ordinarv  times.  Men  of 
natural  softness  and  timidity,  of  a  sincere  but  effeminate  virtue,  will  be 
apt  to  look  on  these  bolder,  hardier  spirits  as  violent,  perturbed,  and 
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unchwitable,  and  the  charge  will  not  be  wholly  groundless.  But  that 
deep  feeling  of  evils,  which  is  necessary  to  effectual  conflict  with  them, 
and  which  marks  God’s  most  powerful  messengers  to  mankind,  cannot 
breathe  itself  in  soft  and  tender  accents.  The  deeply  moved  soul 
will  speak  strongly,  and  ought  to  speak  so  as  to  move  and  shake 
nations.’ — Vol.  iii.  p.  153. 

For  a  time,  as  already  intimated^  he  stood  aloof  from  the  la¬ 
bours  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  and  his  elder  associates, 
doubting  the  wisdom  of  some  of  their  measures,  and  censuring 
the  violence  and  asperity  with  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
denounce  the  traffickers  in  human  flesh.  The  silence  of  such  a 
man  was  suspicious,  and  the  friends  of  slavery,  for  a  season,  en¬ 
tertained  hopes  respecting  him.  In  this,  however,  they  were 
doomed  to  disappointment.  Indeed,  they  must  have  strangely 
erred  in  estimating  his  character ;  for  it  was  easy  to  perceive — 
however  long  might  be  the  process— that  he  must  ultimately 
be  found  on  the  side  of  the  oppressed.  Ilis  natural  tempera¬ 
ment  led  him  to  shrink  from  the  noise  and  turmoil  of  the  arena, 
and  liis  sensitive  and  delicate  mind  recoiled  from  being  identi¬ 
fied  with  language  he  could  not  approve,  or  with  measures 
which  he  deemed  questionable:  but  all  his  principles  insured 
his  ultimate  advocacy  to  the  shave.  lie  had  much  to  overcome, 
but  the  Are  burned  within  him,  and  could  not  eventually  fail  to 
make  itself  visible.  Other  men  might  be  deterred  by  consider¬ 
ations  of  interest,  by  the  love  of  popularity,  by  the  hereditary 
prejudices  of  a  class,  or  by  perversions  of  holy  writ,  to  sanction 
a  monstrous  wrong,  but  such  things  were  foreign  from  the 
heart  and  intellect  of  Dr.  Channing,  and  could  no  more  sw  ay 
his  actions  than  the  creed  of  Satan  could  regulate  the  move¬ 
ments  of  an  angel.  The  circumstances  which  marked  his  deci¬ 
sion  weie  honourable  both  to  his  frankness  and  liis  humility. 
They  are  thus  recorded  by  Mr.  May,  in  the  report  of  an 
extended  conversation  which  occurred  in  the  autumn  of 
1831.  After  stating  the  objections  urged  by  Dr.  Channing 
against  the  language  and  temper  of  the  abolitionists,  Mr.  May 
proceeds : — 

*  Dr.  Channing,  *  I  said,  ‘  I  am  tired  of  these  complaints.  The  cause 
of  suffering  humanity,  the  cause  of  our  oppressed,  crushed  coloured 
countrymen,  has  called  as  loudly  upon  others  as  upon  us,  who  are 
known  as  the  Abolitionists.  It  was  just  as  incumbent  upon  others,  as 
upon  us,  to  espouse  it.  We  are  not  to  blame  that  wiser  and  better 
men  did  not  espouse  it  long  ago.  The  cry  of  millions  in  bondage  had 
been  heard  throughout  our  land  for  half  a  century,  and  disregarded. 
The  wise  and  prudent  saw  the  wrong,  but  thought  it  not  wise  and  pru¬ 
dent  to  lift  a  Anger  for  its  correction.  The  priests  and  J^^ites  beheld 
their  robbed  and  wounded  countrymen,  but  passed  by  on  the  other  side. 
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The  childreD  of  Abraham  held  their  peace,  until  at  last  •  the  very  stones 
have  cried  out/  in  abhorrence  of  this  tremendous  wickedness ;  and  vou 
must  expect  them  to  cry  out  like  *  the  stones/  You  must  not  expect  of 
many  of  these,  who  have  been  left  to  take  up  this  great  cause,  that  they  will 
plead  it  in  all  that  secmliness  of  phrase  which  the  scholars  and  practised 
rhetoricians  of  our  country  might  use ;  you  must  not  expect  them  to 
manage  wnth  all  the  calmness  and  discretion  that  the  clergy  and  states¬ 
men  might  exhibit.  But  the  scholars,  the  clerg)’,  the  statesmen,  had 
done  nothing,  and  did  not  seem  about  to  do  anything;  and,  for  my 
part,  I  thank  God  that  at  last  any  perso  is,  be  they  who  they  may,  have 
moved  earnestly  in  this  cause,  for  no  movement  can  be  in  vain.  We 
Abolitionists  are  just  what  we  are — babes,  sucklings,  obscure  men,  silly 
women,  publicans,  sinners ;  and  we  shall  manage  the  matter  we  have 
taken  in  hand  just  as  might  be  expected  of  such  persons  as  we  arc.  It 
is  unbecoming  in  abler  men,  who  stood  by  and  would  do  nothing,  to 
complain  of  us  because  we  manage  this  matter  no  better. 

•  *  Dr.  Channing,*  I  continued  with  great  earnestness,  *  it  is  not  our 
fault,  that  those  who  might  have  managed  this  great  reform  more  pru¬ 
dently  have  left  it  to  us  to  manage  as  we  may  be  able.  It  is  not  our  fault, 
that  those  who  might  have  pleaded  for  the  enslaved  so  much  more 
wisely  and  eloquently,  both  with  the  pen  and  the  living  voice,  than  we 
can,  have  been  silent.  We  are  not  to  blame,  sir,  that  you,  who  niore, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  man  might  have  so  raised  the  voice  of  remon¬ 
strance,  that  it  should  have  been  heard  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land — we  are  not  to  blame,  sir,  that  you  have  not  so 
spoken.  And  now,  because  inferior  men  have  begun  to  speak  and  act 
against  what  you  yourself  acknowledge  to  be  an  awful  injustice,  it  is  not 
becoming  in  you  to  complain  of  us,  l)ecause  we  do  it  in  an  inferior  style. 
Why,  sir,  have  you  not  moved,  why  have  you  not  spoken  before  ?  * 

*  At  this  i)oint,  I  bethought  me  to  whom  I  was  administering  this 
earnest  rebuke — the  man  that  stood  among  the  highest  of  our  great 
and  good  men — the  man  who  had  ever  treated  me  with  the  kindness  of  a 
father,  and  whom,  from  my  childhood,  I  had  been  accustomed  to  revere 
more,  perhaps,  than  any  one  living.  I  was  almost  overwhelmed  with  a 
sense  of  my  temerity.  His  countenance  showed  that  he  was  much 
moved.  I  could  not  suppose  he  would  receive  very  graciously  all  I  had 
said.  1  awaited,  in  painful  expectation,  the  reply  he  would  make.  It 
seemed  as  if  long  minutes  elapsed  before  the  silence  was  broken ;  when, 
in  a  very  subdued  manner,  and  in  his  kindest  tones  of  voice  he  said, — 

*  Brother  May,  I  acknowledge  the  justice  of  your  reproof:  I  have  been 
silent  too  long.* 

•  I  never  can  forget  his  words,  look,  manner.  I  then  saw  the  beauty, 
the  magnanimity,  of  an  humble  soul.  He  was  exalted  in  my  esteem 
more  than  before.* — lb.  pp.  157 — 159. 

From  this  moment  his  decision  was  formed,  and  to  the 
hour  of  his  death,  he  never  afforded  reason  to  doubt  the  sin¬ 
cerity  and  earnestness  of  his  conviction.  In  the  following 
year  he  published  his  work  on  slavery,  and  took  every  fair 
opportunity  of  throwing  the  weight  of  his  influence  in  the 
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scale  of  an  oppressed  and  perishing  people.  We  cannot  enter 
into  the  detail  of  his  labours.  It  is  enough  to  indicate 
their  general  complexion  and  tendency.  Neither  can  we  venture 
on  other  departments  of  his  active  life.  For  these,  we  must 
refer  to  the  pages  of  his  biographer,  which  are  enriched  with 
innumerable  extracts  from  his  private  papers  and  published 
works,  illustrative  at  once  of  his  character  and  views. 

We  have  exceeded  our  limits,  and  must  refrain  from  adverting  to 
many  points  raised  by  this  Memoir,  on  w'hich  we  should  be  glad 
to  remark.  We  regret  this  necessity,  but  have  no  alternative, 
and  therefore  content  ourselves  with  recording  that  Dr.  Chan- 
ning  died  on  October  2,  1842,  at  a  distance  from  home.  He 
was  on  a  journey  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  which  occurred  at 
Bennington,  Verroout. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  his  nephew  has  executed  his  task, 
it  becomes  us  to  speak  in  high,  though  not  un mixed,  terms. 
The  arrangement  of  his  materials  is  less  simple  than  we  could 
have  desired.  The  Life  of  such  a  man  did  not  call  for  the  arti¬ 
ficial  plan  adopted.  The  selections  from  his  writings,  particu¬ 
larly  those  which  are  published,  are  too  numerous  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  a  memoir,  and  render  the  volumes  less  attractive  to 
general  readers  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been.  The 
style,  also,  is  in  some  cases  too  ambitious,  and  is,  occasionally, 
overlaid  with  epithets  which  a  severer  taste  would  have  dis¬ 
carded.  These,  however,  are  minor  faults,  and  the  first  of  them 
will,  to  some  readers,  increase  the  value  of  the  volumes. 

We  recommend  the  work  to  the  serious  perusal  of  our  readers. 
It  should  not  be  hurriedly  passed  over,  for  it  is  full  of  materials 
for  reflection.  It  constitutes  a  study  which  may  be  prosecuted 
with  great  advantage,  especially  by  those  who  have  embraced  a 
more  scriptural  faith.  Let  them  do  justice  to  its  lessons,  and 
their  spirit  will  be  purified,  whilst  their  conviction  of  evangeli¬ 
cal  truth  will  become  deeper  and  more  enlightened. 
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2.  — Extracts  from  the  MS.  Essays  of  M.  Vincent  on  the  Use  of  Night 

Soil  in  France,  from  1348  to  1846.  Paris,  4to.  1848. 

3. -^An  Essay  on  Manures.  By  M.  Girardin,  Corresponding  Meinl)er 

of  the  Institute.  5th  Edition.  Paris.  12mo.  1847. 

4.  — Chemistry  applied  to  the  Arts,  and  to  Agriculture.  By  M.  Duma?, 

Member  of  the  Institute,  F.R.S.,  etc.  Paris.  8vo.  1846. 

The  beneficent  uses  to  which  Providence  directs  what  to  the 
careless  eye  is  only  unsightly  and  noxious,  have  long  been  appa¬ 
rent  to  the  enlightened  observer  of  Nature^s  w  orks.  \Vith  furtlier 
knowledge  of  those  works,  all  will  recognise  the  great  master  hand 
in  their  meanest  forms ;  and  find  in  their  wonderful  aptitude 
of  purpose,  the  reason  which  reconciles  every  difficulty  attending 
their  progress.  Thus  culture  calls  grace  out  of  deformity,  and 
order  out  of  confusion.  Ingenuity  and  care  give  a  new  charac¬ 
ter  to  what  was  once  universally  shrunk  from  in  disgust ;  so 
that  Vespasian's  coarse  vindication  of  his  odious  tax,  that  the 
vile  source  of  its  proceeds  was  not  betrayed  to  the  sense,  has 
something  better  than  a  parallel  in  our  day.  Corruption,  itself, 
is  discovered  to  be  the  genuine  parent  of  new  life,  and  the  seem¬ 
ing  destruction  of  one  clement  of  existence  is  ascertained  only 
to  lead  to  its  fresh  organization  in  another  shape.  The  chief 
difficulty  is,  to  make  society  keep  pace  in  its  operations,  with 
the  progress  of  its  knowledge  of  the  wonders  of  nature ;  so  full 
of  i  neon  sis  te4icy  are  men,  even  in  regard  to  their  dearest  inte¬ 
rests. 

Of  the  strange  things  exposed  by  the  late  inquiries  into  the 
best  means  of  improving  the  health  of  the  people,  not  the  least 
strange  is  the  fact,  that  whole  fleets  should  be  sent  round  the 
globe  for  fnanttrcy  when  the  same  in  kind,  and  superior  in  qua¬ 
lity,  is  manufactured  cheap  in  London  for  export  to  the  West 
Indies.  It  is  well  compared  by  Dr,  Daubeny  to  the  case  of  the 
engineers  at  Gibraltar,  who  sent  to  England  for  stone  at  an 
enormous  expense,  when,  with  a  slight  knowledge  of  geology, 
they  might  easily  have  built  the  fortiheatious  with  materials 
found  on  the  spot. 

It  is  stranger  still,  that  whilst  our  French  neighbours  con¬ 
sume  millions  of  pounds  weight  of  this  manure  with  great 
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advantage,  our  own  use  of  it  is  exceedingly  limited.  Mr.  Thorne, 
who  has  had  much  experience  in  the  business,  stated  positively 
to  the  commissioners  for  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  large 
towns,  and  populous  districts,  that  this  night  soil  cannot  be  got 
rid  of  at  home ;  and  that  no  profitable  application  is  made  of  its 
chief  ingredient,  urine.  Some  exceptions  may  be  found  to  these 
remarks.  The  witness  himself  says,  that  gardeners  near  London 
know  the  value  of  such  manure.  It  is  certain  that,  in  Hull  for 
instance,  several  hundred  men  gain  their  livingby  the  collection 
and  sale  of  it.  The  quantity,  however,  of  night  soil,  not  only 
wasted  throughout  the  country,  but  which  also  by  our  inatten¬ 
tion  to  the  proper  means  of  preparing  it  for  consumption,  con¬ 
stitutes  a  disgusting  nuisance,  and  a  source  of  disease,  is  un¬ 
questionably  enormous.  Fifty  years  ago,  that  amount  was 
estimated  as  worth  more  than  five  millions  of  pounds  sterling 
per  annum  for  the  population  of  England  alone ;  and  its  ca))n- 
bilities,  if  skilfully  directed,  give  correctnesss  and  point  to  Dr. 
Southwood  Smith's  beautiful  view  of  the  way  in  which  Nature 
has  provided,  in  the  refuse  of  towns,  a  resource  for  raising  their 
food  in  the  country  : — 

•There  are  certain  adjustments/  says  Dr.  Smith,  * estnldished  lietween 
the  physical  and  organised  kingdoms,  and  between  the  two  great  divi- 
sioQS  of  the  organic  kingdom,  which  we  should  do  well  to  bear  in  mind, 
even  in  the  most  practical  consideration  of  this  matter.  We  know  that 
atmospheric  air  is  equally  necessary  to  the  life  of  plants  and  animals,  but 
that  they  produce  directly  opposite  changes  in  the  chemical  constitution 
of  the  air ;  the  plant  giving  oflf  as  excrementitious  that  principle  of  the 
air  on  which  the  animal  subsists,  and  living  upon  that  part  of  it  which 
the  animal  rejects  as  excrementitious ;  while  the  animal,  in  its  turn, 
restores  to  the  air  the  principle  which  constitutes  the  food  of  the  plant, 
and  subsists  on  those  which  the  plant  has  rejected  as  no  longer  useful 
to  it.  In  this  manner  these  two  great  classes  of  organized  beings  reno¬ 
vate  the  air  for  each  other,  and  everlastingly  maintain  it  in  a  state  of 
parity  and  richness.  On  this  beautiful  adjustment,  depends  the  further 
principle,  equally  at  the  foundation  of  all  rational  and  efficient  sanitary 
regulations — namely,  that  the  very  refuse  of  the  materials,  which  have 
served  as  food  and  clothing  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  crowded  city,  and 
which,  if  allowed  to  accumulate  there,  invariably  taint  the  air,  and  render 
it  pestilential, —  promptly  removed  and  spread  out  on  the  surface  of  the 
surrounding  country,  not  only  give  it  healthfulncss,  but  clothe  it  with 
verdure,  and  endow  it  with  inexhaustible  fertility.  Tliese  are  great  laws 
of  nature,  which  are  now  well  known  to  us  ;  and  a  due  conformity  with 
which,  would  bring  us  health,  plenty,  and  happiness,  and  which  we  can¬ 
not  disregard  any  more  than  we  can  disregard  any  other  physical  law, 
without  suffering,  and  perhaps  destruction.* 


This  connection  of  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  town  refuse, 
^ith  the  use  of  it  as  a  means  of  improving  the  health  of  the 
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people  has  not  entirely  escaped  our  neighbours,  the  French ; 
and  as  the  peculiar  state  of  their  agriculture  has  led  them  to 
precede  us  many  degrees  in  the  preparation  of  night  soil  as 
manure,  their  progress  in  this  respect  well  deserves  careful  exa¬ 
mination.  Their  previous  success,  and  their  ingenuity,  have 
prepared  them  for  the  early  adoption  of  the  mechanical  contri¬ 
vances  now  fairly  established  in  England,  by  the  use  of  which  all 
civilized  nations  must  one  day  extinguish  half  the  ravages  of  dis¬ 
ease  and  of  death,  as  well  as  contribute  largely  to  diminish  the  ills 
of  poverty  and  want.  On  no  subject  whatever,  could  the  double 
study  of  what  is  doing  in  it  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  be 
more  useful  than  in  this.  Although  our  improvements  aim  at 
carrying  off  all  the  refuse  of  our  towns  into  common  sewers — 
an  operation  expressly  prohibited  by  French  law — our  peculiar 
machinery  for  effecting  this  object  is  not  likely  for  many  years 
to  supersede  what  the  French  have  done  to  turn  such  vast 
quantities  of  that  refuse  to  account.  To  that  extent,  therefore, 
we  may  borrow  their  method  with  advantage.  Another  consi¬ 
deration  is  of  great  importance.  A  just  confidence  in  the  dis¬ 
coveries  which  are  now'  introducing  our  great  improvements 
into  general  use,  depends  upon  the  correctness  of  the  principles 
which  have  led  to  them.  Happily  then,  whatever  divergence  of 
purpose  in  the  two  countries  may  have  arisen  from  the  diversity 
in  our  points  of  departure,  there  is  an  absolute  identity  in  the 
results  obtained  by  science  on  both  sides  in  this  matter.  The 
analysis  upon  which  the  Metropolitan  Sewage  Manure  Com¬ 
pany  mainly  rest  their  great  enterprise,  gives  a  very  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  ammonia  among  its  components;  namely,  about  one  part 
in  twentv  of  what  is  in  solution  in  the  sewer  water  of  London. 
It  forms  about  three-fiflhs  of  the  fertilizing  salts  of  that  water. 
Now  the  train  of  observation,  which  has  led  the  ablest  chemist  in 
France,  M.  Dumas,  to  call  attention  to  the  value  of  the  same 
substance  to  the  farmer,  establishes  the  same  conclusion  in  regiu:d 
to  ammonia;  and  his  views  are  in  the  highest  degree  interesting. 

Affer  expatiating  again  and  again  upon  its  great  importance 
in  the  economy  of  nature,  he  traces  its  influence  on  agriculture 
with  anxious  minuteness  : — 

*  Plants/  he  says,  in  the  chapter  on  their  nutrition,  *  are  to  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  in  reference  to  the  influence  of  azote  upon  them  ;  namely, 
those  which  receive  their  azote  from  the  air,  such  as  pulse  and  clover ; 
and  those  which  receive  it  from  manure,  such  as  wheat,  and  the  oily 
seeds.  We  are  acquainted  with  the  fact,  those  plants  receive  azote  from 
the  air,  but  we  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  of  its  transmis¬ 
sion  to  them,  and  its  state  at  the  time.  It  mav  be  conjectured,  that  it 
passes  at  once  into  their  organs,  since  some  of  those  organs  might  re¬ 
ceive  it  pure  from  the  air.  It  may  perhaps  be  brought  there  by  the  water 
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they  suck  in,  still  imbued  with  air.  The  leaves  of  the  plant  may  convert 
it  into  ammonia  by  means  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  water  decomposed  bv 
them.  Unquestionably,  according  to  the  experiment  of  M.  K.  de  la 
Saussure.  this  fixed  azote  is  in  part  derived  from  particles  of  ammonia 
floating  in  the  air. 

*  If,  on  this  point  there  still  prevail  some  doubts,  which  further  expe¬ 
riments  will  settle,  none  exist  respecting  the  supply  of  azote  to  plants 
from  manure^  which  act  by  means  of  uric  acid — the  animal  substance 
which  is  converted  into  salt  of  ammonia  by  their  decomposition.  An 
experiment  by  M.  Schattermann  put  an  end  to  all  difficulty  on  this  head. 
He  watered  u  meadow  with  dissolved  sulphate  of  ammonia,  taken  from 
stable  dung,  mixed  with  sulphate  of  iron  ;  and  soon  perceived  that  the 
parts  of  the  meadow  so  watered,  had  remarkably  fine  herbage.  Letters 
traced  in  this  manure  were  distinctly  visible  so  long  as  the  vegetation 
lasted.  It  is  obvious  that  here  is  a  fact  of  high  interest  to  the  farmer ; 
and  in  some  countries  common  usage  has  long  adopted  w'hat  theoretical 
principles  easily  explain.  For  instance,  in  the  canton  of  the  Grisons 
they  strew  sulphate  of  iron  upon  the  stable  dung  water.  The  ammonia 
then  destroys  the  sulphate,  and  so  forms  a  sulphate  of  ammonia,  instead 
of  letting  it  be  lost  in  the  air. 

‘The  inquiries  of  M.  Boussihgault,  and  M.  Paycn,  have  removed  all 
doubt  respecting  the  effect  of  ammonia  as  a  manure,  and  respecting  the 
utility  of  animal  matters,  or  azote,  for  the  same  object^ 

*  In  the  preparation  of  some  animal  manure,  such,  for  instance,  as 
night  soil  reduced  to  dry  powder,  a  huge  amount  of  the  fertilizing  virtue 
is  lost.  When  used  in  a  liquid  form,  none  of  it  is  lost.  Indeed,  too 
much  pains  cannot  be  devoted  to  the  explanation  of  the  advantages  of 
liquid  night  soil  as  manure.  These  advantages  may  be  briefly  set  forth. 
The  farmer  can  readily  obtain  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
water  for  all  his  needs.  The  manure  he  wants,  comes  from  the  night 
soil,  properly  fermented.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  fertilize  the  soil,  and 
produce  the  food  necessary  to  the  subsistence  of  all  classes.  What 
animals  produce  is  as  needful  to  bread  plants,  as  bread  is  to  man. 

*  In  this  point  of  view,  the  general  neglect  of  the  authorities  in  great 
towns  in  regard  to  the  night-soil  is  much  to  be  regretted.  They  could 
do  nothing  so  eflectual  to  relieve  the  indigent,  as  to  turn  it  to  the  best 
account,  by  cheap  collection,  and  profitable  application.** 

It  is  known  how  easily  ammonia  is  dissolved  in  water;  of 
which  it  absorbs  four  hundred  and  fifty  times  its  own  bulk.  It 
is  known,  also,  that  hydro-chloric  acid  is  equally  soluble.  The 
results,  however,  in  the  two  cases  differ  exceedingly.  The  latter 
in  solution  boils  at  118°  Rcauinar,  without  being  affected  in  its 
chemical  character;  whereas  ammonia  in  solution  escapes  en¬ 
tirely  at  a  heat  of  50  to  60  .  In  vacuo  too  it  loses  all  its  gas 
at  the  ordinary  degree  of  temperature.  Even  in  vessels  exposed 
to  the  air  the  gas  escapes  from  it : — 

*  This  ready  distribution  of  ammonia  falls  in  with  the  obvious  end  of 
the  creation.  Thus  it  can  be  best  collected  by  the  rain  for  the  use  rf 
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plants ;  and  transmitted  elsewhere  when  not  wanted  on  the  spot  first 
reached.  Its  peculiar  qualities  have  doubtless  this  object.  Eminently 
useful  as  such  volatility  is  in  one  respect,  it  is  highly  injurious  in  another. 
It  facilitates  the  escape  of  this  valuable  element  from  the  lefuse  of  towns- 
so  that  what  their  populations  have  once  consumed,  does  not  return  to 
the  soil,  and  restore  the  vigorous  fertility  which  originally  produced 
society  its  food.  Tliat  might  be  eflfected  by  care ;  and  we  are  bound  to 
economise  the  multifarious  refuse  of  the  towns  which,  properly  em¬ 
ployed,  would  famish  the  neighbouring  country  with  rich  manure*  what 
indeed  appears  to  us  lost,  nature  turns  to  account,  whether  it  is  borne 
off  by  the  winds,  or  carried  away  by  the  rivers,  which  are  polluted,  and 
disappears  in  the  boundless  ocean.' 

In  the  chapter  on  the  manufacture  of  manures,  after  uicu- 
tiouiug  the  production  of  ammonia  from  urine  by  ^I.  Jacque- 
mard,  who  had  thereby  founded  a  new  trade,  M.  Dumas 
introduces  some  important  experiments  to  show  the  effect  of  am- 
rnonia  as  manure,  with  the  following  remarks  : — 

*The  experience  of  the  farmer,*  says  M.  Dumas,  ‘is  the  sovereign 
judge  of  the  comparative  value  of  manures.  But  chemistry  is  able  to 
furnish  the  famier  with  useful  intelligence.  Chemical  inquirers  have  in 
fact  settled  the  amount  of  influence  attributable  to  ammonia^  as  an  active 
component  of  all' good  manures.  A  question  then  arises  as  to  the  ad* 
vantages  of  fermenting  the  compost.  Certainly  such  fermentation  must 
do  g^CN^.  It  dcvelopes  the  ammonia,  which  has  been  far  too  much  neg¬ 
lected  by  agriculturists.** 

M.  Jacquemard’s  analysis  of  poudrette  (dried  night-soil) 
shows,  that  valuable  manure  to  possess  ammonia  to  the  amount 
of  one  fourteenth  of  its  bulk ;  and  to  its  presence  he  traced  the 
tisefulncss  of  that  manure.  He  employed  it  first  dissolved  in 
water,  aud  then  in  a  powder.  The  result,  compared  with  other 
manures,  was  favourable  to  the  influence  of  ammonia.  In  one 
case  he  irrigated  a  meadow^  with  ammonia  dissolved  in  water. 
The  effect  was  striking.  He  also  dressed  this  meadow  with  the 
powder  ammonia,  which  a  shower  of  rain  rendered  equally  effec¬ 
tual.  The  DIFFICULTY  OF  WATERING  MADE  HIM  RENOUNCE 
IRRIGATION ;  but  he  perceived  that  a  less  quantity  of  the 

*  Practical  men,  and  chemists  in  England,  have  not  yet  settled  how  far 
it  is  best  to  dilute  ammoniacal  manure.  In  France  this  subject  is  almost 

new. 

M.  Dumas’s  words  on  this  point  are  remarkable— *  Comment  le  sulfate 
d'ammoniaque  devroit  il  4tre  repandu  sur  la  terre  ?  C’est  la  une  question 

3 MX  n’est  pas  encore  resolue.  On  a  conseill^  C employer  en  dUsolution.  a  la 
ote  de  \  ou*l  miliieme  au  plus.  Mats  a  procede  ne  pent  etre  applique  dans 
lott/ex  let  loealtt^s,  Dans  tout  let  cos,  il  exigerait  une  aepense  de  main  cT amert 
amsiderabU.* 

M.  Dumas  has  not  perhaps  reflected  upon  our  new  system  of  spreading 
this  manure  by  machinery. 
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ammonia  than  that  employed  might  have  been  equally  effica¬ 
cious.  M.  Dumas  concludes,  that  it  hsis  become  important  to 
examine  how  far  a  succession  of  good  crops  can  be  secured  by 
this  treatment  of  the  laud. 

At  this  point  of  the  inquiry  English  experience  and  improve¬ 
ment  come  in  aid  of  our  neighbours.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
have  got  over  the  difficulty  of  irrigation^  by  the  use  of  machinery 
and  pipes  in  the  place  of  hand  labour  and  eartage.  On  the 
other,  we  have  proved  by  much  experience,  that  the  sewer 
water  iu  which  the  ammonia  is  so  abundant  may  be  diluted 
with  advantage  to  a  degree  not  yet  ascertained,  and  then, 
according  as  this  ammoniacal  water  is  used  witli  perseverance, 
the  crops  increase,  and  the  soil  is  not  exhausted. 

Liquid  manure  of  this  sort,  therefore,  is  substantially  new  to 
the  French,  and  of  the  greatest  importance.  That  they  are 
likely  to  adopt  it,  may  be  inferred  from  the  language  of  ^I. 
Dumas,  already  quoted  in  favour  of  another  sort  of  liquid 
manure — the  Flemish — the  use  of  which  is  extending  in  France. 

It  has  begun  to  be  used  in  England ;  and  has  the  advantage  of 
being  applicable  to  small  farms  and  villages,  where  machinery 
would  be  too  expensive  for  the  restricted  population,  and  which 
pipes  from  such  establishments  as  tliat  of  the  Metropolitan 
Sewage  Manure  Company  could  never  reach.  Its  importance  to 
French  agriculture  is  striking.  In  the  provinces  in  the  north, 
in  which  its  use  has  been  long  extensive,  the  produce  of  wheat 
crops,  for  instance,  nearly  equals  that  of  England  per  acre, 
whereas  in  the  provinces  in  which  it  is  almost  unknown,  such 
as  those  on  the  Loire,  the  farmer  gets  only  half  our  crops. 

The  method  of  collecting  and  managing  this  manure  in  the 
most  successful  part  of  France,  the  neighbourhood  of  Lille,  is  as 

follows; — The  farmer  makes  a  tank  of  the  dimensions  of  thirtv- 

• 

two  cubic  yards,  which  contains  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  pun¬ 
cheons  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  quarts  each,  worth  dCO.  This 
tank  is  laid  all  over  with  well  beaten  clay  about  one  inch  and  a 
half  thick.  At  the  bottom  there  is  a  range  of  common  bricks 
placed  flat ;  and  at  the  sides  the  bricks  are  ranged  on  their 
edges  all  round  in  mortar.  When  used  this  manure  is  diluted 
in  six  to  eight  times  its  bulk  of  water.  These  tanks  arc  kept 
full  from  the  night  soil  of  the  town,  which  the  servants  sell  as 
their  wages;  and  it  is  continually  in  a  state  of  fermentation. 
The  qualities  of  the  liquid  arc  often  improved  by  the  addition 
of  the  cakes  made  of  the  residue  after  oil  has  been  pressed  from 
seeds.  The  general  rotation  of  crops  with  this  manure  in 
French  Flanders  is  as  follows : — 

First  Year.— In  October,  or  November,  the  land  is  covered 
with  common  long  straw  manure,  which  is  ploughed  iu.  They 
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then  spread  fifteen  tons  of  liquid  manure  to  the  acre.  After 
ploughing,  they  sow  rape. 

Second  Year. — After  getting  in  the  rape  crop,  they  plough 
and  spread  from  six  to  seven  and  a  half  tons  of  the  liquid  ma¬ 
nure  per  acre.  They  then  sow  wheat  in  autumn. 

Third  Year.  —  They  plough  upon  the  wheat  stubble,  and 
after  a  dressing  of  six  tons  per  acre  of  the  same  manure,  they 
sow  oats. 

If  the  state  of  the  roads,  or  any  other  cirumstance  prevents 
the  autumn  dressing,  it  may  be  done  in  March ;  and  one-fifth 
less  in  quantity  will  serve  ;  but  this  is  to  be  avoided,  because  the 
horses  and  wheels  are  apt  to  damage  the  young  grain. 

The  way  of  spreading  the  liquid  manure  varies  according  to 
the  season,  and  to  the  state  of  the  land.  They  have  either 
carts,  such  ns  are  used  in  watering  roads,  or  wheelbarrows  with 
tubs  from  which  a  man  spreads  the  manure  with  a  scuppet,  or 
they  carry  the  manure  on  hods  such  as  are  used  in  the  vintage; 
and  the  labourer  distributes  it  from  a  short  hose.  This  last 
practice  is  most  common  when  they  want  to  manure  vegetables, 
and  not  damage  the  leaves  with  the  liquid.  They  then  o|)en  a 
little  hole  at  the  foot  of  the  plant,  which  is  filled  from  the  hose. 
Newly  mown  grass  is  the  only  vegetable  to  be  sprinkled  with 
the  liquid.  Moist  weather  is  always  to  be  chosen  for  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  this  manure ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  harrow  the  land 
immediately  before  to  let  the  liquid  penetrate  as  deeply  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  roller  is  then  passed  over  it.  A  less  quantity  than 
usual  is  used  in  wet  seasons.  This  manure  is  not  observed  to 
impart  a  disagreeable  taste  to  any  sort  of  crops ;  and,  although 
it  gives  out  a  strong  smell  for  several  days,  it  is  never  unwhole¬ 
some. 

Two  other  sorts  of  manure  are  made  from  night  soil  to  very 
great  advantage  in  France ;  poudrette,  which  contains  the  large 
proportion  of  ammonia  already  mentioned  ;  and  animalized  black 
(noir  anima/is^,)  which  is  made  by  a  process  calculated  to  pre¬ 
serve  from  escape  a  still  larger  portion  of  that  valuable  salt 
These  manures  are  made  in  all  parts  of  IVance ;  and  the  supply 
is  rapidly  increasing.  Their  amount  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact,  that  from  the  great  establishment  near  Paris  there  is  de¬ 
rived  a  revenue  of  j025,OOO  a-year.  The  sum  received  in 
1803,  was  only  A^,440.  There  is  collected  besides,  in  the 
streets  of  Paris,  by  scavengers,  for  agricultural  use,  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  tons  a-year  of  dry  human  ordure.  The  quan¬ 
tity  collected  in  every  way  throughout  France  is  calculated  at 
one-fifth  of  the  whole  produced.  The  use  of  it  can  be  traced 
to  the  time  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Gaul.  But  it  is  only 

since  the  middle  of  the  last  century  that  the  chemist  and  the 
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legislator  have  been  busy  on  the  subject.  A  principle  attempted 
to  be  established  since  that  time,  and  even  before,  distinguishes 
the  French  system  entirely  from  ours.  It  is  sought  to  cut  otf 
privies  and  water-closets  entirely  from  the  common  sewer ;  and 
to  have  them  hermetically  shut  up,  so  as  to  be  emptied  conve¬ 
niently  through  the. house.  Prodigious  efforts  have  been  made 
to  perfect  this  system,  even  to  the  extent  of  rendering  the  matter 
quite  inoffensive,  if  possible.  We,  on  the  contrary,  especially 
under  late  inquiries,  insist  that  the  most  convenient,  and 
most  economical  way  of  proceeding  is,  to  have  all  carried  away 
by  the  sewer,  and  then  used  as  liquid  manure.  The  various 
means  by  which  the  French  disinfect  privies,  will  long  deserve 
attention  in  England,  seeing  that  rajvny  years  must  pass  before 
our  better  system  can  be  generally  introduced.  They  have  also 
adopted  ingenious  ways  for  the  ventilation  of  privies,  and  still 
more  effectujil  means  for  easily  emptying  them  without  annoy¬ 
ing  the  inmates  of  the  house.  The  importance  ot  these  contri¬ 
vances  to  Paris,  is  shown  bv  the  fact,  that  after  all  th.at  has 
been  done  to  improve  water-closets,  nine  tenths  of  the  privies 
are  still  obliged  to  be  emptied  by  hand;  so  that  for  years 
they  arc  not  emptied  at  all,  but  are  left  to  poison  the  subsoil 
and  waters  of  the  capital.  All  other  towns,  in  all  countries, 
are  probably  subject,  hitherto,  to  the  same  evil.  When,  then, 
it  is  considered,  that  the  amount  of  what  is  thus  allowed 
to  accumulate  and  be  lost,  to  the  extreme  danger  of  the  people 
in  point  of  health,  would  manure  more  than  thirty  millions  of 
acres  of  land ;  and  that,  in  fact,  at  least  four  millions  of  acres 
are  manured  in  France  from  this  source  ;  whilst  we,  in  England, 
suffer  all  the  evil,  and  enjoy  an  exceedingly  small  share  of  the 
gain ;  it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  inquiry, 
of  which  we  have  attempted  to  suggest  some  leading  points, 
in  terms  as  acceptable  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  permits. 


Art.  V. — Final  Memorials  of  Charles  Lamb  ;  consisting  chiefly  of  his 
Letters  not  before  Published,  with  Sketches  of  some  of  his  Com¬ 
panions,  By  Thomas  Noon  Talfourd,  one  of  his  Executors.  2  vols. 
London  ;  Edward  Moxon.  1848. 

The  ^Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb’  were  published  about 
twelve  years  ago,  edited  like  these  volumes  by  Mr.  Talfourd,  but 
there  were  causes,  as  there  are  soon  after  the  decease  of  most  men, 
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why  neither  the  Life  nor  the  Letters  could  be  fully  laid  before 
the  public.  In  Lamb's  case  these  causes  were  strange  and  pecu¬ 
liar,  and  yet,  till  they  were  made  public,  no  fair  estimate  of  his 
character  could  be  arrived  at.  It  was  not  concealed  in  the  ‘  Life 
and  Letters,'  that  this  delightful  essayist  and  poet  had  his  infir¬ 
mities,  but  till  the  death  of  his  sister  and  brother,  it  could  not  l)c 
made  known  how  closely  these  infirmities  were  connected  witli 
one  of  the  noblest  sacrifices  w  hich  man  can  make,  and  the  no¬ 
blest  qualities  which  a  human  soul  can  possess.  Charles  Lamb 
was  not  only  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  genial  writers 
which  the  world  ever  possessed,  but  he  was  one  of  its  truest 
heroes,  without  the  slightest  ambition  to  pass  for  such.  He 
allowed  the  failings  wliich  arose  out  of  the  excitability  of  his 
temperament,  and  the  terrible  trials  with  which  it  was  tested,  to 
be  known  and  commented  on  as  people  pleased,  while  he  went 
on  his  way,  assuming  and  fulfilling  many  duties  with  tlie 
air  of  a  man  w  ho  does  nothing  extraordinary,  and  may  be  justly 
blamed  for  his  faults,  without  any  praise  for  his  virtues.  His 
failing  was  that  of  indulging  occasionally  in  too  free  potations, 
and  in  throwing  out  expressions  under  their  influence  that 
startled  the  hearers,  in  no  trifling  degree.  But  who,  when 
the  whole  is  known,  can  wonder  at  the  fact,  or  avoid  losing 
the  memory  of  his  one  fault  amid  the  example  of  a  devoted 
love,  and  a  self-renunciation,  to  which  there  are  scjircely  any 
parallels  ? 

Charles  Lamb  had  the  seeds  of  insanity  in  his  constitution. 
Earlv  tasked  as  an  India  House  clerk,  to  assist  the  scantv  in- 
come  of  his  family,  and,  poet-like,  having  fallen  deeply  in  love, 
the  narrowness  of  present  circumstances  and  the  gloom  of  the 
future  did  their  work,  and  at.  the  age  of  twenty  he  w  as  immured 
in  a  madhouse.  II is  biographer  opens  these  volumes  with  these 
facts : — 


'In  the  year  1795,  Charles  Lamb  resided  with  his  father,  mother, 
and  sister,  in  lodgings  at  No.  7,  Little  Queen  Street,  Ilolhorn.  The 
father  was  rapidly  sinking  into  dotage  ;  the  mother  suffered  under  an 
infirmity  which  deprived  her  of  the  use  of  her  limbs ;  and  the  sister  not 
only  undertook  the  office  of  daily  and  nightly  attendance  on  her  mother, 
but  sought  to  add,  by  needlework,  to 'their  slender  resources.  Their 
income  then  consisted  of  an  annuity  which  Mr.  Lamb,  the  elder,  derived 
from  the  old  bencher,  Mr.  Salt,  whom  he  had  faithfully  served  for  many 
years ;  Charles's  salary,  which,  being  that  of  a  clerk  of  three  years’ 
standing,  in  the  India  House,  could  have  been  but  scantv ;  and  a  small 
payment  made  by  an  old  maiden  aunt,  who  resided  with  them.  In  this 
year,  ^mb,  being  just  twenty  years  of  age,  began  to  write  verses, 
partly  incited  by  the  example  of  his  only  friend  Coleridge,  whom  he 
reganied  with  as  much  reverence  as  affection,  and  partly  inspired  by 
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an  attachment  to  a  young  lady  of  Islington,  who  is  commemorated  in 
his  early  verses  as  *  the  fair-haired  maid/  How  his  love  prospered,  we 
cannot  ascertain  ;  but  we  know  how'  nobly  that  love,  and  all  hope  of 
the  earthly  blessings  attendant  on  such  an  affection,  were  resigned,  on 
the  catastrophe  which  darkened  the  following  year.  In  the  meantime, 
his  youth  was  lonely — rendered  the  more  so  by  the  recollection  of  the 
society  of  Coleridge,  who  had  just  left  London — of  Coleridge,  in  the  first 
bloom  of  life  and  genius,  unshaded  by  the  mysticism  which  it  afterwards 
glorified — full  of  boundless  ambition,  love,  and  hope!  There  was  a 
tendency  to  insanity  in  his  family,  which  had  been  more  than  once 
developed  in  his  sister ;  and  it  was  no  matter  of  surprise  that,  in  the 
dreariness  of  his  solitude,  it  fell  upon  him ;  and  that,  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  he  was  subjected  for  a  few  weeks  to  the  restraint  of  the  insane. 
The  wonder  is,  that,  amidst  all  the  difficulties,  the  sorrows,  and  the 
excitements  of  his  succeeding  forty  years,  it  never  returned.  Perhaps, 
the  true  cause  of  this  remarkable  exemption — an  exemption  the  more 
remarkable,  when  his  afflictions  are  considered  in  association  with  one 
single  frailty — will  be  found  in  the  sudden  claim  made  on  his  moral  and 
intellectual  nature  by  a  terrible  exigency,  and  by  his  generous  answer 
to  that  claim,  so  that  a  life  of  self-sacrifice  was  rewarded  by  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  unclouded  reason.* — Vol.  i.  p.  1 — 3. 

In  a  letter  to  Coleridge,  immediately  after  his  recovery,  Lamb 
makes  no  mystery  of  the  matter.  Perhaps,  there  never  was  a 
man  who  was  so  candid  and  open  with  his  intimate  friends.  lie 
says : — 

*  My  life  has  been  somewhat  diversified  of  late.  The  six  weeks  which 
finished  last  year  and  commenced  this,  your  very  humble  servant  spent 
very  agreeably  in  a  madhouse  in  Hoxton.  I  am  got  somewhat  rational 
now,  and  don’t  bite  any  one.  But  mad  I  was  !  And  many  a  vagary 
my  imagination  played  me,  enough  to  make  a  volume,  if  all  were  told. 
•  .  .  .  Coleridge !  it  may  convince  you  of  my  regards  for  you, 

when  I  tell  you  my  head  ran  on  you  in  my  madness,  as  much  almost  as 
on  another  person,  who,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  was  the  more  immediate 
cause  of  my  frenzy.* 

In  a  subsequent  letter  he  again  refers  to  it : — 

‘  I  will  at  some  future  opportunity  amuse  you  with  an  account,  ns 
full  as  my  memory  will  permit,  of  the  strange  turns  my  frenzy  took. 
I  look  back  upon  it  at  times  with  a  gloomy  kind  of  envy  :  for,  while  it 
iMted,  I  had  many,  many  hours  of  pure  happiness.  Dream  not,  Cole¬ 
ridge,  of  having  tasted  all  the  grandeur  and  wildness  of  fancy,  till  you 
have  gone  mad !  All  now  seems  to  me  vapid,  comparatively  so.* 

But  after  that  year,  he  never  again  referred  to  this  subject  on 
which  he  could  then  almost  joke ;  he  never  gave  to  his  friend 
his  promised  details  of  that  madness,  which  yet  looked  even 
inore  attractive  than  his  real  life,  for  insanity  came  and  presented 
itself  in  another  and  a  dreadful  shape,  in  the  gentle  being  who 
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was  most  dear  to  Inm  on  earth — his  sister.  The  eircumstanccs 
of  tliis  awful  catastrophe,  which  at  once  determined  the  future 
character  of  Lamb’s  existence  and  brought  out  jill  his  excel¬ 
lence,  have  been  long  no  secret  to  those  who  came  in  contact 
with  individuals  of  tliat  circle  in  which  Lamb  so  long  moved, 
but  were  undreamt  of  by  the  public  at  large.  They  jure  now 
fully  thrown  open,  and  are  as  follows  ; — 

*The  autumn  of  1796,  found  I.amb  engaged  all  the  morning  in  taj^k- 
work  at  the  India  House,  and  all  the  evening  in  attempting  to  amuse 
his  father  hy  playing  crihhage  ;  sometimes  snatching  a  few  minutes  for 
his  only  pleasure,  writing  to  Coleridge  ;  while  Miss  Lamb  was  worn 
down  to  a  state  of  extreme  nervous  miserv’,  by  attention  to  needlework 
by  day,  and  to  her  mother  by  night,  until  the  insanity,  which  had  been 
manifested  more  than  once,  broke  out  into  frenzy,  which  on  Thursday, 
22nd  of  September,  proved  fatal  to  her  mother.  The  following  account 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  inquest,  copied  from  the  ‘  Times  *  of  Monday, 
26th  of  September,  1796,  supplies  the  details  of  this  terrible  calamity, 
doubtless  with  accuracy,  except  that  it  would  seem  from  Lamb’s  letter 
to  Coleridge,  that  Ae,  and  not  the  landlord,  took  the  knife  from  the  un¬ 
conscious  hand. 

*  On  Friday  afternoon,  the  coroner  and  a  jury  sate  on  the  body  of  a 
lady  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Holborn,  who  died  in  consequence  of  a 
wound  from  her  daughter,  the  preceding  day.  It  appeared  by  the  evi¬ 
dence  adduced,  that,  while  the  family  were  preparing  for  dinner,  the 
young  lady  seized  a  case-knife  lying  on  the  table,  and  in  a  menacing 
manner,  pursued  a  little  girl,  her  apprentice,  round  the  room.  On  the 
calls  of  her  infirm  mother  to  forbear,  she  renounced  her  first  object, 
and,  with  loud  shrieks,  approached  her  parent.  The  child,  by  her  cries, 
quickly  brought  up  the  landlord  of  the  house,  but  too  late.  The  dread¬ 
ful  scene  presented  to  him  the  mother  lifeless,  pierced  to  the  heart,  on 
a  chair,  her  daughter  yet  wildly  standing  over  her  with  the  fatal  knife, 
and  the  old  man,  her  father,  weeping  by  her  side,  himself  bleeding  at 
the  forehead  from  the  etfects  of  a  severe  blow  he  received  from  one  of 
the  forks  she  had  l)een  madly  hurling  about  the  room. 

*  For  some  days  prior  to  this,  the  family  had  observed  some  symp¬ 
toms  of  insanity  in  her,  which  had  so  much  increased  on  the  Wednesday 
evening,  that  her  brother,  early  the  next  morning,  went  to  Dr.  Pitcairn, 
but  that  gentleman  was  not  at  home. 

*  It  seems  the  young  lady  had  been  once  before  deranged. 

*  The  jury,  of  course,  brought  in  their  verdict — lunacy.* 

A  statement  nearly  similar  to  this  will  be  found  in  several 
other  journals  of  the  day,  and  in  the  '  Annual  Register  ’  for  the 
year.  The  '  True  Briton’  adds : — '  It  appears  she  had  been  be¬ 
fore,  in  the  earlier  part  of  her  life,  deranged,  from  the  harassing 
fatigues  of  too  much  business.  As  her  carriage  towards  her 
mother  had  always  been  affectionate  in  the  extreme,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  her  increased  attachment  to  her,  as  her  infirmities  called 
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for  it  by  day  and  by  night,  caused  her  loss  of  reason  at  the  time. 
It  has  been  stated  in  some  of  the  morning  papers,  that  she  lias 
RQ  insane  brother  in  confinement,  but  this  is  without  founda¬ 
tion.' 

The  following  is  Lamb's  account  of  the  event  to  Coleridge  ; — 

*  My  dearest  Friend, — White,  or  some  of  my  friends,  or  the  public 
papers,  by  this  time  may  have  informed  you  of  the  terrible  calamities 
that  have  fallen  on  our  family.  I  will  only  give  you  the  outlines  ; — My 
poor  dear,  dearest  sister,  in  a  fit  of  insanity,  has  been  the  death  of  her 
own  mother,  I  was  at  hand  only  time  enough  to  snatch  the  knife  out 
of  her  grasp.  She  is  at  present  in  a  madhouse,  from  whence  I  fear  she 
must  be  moved  to  a  hospital.  God  has  preserved  me  my  senses, — I 
eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep,  and  have  my  judgment,  I  believe,  very  sound. 
My  poor  father  was  slightly  wounded,  and  1  am  left  to  take  care  of  him 
and  my  aunt.  Mr.  Norris,  of  the  Blue-coat  school,  has  been  very  kind 
to  us,  and  we  have  no  other  friend ;  but,  thank  God,  I  am  very’  calm 
and  composed,  and  able  to  do  the  best  that  remains  to  do.  Write  as 
religious  a  letter  as  possible,  but  no  mention  of  what  is  gone  and  done 
with.  With  me,  *  the  former  things  are  passed  away,*  and  I  have  some¬ 
thing  more  to  do  than  to  feel. 

*  God  Almighty  have  us  well  in  his  keeping,  C.  Lamb. 

*  Mention  nothing  of  poetry.  I  have  destroyed  every  vestige  of  past 
vanities  of  that  kind.  Do  as  you  please,  but  if  you  publish,  puhbsh 
mine,  (I  give  free  leave)  without  name  or  initial,  and  never  send  me  a 
book,  I  charge  you. 

‘  Your  own  judgment  will  convince  you  not  to  take  any  notice  of  this 
yet  to  your  dear  wife.  You  look  after  your  family,  I  have  my  reason 
and  strength  left  to  take  care  of  mine.  I  charge  you,  don’t  think  of 
coming  to  see  me — write.  1  will  not  see  you  if  you  come.  God 
Almighty  love  you  and  all  of  us,  C.  Lamb.” 

A  portion  of  his  next  letter  to  Coleridge  w  ill  complete  the 
view  of  this  melancholy  aflair: — 

*  Your  letter  was  an  inestimable  treasure  to  me.  It  will  be  a  comfort 
to  you,  I  know,  that  our  prospects  are  somewhat  brighter.  My  poor, 
dear,  dearest  sister,  the  unhappy  and  unconscious  instrument  of  the 
Almighty’s  judgments  on  our  house,  is  restored  to  her  senses ;  to  a 
dreadful  sense  and  recollection  of  what  has  past,  awful  to  her  mind,  and 
impressive,  (as  it  must  be  to  the  end  of  life,)  but  tempered  with  reli¬ 
gious  resignation  and  the  reasonings  of  a  sound  judgment,  which,  in  this 
early  stage,  knows  how  to  distinguish  between  a  deed  committed  in  a 
transient  fit  of  frenzv,  and  the  terrible  guilt  of  a  mother’s  murder.  I 
have  seen  her.  I  found  her  this  morning  calm  and  serene ;  far,  very 
far  from  an  indecent,  forgetful  serenity  ;  she  has  a  most  afifectionate  and 
tender  concern  for  what  has  happened.  Indeed,  from  the  beginning, 
frightful  and  hopeless  as  her  disorder  seemed,  I  had  confidence  enough 
in  her  strength  of  mind  and  religious  principle,  to  look  forward  to  a 
time  when  even  she  might  recover  tranquillity.  God  be  praisedj  Cole- 
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ndge,  wonderful  as  it  is  to  tell,  I  have  never  once  been  otherwise  than 
collected  and  calm ;  even  on  the  dreadful  day,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
terrible  scene,  1  preserved  a  tranquillity  which  bystanders  may  have 
construed  into  indifference  —  a  tranquillity,  not  of  despair.  Is  it 
folly  or  sin  in  me  to  say  that  it  was  a  religious  principle  that  most  sup¬ 
ported  me  ?  I  allow  much  to  other  favourable  circumstances.  1  felt 
that  1  had  something  else  to  do  than  to  regret.  On  that  first  evening, 
my  aunt  was  lying  insensible,  to  all  appearance  like  one  dying, — my 
father,  with  his  poor  forehead  plastered  over,  from  a  wound  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  a  daughter  dearly  loved  by  him,  and  who  loved  him  no 
less  dearly, — my  mother,  a  dead  and  murdered  corpse,  in  the  next  room 
— yet  was  I  wonderfully  supported.  I  closed  not  my  eyes  in  sleep  that 
night,  but  lay  without  terrors  and  without  despair.  I  have  lost  no  sleep 
since.  I  had  been  long  used  not  to  rest  in  things  of  sense, — had  endea¬ 
voured  after  a  comprehension  of  mind,  unsatisfied  with  the  ‘  ignorant 
present  time,*  and  this  kept  me  up.  I  had  the  whole  weight  of  this 
family  thrown  on  me  ;  for  my  brother,  little  disposed  (I  speak  not  with¬ 
out  tenderness  for  him)  at  any  time  to  take  care  of  old  age  and  infirmi¬ 
ties,  had  now,  with  his  bad  leg,  an  exemption  from  such  duties,  and  1 
was  now  left  alone.  One  little  incident  may  serve  to  make  you  under¬ 
stand  my  way  of  managing  my  mind.  Within  a  day  or  two  after  the 
fatal  event,  we  dressed  for  dinner  a  tongue,  which  we  had  had  salted  for 
some  weeks  in  the  house.  As  I  sate  down,  a  feeling  like  remorse  struck 
me ;  this  tongue  poor  Mary  got  for  me,  and  I  can  partake  of  it  now, 
when  she  is  far  away !  A  thought  occurred  and  relieved  me — if  I  give 
in  to  this  way  of  feeling,  there  is  not  a  chair,  a  room,  an  object  in  our 
rooms,  that  will  not  awaken  the  keenest  griefs ;  I  must  rise  above  such 
weaknesses.  I  hope  this  was  not  want  of  feeling.  1  did  not  let  this 
carry  me  too  far.  On  the  very  second  day,  (1  date  from  the  day  of 
horrors)  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  there  were  a  matter  of  twenty  people,  I 
do  think,  supping  in  our  room  ;  they  prevailed  with  me  to  eat  with  them, 
(for  to  eat  1  never  refused).  They  were  all  making  merry  in  the  room  ! 
Some  had  come  from  friendship,  some  from  busy  curiosity,  and  some 
from  interest.  I  was  going  to  partake  with  them,  w’hen  my  recollection 
came,  that  my  poor,  dead  mother  was  lying  in  the  next  room,  the  very 
next  room ;  a  mother  who  through  life  wished  nothing  but  her  chil¬ 
dren's  welfare.  Indignation,  the  rage  of  grief,  something  like  remorse, 
rushed  upon  my  mind.  In  an  agony  of  emotion,  I  found  my  way 
mechanic^ly  to  the  adjoining  room,  and  fell  on  my  knees  by  the  side  of 
the  coffin,  asking  forgiveness  of  heaven,  and  sometimes  of  her,  for  for¬ 
getting  her  so  soon.  Tranquillity  returned,  and  it  was  only  the  violent 
emotion  that  mastered  me,  and  I  think  it  did  me  good. 

*  I  mention  these  things  because  1  hate  concealment,  and  love  to  give 
a  faithful  journal  of  what  passes  within  me  Our  friends  have  been  very 
good.  Sam  Le  Grice,  who  was  then  in  town,  was  with  me  the  three 
or  four  first  days,  and  was  a  brother  to  me,  gave  up  ever\'  hour  of  his 
time,  to  the  very  hurting  of  his  health  and  spirits,  in  constant  attend¬ 
ance,  and  humoring  my  poor  father ;  talked  with  him,  read  to  him,  played 
at  cribbage  with  him,  for  so  short  is  the  old  man’s  recollection,  that  he 
was  playing  at  cards,  os  though  nothing  had  happened,  wliile  the  coro- 
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net’s  inquest  was  sitting  over  the  way  !  Samuel  wept  tenderly  when  he 
went  away,  for  his  mother  wrote  him  a  very  severe  letter  on  his  loiter¬ 
ing  so  long  in  town,  and  he  was  forced  to  go.  Mr.  Norris,  of  Christ’s 
Hospital,  has  been  a  father  to  me — Mrs.  Norris,  as  a  mother  ;  though 
we  had  few  claims  on  them.  A  gentleman,  brother  to  my  godmother, 
from  whom  we  never  had  right  or  reason  to  expect  any  such  assistance, 
sent  my  father  twenty  pounds ;  and  to  crown  ^1  these  God’s  blessings 
to  our  family  at  such  a  time,  an  old  lady,  a  cousin  of  my  father  and 
aunt,  a  gentlewoman  of  fortune,  is  to  take  my  aunt  and  make  her 
comfortable  for  the  short  remainder  of  her  days.  My  aunt  is  recovered, 
and  as  well  as  ever,  and  highly  pleased  at  thoughts  of  going,  and  has 
generously  given  up  the  interest  of  her  little  money,  which  was  formerly 
paid  my  father  for  her  board,  solely  and  wholly  to  my  sister’s  use. 
Reckoning  this,  we  have.  Daddy  and  I,  for  our  two  selves,  and  an  old 
maid-servant  to  look  after  him,  when  I  am  out,  £170,  or  £180,  rather, 
a-year,  out  of  which  we  can  spare  £50  or  £60,  at  least,  for  Mary  while 
she  stays  at  Islington,  where  she  must  and  shall  stay  during  her  father’s 
life,  for  his  and  her  comfort.  I  know  John  will  make  speeches  about  it, 
but  she  shall  not  go  into  an  hospital.  The  good  lady  of  the  madhouse, 
and  her  daughter,  an  elegant,  sweet-behaved  young  lady,  love  her,  and 
are  taken  with  her  amazingly ;  and  I  know  from  her  own  mouth  that 
she  loves  them,  and  longs  to  be  with  them  as  much.  Poor  thing,  they 
say  she  was,  but  the  other  morning,  saying,  she  knew  she  must  go  to 
Rethle’m  for  life  ;  that  one  of  her  brothers  would  have  it  so,  but  the 
other  would  wish  it  not,  but  be  obliged  to  go  with  the  stream  ;  that  she 
had,  often  as  she  passed  Bethle’m,  thought  it  likely.  *  here  it  may  be 
my  fate  to  end  my  days,*  conscious  of  a  certain  flightiness  in  her  poor 
head  oftentimes,  and  mindful  of  more  than  one  severe  illness  of  that 
nature  before.  A  legacy  of  £100,  which  my  father  will  have  at  Christ¬ 
mas,  and  this  £20  I  mentioned  before,  with  what  is  in  the  house,  will 
more  than  set  us  clear.  If  my  father  and  old  servant-maid,  and  I,  can’t  live, 
and  live  comfortably,  on  £130,  or  £120  a-year,  we  ought  to  burn  by 
slow  fires ;  and  I  almost  would  that  Mary  might  not  go  into  an  hospital. 
Let  me  not  leave  an  unfavourable  impression  on  your  mind,  respecting 
my  brother.  Since  this  has  happened,  he  has  been  very  kind  and  bro¬ 
therly  ;  but  I  fear  for  his  mind, — he  has  taken  his  ease  in  the  world, 
and  is  not  fit  himself  to  struggle  with  difficulties,  nor  has  much  accus¬ 
tomed  himself  to  throw  himself  into  their  way ;  and  I  know  his  language 
already,  *  Charles,  you  must  take  care  of  yourself,  you  must  not  abridge 
yourself  of  a  single  pleasure  you  have  been  used  to,’  etc.,  etc.,  in  that 
style  of  talking.  But  you,  a  necessarian,  can  respect  a  difference  of  mind, 
aud  love  what  is  amiable  in  a  character  not  perfect.  He  has  been  very 
good — but  I  fear  for  his  mind.  Thank  God,  I  can  unconncct  myself 
with  him,  and  shall  manage  all  my  father’s  moneys  in  future  myself,  if  I 
take  charge  of  Daddy,  which  poor  John  has  not  even  hinted  a  wish,  at 
any  future  time,  even,  to  share  with  me.* — Vol.  i.  p.  51. 

AVe  liave  given  the  scene  and  accompaniments  of  this  catas¬ 
trophe  at  considerable  length,  as  they  show  so  completely  the 
genius  and  unworldly  character  of  Charles  Lamb,  and  so  entirely 
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interweave  the  whole  history  of  his  life.  There  never  was  a  more 
unselfish  specimen  of  human  nature;  as  there  never  was  a 
nobler  one  of  devoted  affection.  We  see  him  at  the  very  outset 
of  life,  at  only  two-and-twenty,  with  all  the  care  and  retiectiou 
of  an  old  man.  He  takes  upon  himself  the  whole  anxiety  and 
drudgery  of  providing  security  and  comfort  for  the  unhappy 
sister  and  the  superannuated  father.  He  devotes  his  days  to 
the  task-work  of  the  office,  and  his  evenings  to  amusing  the  old 
man,  who,  in  the  dilapidated  condition  of  his  faculties,  is  queru¬ 
lous  and  complaining,  if  the  wearied  son  desists  from  his  atten¬ 
tions  for  a  moment.  Deeply  attached  to  intellectual  pursuits, 
and  finding  his  only  pleasure  and  almost  his  only  companion  iu 
them,  he  freely  rehuquishes  them  to  discharge  these  family  du¬ 
ties,  which  the  elder  and  more  worldly  brother  does  not  trouble 
himself  to  share  in  any  degree  with  him,  though  enjoying  a  far 
better  income.  So  fiu*,  however,  from  resenting  this  selfishness, 
Lamb,  on  the  contrary,  finds  excuses  for  it.  This  poor  brother 
is  very  good,  because  it  w  ould  seem  he  had  not  in  fact  been  very 
antagonistic  to  his  arrangements;  *  lie  has  taken  his  ease  in  the 
world,*  poor  fellow  !  and  *  is  not  fit  to  struggle  witii  dilUenU 
tios.* 

Never  did  that  charity  which  is  the  soul  of  domestic  life, 
and  which  breathes  so  benignautly,  and  even  smilingly, 
from  Charles  Lamb’s  writings,  more  perfectly  spread  itself 
over  the  whole  life  and  mind  of  the  man  than  in  his  case. 
Not  only  did  he  excuse  the  cold  and  selfish,  but  set  himself 
steadily  to  make  up  for  every  one’s  deficiencies,  by  his  own  tho¬ 
rough  self-devotion.  From  this  moment,  he  seems  to  have  re¬ 
nounced  anvidea  of  marrying  and  surrounding  himself  w  ith  the 
blessings  of  a  family,  and  determined  to  live  for  and  w  ith  this 
beloved  and  unfortunate  sister.  So  far  from  allowing  her 
to  go  into  a  hospital,  lie  resolved  to  have  her  out  of  the 
asylum  as  soon  as  possible.  In  this  he  was  opposed  by  his 
brother,  at  the  South  Sea  House,  who  does  not  seem  to  have 
contributed  anything  towards  the  support  of  father  or  sis¬ 
ter,  leaving  it  ail  to  Charles.  Oh,  these  brothers !  how  many 
of  them  there  arc  in  this  world !  Charles,  however,  persevered, 
though  the  parish  authorities  raised  objections,  and  asserted  the 
necessity  of  their  taking  proceedings  to  secure  Mary  Lamb’s 
coufinemeut  for  life.  All  these  obstacles  he  overcame,  by  giving 
stx’urity  pgmust  any  such  frightful  recurrence  as  was  ajiprc- 
hended,  and  brought  his  sister  home  to  be  his  life-long  com¬ 
panion.  Fears  for  himself  he  never  had,  though  he  had  seen 
that  when  his  sister  was  in  a  state  of  derangement,  the  dearest 
individual  might  become  her  victim.  His  w  as  that  perfect  love 
that  casteth  out  fear. 
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This  love  and  the  unselfish  magnanimity  which  accompanied 
it,  may  be  estimated  by  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
showed  itself.  The  old  aunt,  whom  a  wealthy  relative  had 
taken  off  his  hands,  was  soon  returned  upon  them,  in  a  state  of 
helpless  decline.  His  father,  in  his  childish  state,  made  the 
most  rigorous  and  unceasing  deniJinds  on  his  evenings,  the  only 
time  exempt  from  his  clerkship.  If  he  ceased,  out  of  weariness, 
to  play  at  cribbage  with  him,  he  would  petulantly  exclaim,  ‘  If 
you  don’t  play  with  me,  you  might  just  as  well  not  come  home 
at  all!’  Under  such  circumstances  did  Charles  Lamb  bring 
back  his  sister  from  the  asylum,  and  endeavour  to  make  her  life 
comfortable.  The  father  at  length  died,  then  the  poor  old 
aunt;  but  before  this,  Miss  Lamb’s  cares  and  attention  to  the 
old  lady  had  again  brought  on  her  insanity,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  take  her  back  to  the  asylum.  Poor  Lamb’s  desolate  condi¬ 
tion  at  this  moment  may  be  conceived  from  the  following  note 
to  Coleridge : — 

*My  dkau  CoLKKiDOK, — I  don*t  know  why  I  write,  except  from  the 
propensity  misery  has  to  tell  her  grief.  Kitty  died  on  Friday  night, 
about  eleven  o’clock,  after  her  long  illness  ;  Mary,  in  conse(pience  of 
fatigue  and  anxiety,  is  fallen  ill  again,  and  I  was  obliged*  to  remove 
her  yesterday.  I  am  left  alone  in  a  house,  with  nothing  but  Kitty’s  dead 
body  to  keep  me  company.  To-morrow  I  bury  her,  and  then  I  shall 
be  quite  alone,  with  nothing  but  a  cat,  to  remind  me  that  the  house  has 
been  full  of  living  beings  like  myself.  My  heart  is  quite  sunk,  and  I 
don’t  know'  where  to  look  for  relief.  Mary  will  get  better  again,  but 
her  constantly  being  liable  to  such  relapses  is  dreadful  :  nor  is  it  the 
least  of  our  evils,  that  her  case  and  all  our  story  is  so  well  known  around 
us.  We  are  in  a  manner  marked.  Excuse  my  troubling  you,  but  I 
have  nobody  by  me  to  speak  to  me.  I  slept  out  last  night,  not  being 
able  to  endure  the  change  and  the  stillness.  But  I  did  not  sleep  well, 
and  I  must  come  back  to  my  own  bed.  I  am  going  to  try  and  get  a 
friend  to  come  and  be  with  me  to-morrow.  I  am  completely  ship¬ 
wrecked.  My  head  is  quite  bad.  I  almost  wish  that  Mary  w'cre  dead. 
God  bless  vou.  Love  to  Sarah  and  Hartley,  C.  Lamb.” 

Perhaps  none  of  Charles  Ltimb’s  letters  express  so  utter  a 
misery ;  none  in  w  Inch  he  did  not  still  throw  out  w  ords  and 
phrases,  as  if  jesting  in  some  degree  with  his  troubles.  Nor 
can  any  situation  be  conceived  much  more  desolate.  But  he  did 
not  sutfer  himself  to  be  long  cast  down ;  he  had  resolved  to  go 
through  life  with  a  stout  heart  for  Mary’s  sake,  and  nobly  did 
he  fulfil  his  resolve.  There  is  nothing  on  record  more  beautiful 
than  theaflcction  of  this  brother  and  sister,  nothing  finer  than 
the  brother’s  devotion.  lie  was  never  w  eary  of  speaking  in  her 
praise.  'Of  all  the  people  I  ever  saw,’  he  writes  to  Coleridge, 
‘  my  poor  sister  w^as  most  and  thoroughly  devoid  of  the  least 
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tincture  of  selfishuess.  I  will  enlarge  upon  her  qualities,  poor, 
dear,  dearest  soul,  in  a  future  letter,  for  my  own  comfort,  for  1 
understand  her  thoroughly;  and  if  I  mistake  not,  in  the  most 
trying  situation  that  a  human  being  can  be  found  in,  she  will 
be  found,  1  trust,  uniformly  great  and  amiable.^ 

His  great  solicitude  was  to  secure  that  profound  quiet  and  re¬ 
tirement  which  should  exclude  excitement  so  dangerous  to  her. 
Coleridge  wished  him  to  send  her  for  a  while  down  to  them,  but 
Lamb  knew*  very  well  that  this  would  be  the  most  foolish  thing 
he  could  do.  ‘  1  consider  her,^  he  said,  ‘  as  perpetually  on  the 
brink  of  madness.  1  think  you  would  almost  make  her  dance 
w  ithin  an  inch  of  the  precipice ;  she  must  be  w  ith  duller  fan¬ 
cies  and  cooler  intellects.*  He  thought  they  could  be  nowhere 
private,  except  in  the  midst  of  London ;  he  therefore  took  lodg¬ 
ings  at  a  friend’s  in  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane; 
afterwards  in  the  Temple,  then  in  Inner  Temple  Lane,  then  in 
Russell  Street,  Covent  Garden.  At  these  places,  a  company  of 
the  finest  intellects  gradually  gathered  about  them,  and  were 
received  by  Lamb  and  his  sister  on  4Vcdne8day  evenings,  w  here 
Mary  played  the  hostess  with  all  sobriety,  and  with  a  kindness 
that  endeared  her  to  them  all.  From  Coleridge,  their  only  lite¬ 
rary  friend,  they  by  degrees  found  their  circle  including  llaz- 
litt,  George  Dyer,  Wordsworth  when  in  town,  Godwin,  Leigh 
Hunt,  Thelwall,  Barnes,  the  editor  of  the  ‘Times,’  poor  Hay- 
don,  Cary,  the  translator  of  ‘  Dante,*  Admiral  Burney,  the  bro¬ 
ther  of  the  celebrated  novelist,  Allan  Cunningham,  Hood,  and 

many  others. 

0 

But,  perhaps,  these  meetings  were  too  exciting,  and  they  gra¬ 
dually  removed  farther  and  farther  into  the  country — to  Is¬ 
lington,  Dalston,  Enfield,  and  finally  to  Edmonton.  Mary 
Lamb’s  disorder  ever  and  anon  returned,  notwithstanding  all 
care,  and  then  she  w  as  for  the  time  conducted  by  the  kind  brother 
to  the  friendly  asylum.  On  one  occasion  they  were  met  by 
(diaries  Lloyd,  walking  in  the  Hoxton  Fields;  their  eyes  were  red 
with  weeping,  and  their  friend  finally  discovered  that  they 
were  then  on  their  way  to  the  asylum,  and  were  thus  lingering 
awhile,  atfectionately,  before  they  could  make  up  their  minds 
to  part.  Occasionally,  as  Lamb’s  income  improved,  they  made 
a  holiday  excursion  into  the  country,  to  visit  their  friends  the 
Coleridges,  or  Hazlitts,  or  Wordsworths ;  but  it  was  w  ith  fear 
and  trembling  that  they  did  this,  as  the  anticipation  of  such  a 
pleasure  more  than  once  brought  on  Mary’s  complaint,  and  the 
journey  was  obliged  to  be  given  up.  On  all  such  occasions  she 
used,  in  packing  up  her  dresses,  to  put  up  amongst  tliem  a 
strait-jacket  for  herself,  in  case  of  a  paroxysm  coming  on  while 
they  were  out. 
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In  her  periods  of  mental  health,  she  and  her  brother  often 
pursued  together  intellectual  labours ;  Lamb  thought  it  was 
beneficial  exercise  for  her,  and  the  product  of  these  labours 
was  such  as  to  justify  his  praises,  not  only  of  her  faculties,  but 
of  her  singular  beauty  and  sweetness  of  spirit.  AVho  has  road 
these  joint  labours  —  the  ‘Poetry  for  Children,'  the  ‘Tales 
from  Shakspcare,'  and  ‘  Mrs.  Leicester’s  School’ — and  needs 
further  evidence  of  the  angelic  tone  and  character  of  Mary 
Lamb’s  mind  ?  That  she  possessed  a  portion  of  her  brother’s 
wit  and  love  of  fun,  may  be  evidenced  by  the  single  instance  of 
her  brother,  on  receiving  Wordsworth’s  Poems,  and  opening  the 
hook,  asking  her,  on  casually  glancing  at  one  of  the  titles — 
‘What  is  good  for  a  bootless  bene?’  to  which  she  replied, 
laughing,  ‘  A  shoeless  pea.’  ‘  Miss  Lamb,’  says  ]\Ir.  Talfonrd, 
‘would  have  been  remarkable  for  the  sweetness  of  her  disposi¬ 
tion,  the  clearness  of  her  understanding,  and  the  gentle  wisdom 
of  all  her  acts  and  words,  even  if  these  qualities  had  not  been 
presented  in  marvellous  contrast  with  the  distraction  under 
which  she  suffered  for  weeks,  latterly  for  months,  in  every  year. 
There  was  no  tinge  of  insanity  discernible  in  her  manner  to 
the  most  observant  eye;  not  even  in  those  distressful  periods 
when  the  premonitory  symptoms  had  apprised  her  of  its  ap¬ 
proach,  and  she  was  making  preparations  for  seclusion.  In  all 
its  essential  sweetness,  her  character  was  like  her  brother’s; 
while,  by  a  temper  more  placid,  a  spirit  of  enjoyment  more 
serene,  she  was  enabled  to  guide,  to  counsel,  to  cheer  him  ;  and 
to  protect  him  on  the  verge  of  the  mysterious  calamity,  from 
the  depths  of  which  she  rose,  so  often  unrufiled,  to  his  side. 
To  a  friend  in  any  difficulty  she  Wcas  the  most  comfortable  of 
advisers,  the  wisest  of  consolers.  Hazlitt  used  to  say,  that  he 
never  met  with  a  woman  who  could  reason,  and  had  met  with 
only  one  thoroughly-rcasonable, — Mary  Lamb.’ 

Such  was  the  woman,  most  gentle  and  gentle-womanly  in 
her  sanity,  and  under  the  terrible  force  of  her  disease,  flasliing 
out  evidences  of  the  rarest  intellect,  over  whom  this  kindest  of 
brothers  w  atched,  till  he  was  at  length  taken  from  her  side,  iu 
December,  1831,  at  Edmonton,  where  he  was  buried,  and  where 
he  was  joined  by  her  in  May,  1847,  having  survived  him  upwards 
of  thirteen  years.  For  this  survival.  Lamb,  with  his  small  income, 
had  taken  care  to  provide;  while  the  India  House  acted  as 
became  it  to  the  memory  of  ‘  their  inspired  clerk,’  and  gave  her 
the  annuity  to  which  a  wife  would  have  been  entitled. 

M  e  need  not  here  advert  to  the  qualities  of  Charles  Lamb  as 
a  writer.  They  are  now  familiar  to  all  the  readers  of  our  genuine 
classics.  Through  their  quaint  humour,  and  the  indomitable 
love  of  joke  and  comicality,  there  runs  a  glorious  vein  of  the 
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finest  humanity,  of  the  spirit  that  will  not  willingly  thinlvill 
of  anything  or  any  one,  but  yet  perceives,  through  the  coarse 
outside  of  our  nature,  the  inner  gleams  of  the  Divine.  The  sad 
and  terrible  realities  of  his  life  gave  a  depth  to  his  feelings, 
which  is  expressed  in  short  and  pithy  sentences,  rather  than  in 
a  continuous  gravity  of  style ;  and  even  when  he  is  most  sorrowful, 
he  is  still  on  the  verge  of  a  strange  fancy,  lie  may  be  said 
never  to  weep  but  with  a  smile  still  playing  amid  his  sadness. 

His  biographer  has  instituted  an  elaborate  comparison  between 
the  Wednesday  evenings  of  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  and  the 
splendid  dinners  of  Holland  House,  and  has  enumerated,  as  iu 
contrasted  array,  the  names  and  characters  of  the  celebrated 
men  who  figured  in  each  circle.  There  is  only  one  more  w  hom 
wc  shall  draw^  from  the  acquaintances  of  Lamb,  and  that  not 
from  any  genius  which  he  possessed,  except  it  were  a  genius  for 
murder,  but  for  the  singularity  of  his  story,  some  particulars  of 
which  we  were  previously  aware  of  from  other  quarters.  It  is  a 
remarkable  example  of  the  adventurers  who  sometimes  insinuate 
themselves  into  literary  circles,  and  impose  upon  the  most  gifted. 
This  man  was,  with  Lamb,  De  Quincy,  and  a  brilliant  group  of 
the  literati  of  the  day,  a  contributor  to  the  London  Magazine, 
and  used  to  meet  them  at  the  table  of  the  publishers,  Taylor 
and  Hesse,  in  Fleet  Street. 

‘  Amongst  the  contributors  who  partook  of  their  professional 
festivities,  was  a  gentleman  whose  subsequent  career  has  investial 
the  recollection  of  his  appearance  in  the  familiarity  of  social  life 
with  fearful  interest, — Mr.  Thomas  Griffiths  Wainwright.  He 
was  then  a  young  mau,  on  the  bright  side  of  thirty,  w  ith  a  sort 
of  undress  military  air,  and  the  conversation  of  a  smart,  lively, 
clever,  heartless,  voluptuarv. 

It  was  whispered,  that  he  had  been  an  officer  in  the  Dragoons; 
had  spent  more  than  one  fortune ;  and  he  now'  condesccudcd  to 
take  a  part  in  periodical  literature,  with  the  careless  grace  of  an 
amateur  who  felt  himself  above  it.  He  was  an  artist  also; 
sketched  boldly  and  graphically;  exhibited  a  portfolio  of  his 
own  drawings  of  female  beauty,  in  which  the  voluptuous  treiii- 
bled  on  the  borders  of  the  indelicate,  and  seized  on  the  critical 
department  of  the  fine  arts,  both  iu  and  out  of  the  Magjizine, 
undisturbed  by  the  presenee  or  pretensious  of  the  finest  critic 
on  art  w  ho  ever  wrote, — William  Ilazlitt.  On  this  subject,  he 
com|K)sed  for  the  Magazine,  under  the  signature  of  ‘  Janus 
Weathercock,*  articles  of  flashy  assumption,  in  which  disdjiinful 
notices  of  living  artists  were  set  off  by  fascinating  references  to 
the  personal  appearance,  accomplishments,  and  luxurious  appli¬ 
ances  of  the  writer,  ever  the  first  hero  of  his  essay.  He  created 
a  new  sensation  in  the  sedate  circle,  not  only  by  his  braided 
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surtouts,  jewelled  fingers,  and  various  neck-haiulkerehiefs,  but 
bv  ostentatious  contempt  for  everything  in  the  world  but  elegant 
enjoyment.  Lamb,  who  delighted  to  find  sympathy  in  dis¬ 
similitude,  fancied  that  he  really  liked  him  ;  took,  as  he  ever 
did,  the  genial  side  of  the  character ;  and,  instead  of  disliking 
the  rake  in  the  critic,  thought  it  pleasant  to  discover  so  much 
taste  and  good-nature  in  a  fashionable  rom\  and  regarded  all 
his  vapid  gaiety,  which  to  severer  observers  looked  like  imperti¬ 
nence,  as  the  playful  etfusiou  of  a  remarkably  guileless  nature. 
Thus,  when  expatiating  on  his  list  of  choicest  friends,  in  Elia’s 
letter  to  Southey,  he  reckons,  *  W —  the  light,  and  warm  ns 
light-hearted  'Janus’  of  the  'London;”  and  two  years  after¬ 
wards,  adverting  to  the  decline  of  the  Magazine,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Barton,  he  persists  in  his  belief  of  Waiuwright’s  light¬ 
heartedness  as  pertinaciously  as  all  the  lialf-conscious  dupes  in 
Othello  do  in  the  assertion  of  lago’s  honesty;  'They  have 
pulled  down  Hazlitt,  P — ,  and  their  best  stay,  kind,  light¬ 
hearted  W — ,  their  '  Janus  I’ 

Mr.  Talfourd  traces  at  length  this  strange  man’s  history, 
observing,  that '  surely  no  contrast  presented  by  the  wildest  ro¬ 
mance,  between  a  gay  cavalier  fascinating  Naples  or  Palermo, 
and  the  same  hero,  detected  as  the  bandit  or  demon  of  the 
forest,  equals  that  which  time  has  unveiled  between  what  Mr. 
Waiuwright  seemed^  and  what  he  was, 

Wainwright  was,  in  fact,  a  wholesale  murderer,  a  murderer 
by  subtle  poison  of  his  friends  and  relations,  one  after  another, 
for  the  sake  of  their  property,  or  the  sums  for  which  he  had 
prevailed  on  them  to  insure  their  lives.  He  is  the  person  whom 
Bulwer  has  introduced  into  his  story  of  '  Lucretia,’  in  such  a 
character.  Before  he  fell  under  suspicion,  his  uncle,  and  his 
wife's  mother,  had  died  suddenly,  and  he  had  succeeded  to  their 
property,  and  spent  it.  He  was  on  a  visit  to  his  uncle,  at  whose 
res’ulence.  Linden  House,  Turnham  Green,  his  wife  liad  been 
confined,  when  the  uncle  suddenly  died,  and  Wainwright  con¬ 
tinued  to  live  in  the  house  so  long  as  his  extravagant  habits 
would  let  him.  In  this  very  house,  however,  his  wife's  mother 
died  suddenly  too,  having  just  executed  a  will  in  his  favour. 
This  will  was  drawn  up  by  Barry  Cornwall,  then  practising  as  a 
solicitor,  and  we  have  heard  him  express  the  sort  of  startle  he 
felt,  when  in  a  few  days’  afterwards  he  heard  the  news  of  the 
lady's  death. 

The  mother  being  gone,  Wainwright  invited  her  two  daughters 
by  her  second  husband,  Mr.  Abercrombie.  In  1830,  they  were  re- 
aidingwith  him  at  Linden  House.  He  nowformedthe  scheme  of  as¬ 
suring  the  lifeof  the  elder  Miss  Abercrombie,  for  large  sums  for  the 
period  of  two  or  three  years.  Miss  Abercrombie  was  remarkably 
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handsome,  and  not  quite  twenty-one.  He  assured  her  life  for  this 
terra,  on  the  ph*a  that  it  was  to  enable  her  to  procure  some  pro¬ 
perty  to  which  she  was  entitled ;  the  fact  being:  that  no  such 
property  existed,  and  both  the  young  lady,  and  Wainwright,  at 
whose  instigation  the  thing  was  done,  being  nearly  penniless.  Her 
life  was  thus  assured,  in  the  Palladium  Office  for  .€3,000.  for 
three  years  ;  in  the  Eagle  Office  for  €3,000.  for  two  years ;  iu 
the  Provident  for  €2,000.;  the  Hope  for  €2,000, ;  the  Imperial 
for  €3,000. ;  and  the  Pelican  for  €5,000. ;  each  for  two  years : 
in  all  €18,000.  Further  attempts  were  made  to  insure  at  the 
Eagle  and  Globe  Offices  for  €7,000.  more,  but  these  offices 
declined,  and  suspicions  were  aroused.  Money,  in  the  shape 
of  premiums  and  stamps  was  paid  to  about  €220.,  which, 
if  Miss  Abercrombie  survived  the  short  period  of  assurance,  was 
lost.  But  Wainwright  took  care  that  she  did  not  survive.  He 
was  sold  up  for  debt  at  Linden  House,  and  liad  gone  into  lodg¬ 
ings  in  Conduit  Street.  Here  the  poison,  supposed  to  be 
strychnine,  was  given  to  the  unhappy  victim,  and  Wainwright 
and  his  wife  coolly  took  a  walk  while  it  operated. 

The  payment  of  these  assurances  was  resisted,  and  much 
litigation  ensued.  Wainwright  fled  to  France,  where  he 
continued  for  some  time  to  reside,  and  at  Boulogne  he 
acquired  the  confidence  and  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  ofticer.  Here  also  he  induced  his  host  to  assure  his  life 
for  €5,000,  with  a  similar  design  upon  it;  and  the  officer, 
almost  immediately  on  the  completion  of  the  assurance,  died. 
Wainwright  became  a  wanderer  in  France  for  some  time,  but 
returning  to  London,  was  arrested,  on  a  charge  of  forging  the 
names  of  his  own  trustees  to  five  successive  powers  of  attorney, 
to  sell  out  stock  settled  on  himself  and  his  wife  on  their  mar¬ 
riage.  He  was  transported,  and  it  is  believed  still  survives  in 
Australia. 

With  this  extraordinary  history  of  a  member  of  the  once 
brilliant  intellectual  circle  of  Lamb,  Coleridge,  Hazlitt,  Southey, 
and  such  men,  we  close  our  notice.  The  work  is  deeply  inte¬ 
resting,  from  the  new  and  nobler  light  in  which  it  places  the 
character  of  its  subject ;  at  the  same  time,  we  must  confess, 
that  it  would,  in  our  opinion,  have  lost  nothing  by  being, 
through  a  more  careful  selection,  condensed  into  one  volume ; 
nor  can  we  think  the  learned  seijeant’s  style  the  happiest  for 
that  of  a  biographer.  It  strikes  us,  as  remarkably  hard  and 
laboured,  and  as  presenting  a  perfect  patchwork  of  quoted 
phrases. 


Art.  V'I. — Life  in  Russia  ;  or,  the  Discipline  of  Despotism,  By  Edward 
P.  Thompson.  Esq.  12mo.  pp.  340.  London  ;  Smith,  Elder, 
and  Co. 

The  generality  of  English  readers  know  little  of  Russia.  Their 
view  of  its  condition  and  resources,  the  state  of  its  population,  and 
the  machinery  of  its  government,  is  exceedingly  vague  and  in¬ 
accurate.  Until  lately,  scarcely  anything  was  published  respect¬ 
ing  it,  and  the  works  which  have  recently  appeared  are,  for  the 
mest  part,  disfigured  by  prejudices  which  serioush^  detract  from 
their  value.  ‘  Rumours,’  as  Mr.  Thompson  states,  ‘  take  the 
place  of  facts,  and  in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  Russia  is  consi¬ 
dered  as  an  unapproachable  limit,  a  kind  of  barrier  to  the  ad¬ 
vances  of  civilized  Euro|)e.^  Such  a  state  of  things  is  at  once 
discreditable  and  injurious.  In  tlic  existing  state  of  Europe,  it 
is  of  importance  that  we  should  be  accurately  informed  respect¬ 
ing  an  empire,  the  progress  of  which  has  been  so  extraordinary, 
and  which,  at  some  remote  period,  may  be  destined  to  act  an 
important  part  in  the  history  of  our  race.  Standing  on  the 
limits  of  Europe,  it  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  east¬ 
ern  and  the  western  world ;  unites  within  itself  the  opposite 
extremes  of  civilization  and  barbarism,  and  by  its  material 
resources,  and  the  energy  and  skill  with  which  they  arc  wielded, 
is  evidently  disposed  to  influence  the  fortunes  of  other  coun¬ 
tries.  The  partial  information  possessed  has  given  a  mystic 
character  to  the  power  of  Russia.  Enough  has  been  known  to 
awaken  apprehension,  and  fear  has  in  consequence  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  operate  through  the  medium  of  imagination.  The 
promptitude  and  unsparing  severity  with  which  the  Russian 
power  has  interposed,  on  various  occasions,  to  accomplish  its 
purpose,  have  alarmed  the  statesmen  of  Europe;  while  the 
atrocities  of  Siberian  exile,  and  the  butcheries  of  Poland,  have, 
in  general  estimation,  invested  the  autocrat  with  some  of  the 
worst  attributes  of  our  nature.  Our  countrymen  are,  con¬ 
sequently,  disposed  to  indulge  in  sweeping  and  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  censures,  for  which  apologies  may  easily  be  pleaded, 
hut  which  it  is  impossible  wholly  to  justify.  The  reports 
reaching  us  from  the  north  of  Europe  have  awakened  in¬ 
dignation.  We  have  seen  the  general  result, — at  least,  in  its 
broader  and  more  palpable  features ;  but  the  more  secret 
n/echanism  of  the  catastrophe,  the  actual  condition  and  spirit 
of  the  power  by  which  such  misdeeds  have  been  enacted, 
are  only  very  partially  understood.  In  this  state  of  things 
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wc  welcome  information  from  any  quarter,  and  are  specially 
grateful  for  it  when  conveyed  without  pretension,  and  free  from 
the  passions  of  an  excited  partizanship.  Viewed  in  this  light, 
Mr.  Thompsoirs  volume  is  most  acceptable.  It  is  written  in 
the  form  of  letters,  and  without  assuming  to  furnish  a  per¬ 
fect  picture,  will  be  found  materially  to  assist  ‘  in  giving  a 
tolerable  idea  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  and  in  forming 
just  opinions  of  the  imperial  system  of  government.* 

We  are  not  informed  of  the  object  of  ^Ir.  Thompson’s  visit 
to  Russia,  nor  of  the  period  when  it  occurred.  There  are  pro¬ 
bably  good  reasons  for  his  silence,  but  the  confidence  of  our 
countrymen  in  the  information  conveyed,  would  not  have  been 
weakened  by  more  explicitness  on  these  points.  The  forms  and 
ceremonies  which  a  traveller  encounters  on  entering  Russia, 
are  endlessly  varied,  and  ridiculous  for  their  minuteness.  To 
an  Englishman  they  are  inexpressibly  vexatious,  and  produce 
an  impression  of  insecurity,  which  his  subsequent  knowledge  of 
the  country  does  not  remove,  lie  meets  the  vigilance  of  despot¬ 
ism  at  the  threshold  of  the  empire,  and  is  admonished  of  the 
suspicions  with  which  his  most  trifling  actions  will  be  viewed. 
Mr.  Thompson  experienced  his  full  measure  of  these  annoyances. 
Being  questioned  respecting  the  object  of  his  visit,  and  giving 
his  usual  answer,  *  Un  voyage  d’agrement,*  he  was  informed,  with 
more  truth  probably  than  the  replies  of  Russian  officials  usually 
contain,  ^  It  is  not  usual  for  people  to  return  to  this  country 
several  times  on  a  voyage  d'agrement,*  and  was  requested  to 
await  the  decision  of  a  superior.  This,  of  course,  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  do,  and  on  furnishing  the  explanation  required,  was 
suffered  to  proceed. 

The  first  appearance  of  St.  PetCrsburgh,  we  are  informed, '  is 
more  imposing  than  agreeable ;  its  gilded  domes  and  spires  are 
visible  at  a  considerable  distance,  glittering  under  the  siin^s 
rays,  but  the  city  itself  is  not  discernible  till  the  vessel  ap¬ 
proaches  the  quay.  There  is  an  entire  absence  of  the  bustle 
which  usually  characterizes  a  populous  city,  ‘and  the  cold, 
stately  appearance  of  the  houses  adds  to  the  chill  which  the 
inquisition  of  the  police,  and  the  useless  forms  of  the  custom¬ 
house  authorities,  have  already  produced : — 

*  Vastness  and  space  are  the  most  prominent  features  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  ;  the  scale  on  which  the  buildings  are  planned,  the  extreme  width 
of  the  streets,  and  the  prodigious  extent  occupied  by  the  squares  and 
public  places,  weary  and  bewilder  the  eye.  Elegance  and  harmony  are 
not  obtained,  because  proportions  are  not  kept ;  for,  however  colossal 
the  buildings,  the  effect  is  marred,  either  by  distance  or  by  the  uncir- 
cumscribed  space  around  them.  The  streets  arc  undeviatingly  straight, 
intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles ;  and  the  three  midn  thorough- 
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fares  spread  out  fan-like  from  one  common  centre,  of  which  the 
Admiralty  steeple  is  the  point. 

*Most  of  the  houses  are  built  in  quadrangles,  having^  a  large  court¬ 
yard  in  the  centre,  which  is  used  for  stabling  and  for  housing  the 
enormous  piles  of  wood  laid  in  for  winter  fuel.  They  have  common- 
stairs  like  those  in  Edinburgh,  or  the  inns  of  court  in  London,  and  each 
floor  often  contains  many  separate  tenements.  They  are  generally  of 
vast  size,  of  three  or  four  stories  high,  and  accommodate  an  incredible 
number  of  families ;  one  house,  for  instance,  in  the  Nefskoi  Prospectk, 
where  I  had  to  deliver  a  letter,  was  occupied  by  170  different  sets 
of  tenants,  and,  as  there  was  no  register  of  their  names,  I  found  it 
impossible  to  execute  my  commission.  The  ground-floor  facing  the 
street,  even  in  the  houses  of  the  highest  nobility,  is  used  for  shops ; 
hut  the  uniformity  of  the  building  is  not  disturbed  by  this  arrangement ; 
for  the  windows  are  not  altered  to  form  what  are  called  shop-fronts  in 
England.  Indeed,  any  deviation  from  the  usual  form  would  be  impos¬ 
sible,  as  there  would  be  no  means  of  putting  in  the  double  sashes  or 
frames,  which  are  indispensable  preservatives  against  the  severity  of  tlie 
cold  in  winter. 

*  The  furniture,  paper,  and  other  hangings  in  the  houses  are  flashy 
but  not  substantial,  and  many  little  articles  wdiich  are  seen  in  the 
meanest  lodgings  in  England,  such  as  window-blinds,  bed-curtains, 
wash-hand  stands,  &c.,  are  not  to  be  found;  but  there  are  mirrors, 
sofas,  lustres,  French  engravings,  and  other  ornamental  things,  of  ten 
times  the  value  of  those  essentials  that  are  wanting.  This  is  typical  of 
tlie  state  of  things  throughout  the  country ;  which  seeks,  by  imposing 
on  the  eye  by  external  effects,  to  blind  the  judgment  to  the  moral  and 
physical  characteristics  of  things  beneath  the  surface.  The  principle  of 
government  and  the  regulations  of  society  know  no  other  object :  and 
to  descend  to  realities,  the  glittering  and  noble-looking  edifices,  unsub¬ 
stantial  mockeries  of  Italian  splendour  rising  from  an  arctic  morass,  are 
but  so  many  incrustations  of  plaster,  crumbling  under  the  rigours  of 
winter,  and  requiring  to  be  renewed  and  restored  again,  to  cheat  the 
eye  with  a  mask  of  magnificence.' — pp,  21 — 23. 

The  Winter  Palace  is  the  most  prominent  architectural 
feature  of  the  city,  and  the  Admiralty  Square  in  which  it  stands, 
is  unequalled  in  extent,  and,  according  to  our  autlior,  in  incon¬ 
venience,  throughout  Europe.  It  contains  the  Senate  House, 
the  Isiuic's  Cathedral,  the  War  Ollice,  the  Etat  Major,  the 
Admiralty,  and  two  large  riding  schools,  besides  other  public 
buildings  of  large  dimensions.  One  hundred  thousand  men 
arc  manoeuvred  in  it  with  ease ;  and  so  vast  is  its  area,  that  the 
buildings  are  wanting  in  proportionate  magnitude.  The  famous 
statue  of  Peter  the  Great  stands  at  one  extremity  of  the  square, 
m  connexion  w  ith  which  an  amusing  anecdote  is  related,  which 
strikingly  reminds  us  of  the  recklessness  of  our  own  seamen  : — 

*  Some  American  sailors,  who  had  been  making  rather  too  free  with 
the  jolly  god,  sallied  forth  on  a  frolicsome  cruise,  and  one  of  them,  not 
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baring  the  fear  of  the  police  before  his  eyes,  climbed  over  the  iron 
palisade  surrounding  the  statue,  and,  clambering  up  the  rock,  seated 
himself  en  crovpe  l)ehind  the  Emperor.  He  was  speedily  dismounted, 
and,  after  a  night’s  confinement,  was  brought  before  the  divisional 
officer  of  police.  His  case  was  summarily  disposed  of,  and  so  heavy  a 
fine  indicted,  that  he  naturally  remonstrated.  *  No,  no,*  said  the  officer, 

*  we  can  make  no  abatement :  if  you  will  ride  with  great  people,  you 
must  pay  great  people’s  price.’ — pp.  30 — 31. 

The  hotels  of  the  capital  are  distinguished  by  a  total  absence 
of  cleanliness  and  comfort,  and  several  boarding-houses,  con¬ 
ducted  by  English  women,  have  in  consequence  sprung  into 
existence.  '  Those,’  says  Mr.  Thompson, '  kept  by  Miss  Henson, 
on  the  English  Quay,  and  by  Miss  Dee,  in  the  (lalcrny,  arc 
extremely  good  :  the  attention  and  arrangement  of  those  ladies 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  They  are  frequented  by  numbers 
of  English  and  Americans,  and  occasionally  by  travellers  of 
other  nations ;  and,  as  English  is  naturally  the  language  used, 
there  is  less  constraint  and  reserve,  probably,  than  at  other 
tables  in  the  empire  of  a  public  nature.’ 

The  venality  of  Russian  officials  is  one  of  the  most  notorious 
features  of  the  community.  It  is  a  national  quality,  and  ‘like 
R  prevailing  epidemic,  is  irresistible.  Discovery  only  brings  a 
share  in  the  spoil,  and  an  unblushing  accomplice  is  added  to 
the  scheme  of  fraud  and  oppressive  wrong.’ 

*  Officials,’  remarks  our  author,  ‘  of  every  gp-ade  are  poorly  paid,  and 
they  are  therefore  open  to  any  bribe,  undeterred  by  either  delicacy  or 
scruples.  The  system  is  too  common  and  universal  to  create  the 
slightest  remark,  or  to  attach  disgrace  to  the  recipient :  perhaps  a  little 
prudence  is  ob8er>’ed ;  but  still  persons,  whose  salaries  are  known  to  be 
under  one  hundred  pounds  a  year,  openly  live  at  the  rate  of  ten  time* 
that  amount,  derived  from  sources  which  are  perfectly  notorious 
Briber)’  is  a  w’ced  of  such  deep  root  and  ancient  growth,  and  s( 
engrafted  with  the  nature  of  the  people,  that  neither  the  commands  o 
the  Emperor,  nor  a  tenfold  increased  stipend,  would  check  it.  Thi 
Empress  Catherine  openly  espoused  it;  and  it  is  recorded  of  her  that, 
on  some  really  honest  functionary  petitioning  for  an  adition  to  his  pay, 
which  was  insufficient  for  his  support,  she  exclaimed,  ‘  The  ass  !  1  have 
led  him  to  the  manger  and  he  refuses  to  eat.’ 

*  But  Russian  venality  in  matters  of  justice  is  the  most  unpardonable 
feature  of  the  evil.  The  scales  are  even  here  the  most  appropriate 
symbols  of  the  Goddess,  as  significantly  implying  that  the  beam  pre¬ 
ponderates  with  the  weightiest  bribe,  is  it  that  the  mind  retrogrades 
in  the  absence  of  those  moral  virtues  which  elevate  the  character  of  a 
people,  relaxing  its  strict  discipline  from  being  subject  to  no  controul 
from  popular  opinion ;  or  does  it  intuitively  conform  to,  and  assimilate 
itself  with,  the  order  of  things  around  it  ?  A  friend  of  mine  being 
insulted  by  a^droshky  driver,  ordered  the  man  to  take  him  to  the  next 
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police  station :  there,  a  short  statement,  backed  by  a  ten-rouble  note, 
was  conclusive,  and.  without  being  permitted  a  defence,  the  man  was 
taken  into  the  yard  and  flogged.  The  punishment  is  not  inflicted  with 
the  object  of  disgracing  the  man ;  for  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
attempt ;  but  its  intention  and  eflect,  are  to  keep  the  spirit  of  subjection 
in  full  and  undiminished  power.* — p.  38. 

Russia,  like  Austria,  boasts  of  its  paternal  government,  and 
the  people  arc  sufliciently  uninformed  and  servile  to  please 
themselves  with  the  delusion.  The  regulations  of  authority 
meet  them  on  every  hand.  Their  most  trifiiug  aflairs  are 
arrauged  by  the  emperor,  so  that  the  slightest  possible  demand 
is  made  on  their  o>vn  resources  and  skill.  The  exercise  of  their 
intellects  is  reduced  to  the  .minimum  point.  The  emperor 
thinks  and  orders  for  them,  and  the  natural  consequence  is  seen 
in  the  entire  absence  of  individual  action  and  self-respect. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  independeuce  of  mind.  The  human 
being  loses  his  erectness,  and  l)ecomcs  a  mere  machine,  drilled 
by  whatever  rules  the  autocrat  may  be  pleased  to  appoint.  The 
rigidity  of  military  discipline  is  maintained  throughout  the 
empire ;  the  community  is  as  one  vast  army,  and  so  strict  is  the 
surveillance, — so  eagle-eyed  are  the  authorities,  that  the  slightest 
deviation  from  the  prescribed  code  is  visited  with  instant  punish¬ 
ment.  One  system  prevails  through  all  classes,  the  fruits  of 
which  are  servility  to  superiors  and  tyranny  to  those  beneath. 

‘  Everything  is  gloomy  and  silent  in  Russia ;  the  reciprocal 
mistrust  of  the  government  and  the  people  dispels  all  mirth. 
The  minds  of  the  people  are  drilled,  and  their  feelings  weighed  and 
measured,  as  if  every  pleasure  and  passion  had  to  answer  for  their 
actions  to  some  rigid  confessor  in  the  disguise  of  an  agent  of  police.^ 

Mr.  Thompson  mentions  a  striking  anecdote  of  recent  occur¬ 
rence,  in  illustration  of  Russian  servility.  A  club  exists  at  St. 
Petersburg,  bearing  the  English  name,  but  now  composed  princi¬ 
pally  of  the  native  aristocracy.  Admission  to  it  is  diilicult, 
elections  taking  place  by  ballot  on  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy. 
The  minister  of  war,  Tchernichetf,  who  is  very  unpopular,  having 
been  proposed,  was  blackballed  by  a  large  majority,  which 
created  great  consternation  amongst  the  members.  It  was  re¬ 
solved  to  take  another  ballot,  which  having  been  done,  not  a 
single  vote  was  given  against  the  minister.  '  By  such  acts  as 
these,  worthy,’  as  our  author  remarks,  *  of  the  vassals  of  a  Per¬ 
sian  si^trap,  the  Russians  rivet  their  own  chains,  and  strengthen 
the  bonds  which  their  own  servility  has  formed.’ 

The  fullowing  brief  extract  docs  not  exaggerate  the  case.  It 
is  a  revolting  picture,  but  its  features  are  unhappily  too  correct. 

e  should  l}e  glad  to  doubt  its  truth,  but  the  evidence  will  not 
permit  our  doing  so : —  2 
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*  The  Russian  walls  have  more  than  ears :  the  whole  countr\'  is.  in 
fact,  a  Dionysian  Ear ;  so  perfect  is  the  system  of  espionage  established 
by  Count  Benckendorf.  This  power  is  as  much  dreaded  as  the  horrors  of 
the  Inquisition,  to  which,  in  some  respects,  it  may  safely  be  compared. 
By  his  rules,  suspicion  is  so  nearly  allied  to  actual  guilt,  that  innocence 
can  hardly  escape  the  penalties  of  crime.  Society  is  mined;  and  an 
unguarded  remark  may  cause  the  explosion,  which  will  seal  the  fate  of 
the  unconscious  delinquent,  and  consign  him  at  once  to  an  unknown 
doom ;  or,  if  a  foreigner,  expel  him  from  the  country  at  twenty-four 
hours*  notice.  The  remarks  I  have  made  in  this  letter  would  bring  me 
within  the  latter  category.* — p,  149. 

The  police,  who  constitute  the  agents  of  this  system,  are 
amongst  the  most  worthless  members  of  a  degraded  community. 
Their  ignorance  and  brutality  know  no  bounds,  and  the  terror 
they  inspire  is  as  yet  sufficient  to  insure  unquestioning  obe¬ 
dience  to  their  pleasure.  Referring  to  this  class,  Mr.  Thompson 
tells  us : — 

*  Protruding  on  the  pavement,  in  most  of  the  public  thoroughfares, 
stands  a  small  chequer- painted  wooden  house,  about  twelve  feet  square, 
which  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  residence  and  post  of  three  policemen, 
one  of  whom  is  always  on  guard  at  the  door,  carrying  a  huge,  long- 
handled  axe  as  an  emblem  of  his  authority.  Dressed  in  a  uniform  of 
dirty  grey,  and  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  government,  his  life  may  be 
said  to  be  passed  like  that  of  a  dog  chained  to  its  kennel.  Tliey  are  a 
worthless  race ;  and,  as  their  miserable  pay  does  not  exceed  one  pound 
a  year,  they  live  notoriously  on  the  public  by  exactions  and  crime. 
Tliey  take  toll  of  every  wood-cart  that  passes  them,  by  extracting 
several  billets,  and  exact  money  from  the  dvorniks,  or  yard- servants  of 
their  district,  by  threatening  to  report  them  for  neglect  in  sweeping  the 
streets.  In  solitary  spots  it  is  not  always  safe  to  pass  within  their 
reach,  as  murder  and  robbery  are  deeds  perfectly  familiar  to  them. 
A  notorious  culprit  of  this  class  W’as  discovered  in  one  who  had  his  post 
on  one  of  the  canal  bridges,  and  who  coolly  acknowledged,  on  one 
murder  being  traced  home  to  him,  that  he  had  committed  twelve  others. 
Acting  up  to  the  letter  of  their  instructions,  au  pied  de  la  lettre,  wlien 
placed  on  any  particular  duty,  their  brutal  ignorance,  added  to  the  fcai 
of  using  the  slightest  discretion  under  any  extraordinary  circumstances, 
lead  them  to  the  exercise  of  the  most  absurd  and  tyrannous  authority. 
Stationed  at  particular  outlets  of  the  qual,  while  the  frozen  surface  ol 
the  river  is  considered  unsafe,  and  before  the  bridges  are  replaced,  they 
arc  ordered  to  allow  no  one  to  pass.  Some  venturesome  individual,  cut 
off  from  his  home,  or  whose  pressing  business  may  require  him  on  the 
other  side,  passes  over  from  some  unguarded  spot,  and  attempts  to 
land  :  but  no,  he  is  thrust  back ;  for  the  order  must  be  obeyed,  although 
it  meant  that  no  one  should  pass  the  policemen  to  gain  the  river.  Thus 
a  fresh  danger  must  be  incurred  by  recrossing,  or  a  desperate  dash  be 
made  at  some  more  fortunate  and  less  guarded  spot.  When  the  ice  has 
acquired  some  degree  of  consistency,  a  platform  of  boards  is  laid  across 
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the  river  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public ;  but  it  is  not  allowed  to 
be  crowded ;  and  even  that  regulation  is  as  usual  a  cause  of  useless 
oppression  and  tyrannical  authority.  A  funeral  with  its  few  attendants 
(it  was  that  of  a  poor  man)  sought  the  passage,  on  its  way  [to  the 
cemetery;  but  its  progress  was  prohibited.  The  party  carried  their 
melancholy  load  to  a  further  distance  down  the  river,  beyond  the 
presence  of  the  police,  and  attempted  to  cross  on  the  ice.  It  was 
unequal  to  their  weight,  and  both  the  living  and  the  dead  found  the 
same  grave,  and  were  carried  beneath  the  ice.  The  risk  was  per¬ 
missible,  because  the  police  were  not  directed  to  watch  that  quarter,  and 
their  duty  limited  them  to  prevent  drowning  only  at  particular  spots ; 
elsewhere,  as  in  the  instance  mentioned,  wholesale  destruction  might 
occur  without  an  attempt  at  prevention.  The  absurdity,  however,  has 
been  paralleled  in  the  city  of  London,  in  the  caging  over  the  top  of  the 
monument. 

‘  But,  independently  of  the  natural  villainy  of  these  men,  and  their 
instigation  to  crime  from  poverty,  they  are  led  on  in  their  career  by  the 
example  of  their  superiors.  In  my  own  district  a  case  recently  occurred, 
which  was  a  matter  of  public  conversation,  as  far  as  people  dared  to 
give  utterance  to  the  tale.  It  appears  that  a  rich  Moscow  merclnmt  fell 
dead  in  the  street,  and  was  promptly  carried  to  the  police  station,  where, 
on  being  searched,  a  large  sum,  stated  to  be  80,000  roubles,  was  found 
upon  him.  His  relations,  on  being  apprised  of  his  death,  made  every 
inquiry  as  to  the  money,  which  they  knew  he  had  with  him,  but  in  vain. 
At  length  a  suspicion  became  attached  to  the  major  of  the  si^ge,  from 
his  having  launched  out  into  a  more  costly  style  of  living ;  and  even¬ 
tually  he  was  detected  in  paying  into  the  bank  some  government  bills, 
which  were  known  to  have  belonged  to  the  deceased.  He  was  imme¬ 
diately  suspended  and  placed  under  close  arrest,  in  the  full  expectation 
of  every  one  that  a  signal  punishment  awaited  him  ;  but,  to  the  surprise 
of  all,  he  was  shortly  reinstated,  and  the  whole  affair  hushed  up,  which 
was  doubtless  effected  by  the  payment  of  a  handsome  bribe  to  those 
under  whom  he  held  his  office.* — p.  132 — 135. 

The  personal  character  of  the  Emperor  is  drawn  more  favour¬ 
ably  than  that  of  his  people.  He  is  said  to  affect,  in  many 
things,  an  imitation  of  Buonaparte.  His  cabinet  is  unadorned, 
and  has  the  appearance  of  the  office  of  a  man  of  business.  His 
apparel  is  plain,  his  form  herculean,  and  his  power  of  en¬ 
during  toil  and  privation  is  prodigious.  He  superintends  every¬ 
thing,  and  by  the  celerity  of  his  movemeuts,  and  his  untiring 
vigilance,  seems  to  possess  a  power  of  ubiquity.  ‘Perfectly 
unattended,  he  is  either  dashing  through  the  streets  in  a  little 
two-horsed  droshky,  or  walking  through  the  crowded  thorough- 
iares,  visiting  the  dockyards,  barracks,  hospitals,  and  other 
government  establishments.’  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  em¬ 
peror  to  stop  and  speak  to  persons  in  the  street,  but  a  heavy 
penalty  is  usually  paid  for  the  honour,  for  no  sooner  is  his 
majesty  out  of  sight  than  the  arrest  of  the  person  so  distin- 
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guislicd  generally  takes  place,  and  an  incareeration  of  some 
days  is  the  penalty  exacted.  A  celebrated  French  actor, 
who  had  been  ill,  was  thus  accosted,  and  the  ordinary 
result  followed,  llis  case,  however,  wjis  by  some  means  brought 
before  the  emperor,  who  ordered  his  release,  and  asked,  as  a 
reparation,  in  what  he  could  oblige  him.  ^  In  nothing,  sire,’ 
wiis  the  reply,  ^but  that  your  majesty  will  never  condescend  to 
speak  tome  in  the  street  again.'  The  domestic  relationships 
of  the  autocrat  appear  to  be  honourably  sustained,  and  some 
of  the  facts  mentioned  by  Mr.  Thompson  indicate  that  tlic 
softer  and  more  liumane  qualities  of  the  heart,  however  over¬ 
laid  by  the  stern  despotism  wielded,  arc  not  wholly  de¬ 
stroyed  :  — 

•  Tlie  succession  to  the  throne/  savs  our  author,  *  has  been  strength- 
ened  by  the  birth  of  a  son,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Emperor,  who  is 
most  tenderly  attached  to  his  family,  and  seeks  relaxation  in  domestic 
happiness.  I  have  seen  him  nurse  this  child,  and  curry  it  to  the  window 
of  the  palace  at  Peterhof,  to  show  it  to  the  crow’d  collected  to  celebrate 
the  Empress’s  anniversary.  I  want  nothing  more  than  such  a  scene  as 
this  to  assure  me  of  the  real  benevolence  of  heart  and  atfection  of  the 
Emperor;  for.  although  doubtless  acted,  and  the  impression  it  was  to 
create  felt,  yet  it  could  not  have  been  premeditated,  but  was  rather  the 
spontaneous  action  of  the  man,  arising  from  the  circumstance  of  tlic 
moment,  and  from  his  constant  desire  to  keep  up  the  part  he  has  set 
himself  to  perform.  Tlie  slightest  acts  of  such  a  man  are  construed 
into  a  meaning ;  and  it  is  not  the  least  part  of  his  policy  to  take  care 
that  they  shall  be  construed  rightly,  and  that  when  he  treads  the  stage, 
his  perfonnance  shall  be  marked  and  perfect.  The  whole  empire  is  a 
living  witness  that  kindness  of  heart  in  him  is  a  natural  attribute;  for, 
despot  though  he  be,  he  stops  short  of  the  tyrant :  when  the  two 
characters  might  not  only  be  combined  from  disposition,  as  was  the 
case  in  Paul,  but  might  become  so  from  the  knowledge  and  exercise  of 
unlimited  power,  llis  affection  for  the  Empress  is  admitted  by  all ; 
and  her  great  influence  over  him  corroborates  the  fact ;  the  Emperor 
also  sinks  into  the  father,  in  seeking  to  secure  the  hap])iness  of  his 
daughters  rather  than  to  sacriflee  them  to  the  interests  of  state  policy, 
by  permitting  them  to  make  their  own  selection  in  marriage,  instead  of 
following  the  example  of  other  powers  by  wedding  them  without  con¬ 
sulting  their  affections.  Honour  to  him  for  the  deed!  It  is  one  of  the 
brightest  jew’els  in  his  crow’n,  and  certainly  enhances  his  popularity.’ — 
p.  179. 

Such  is  the  man,  whose  name  throughout  liberal  Europe  is  a 
synonyme  for  absolute  ami  heartless  tyTanny.  To  his  children 
he  is  apparently  kind  and  indulgent,  to  his  wife  truthful 
and  confiding,  but  to  the  growing  intellect  of  bis  empire  he  is 
an  imperial  dictator,  who  brooks  no  questioning  of  bis  power, 
and  heeds  not  the  wretchedness  and  heart-breakings  by  which 
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his  iron  sway  is  maintained.  So  incongruous  may  be  the  ele¬ 
ments  wliich  inhere  in  the  same  mind,  so  strange  the  compound 
which  our  nature  sometimes  exhibits.  One  would  like  to  see — 
were  it  not  for  the  suffering  involved — how  far  the  redeeming 
virtues  of  his  domestic  character  would  maintain  their  sway,  if 
they  came  into  conflict  with  the  system  he  administers. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  civil  despotism  of 
Russia  is  associated  with  a  spurious  form  of  religion,  and  that 
the  people  are,  in  consequence,  grossly  superstitious.  This  is 
accordant  with  universal  fact,  and  affords  additional  proofs,  if 
such  were  needed,  of  the  danger  accruing  from  the  association 
of  civil  and  sacred  things.  Kings  and  priests  play  into  each 
other's  hands,  and  the  victims  of  their  conjoined  policy  become 
ignorant,  brutal,  and  slavish.  The  Greek  Church  prevails 
throughout  Russia,  and  by  the  childishness  and  multiplicity  of 
its  ceremonies,  the  imposing  array  of  its  priesthood,  its  spurious 
dogmas  and  servile  spirit,  is  a  fit  machine  for  the  working  out 
of  autocratic  ends.  Protestant  Europe  has  been  in  conflict 
with  the  Papacy,  and  the  Greek  Church  has,  therefore,  remained 
unknown.  We  have  not  been  in  collision  with  it,  and  have,  con¬ 
sequently,  remained  in  ignorance  of  its  constitution  and  effects. 
It  bears,  however,  the  visible  marks  of  apostacy,  is  alien  from 
the  genius  and  divine  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  and  debases  the 
human  spirit  to  the  lowest  and  most  grovelling  superstition.  * 
As  such,  it  is  a  fitting  instrument  for  the  civil  despotism  which 
prevails  throughout  the  dominions  of  the  Czar.  In  their  most 
imposing  ceremonies — as  for  instance,  the  blessing  of  the  waters 
on  the  first  of  January  and  of  August — religious  feeling  has  no 
existence.  They  partake  of  the  character  of  the  darkest  super¬ 
stition,  and  tend  to  chill  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart.  Our 
author  relates,  that  he  was  present  at  the  funerjil  of  a  major, 
whose  deceased  body,  in  full  uuiform,  lay  exposed  in  the  church. 
One  of  the  officiating  priests,  in  the  course  of  the  ceremony  un¬ 
buttoned  the  coat  of  the  dead,  and  deposited  beneath  it  a 
printed  paper.  Our  countryman  naturally  asked  for  an  ex¬ 
planation,  and  was  informed,  he  tells  us,  *  in  a  tone  which  in¬ 
dicated  surprise  at  my  ignorance  and  want  of  faith,  that  it 
was  the  passport  to  St.  Peter,  to  open  the  gates  of  heaven  to  the 
deceased.'  What  may  not  despotism  achieve  when  it  has  at  its 
command  a  form  of  religion,  which  has  reduced  a  people  to 
place  confidence  in  such  puerilities  ?  The  following  extract  is 
illustrative  of  another  phase  of  the  same  great  evil : — 

*  The  whole  period  of  Lent  is  kept  so  rigidly  as  a  fast,  that  not  an 
atom  of  animal  substance  enters  into  the  food  used  at  that  time ;  vege¬ 
table  oil,  not  of  the  best  quality,  being  substituted  for  butter ;  I  have 
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known  a  person  have  recourse  to  an  emetic,  after  having  incautiously 
eaten  something  of  which  an  egg  had  formed  an  ingredient.  This 
lengthened  mortification  is  borne  with  the  most  exemplary  fortitude : 
but,  unhappily,  that  is  the  only  virtue  attached  to  so  praiseworthy  a 
self-denial ;  for  the  moment  the  hour  of  midnight,  on  Eiister  eve, 
announces,  with  the  roar  of  artillery  and  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  glad 
tidings  of  release  to  the  anxious  multitudes,  the  city  is  blazing  with 
festivity,  the  eating-houses  are  thronged,  and  dissipation,  and  the 
grossest  epicurism,  reign  with  unbridled  license.  The  churches  uj)  to 
this  moment  are  densely  thronged,  especially  the  Kazan  cathedral, 
around  which  a  numerous  body  of  priests,  bearing  banners  and  torches, 
and  follow’ed  by  crowds  of  people,  w'ind  in  procession,  seeking  the  body 
of  the  Saviour.  They  proclaim  the  search  to  have  been  unsuccessful, 
and  commence  from  the  altar,  ‘  Cristos  voskriss,*  Christ  is  risen. 
A  scene  of  general  congratulation  ensues  :  people  embrace  one  another 
indiscriminately,  and  at  least  one  good  point  is  gained,  out  of  the  great 
mass  of  superstition  and  painful  absurdity,  in  this  grand  display  of 
*  brotherly  love.*  Piled  up  in  the  recesses  of  the  church,  and  spread 
under  the  protecting  interposition  of  the  columns,  are  heaps  of  dishes 
with  viands  intended  for  the  approaching  banquets,  after  having  received 
the  blessing  of  the  priest.  It  is  difficult  to  say  where  devotion  begins, 
or  sensuality  stops ;  if  the  service  of  the  Creator  be  not  altogether 
secondary  to  the  gratification  of  the  creature. 

*  The  fast,  thus  scrupulously  observed,  and  riotously  closed,  is  unpro¬ 
ductive  of  the  least  moral  good ;  instead  of  chastening  the  mind,  ami 
operating  on  its  worldly  tendencies,  tjie  sensual  appetites,  so  long 
restrained,  become  impatient  for  its  termination,  and  a  scene  of  in¬ 
tolerable  depravity  and  licentiousness  ensues.  A  more  complete 
exemplification  of  the  parable  of  the  unclean  spirit,  which,  after  walking 
through  dry  places,  returned  to  its  house,  and  found  it  swept  and 
garnished,  cannot  be  imagined.  The  temporal  penalty  is,  however,  in 
numerous  instances  soon  paid ;  for,  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  more 
deaths  ensue  from  the  effects  of  this  one  debauch,  than  occur  from  like 
causes,  throughout  the  empire,  in  a  whole  year.* 

*  The  character  of  the  Russian  is  more  than  tinged  with  superstition : 
he  is  imbued  with  it :  he  yields  to  its  influences  implicity,  and  allows  it 
to  determine  the  most  material  actions  of  his  life.  The  Russian  is, 
besides,  a  fatalist ;  and  thus,  his  superstitious  fears,  combined  with  the 
dread  he  feels  at  doing  any  thing  wliich,  in  his  opinion,  may  controvert 
the  irrevocable  decrees  of  fate,  leave  him  to  be  tossed  to  and  fro,  the 
sport  of  idle  terrors  and  groundless  apprehensions,  w  ithout  decision  or 
energy  of  puqmse.* — p.  54 — 56. 

The  political  condition  of  the  people  is  as  low  ns  can  consist 
with  any  semblance  of  civilization.  The  despotic  rule  of  the 
Emperor  is  imitated  in  each  subordinate  grade  of  society,  and  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  are  without  the  rights  of  freemen.  By  a 
late  census,  the  population  of  the  empire  is  stated  to  be 
53,500,000,  of  whom  only  11,5(X),000  are  free.  The  remaining 
42,000,000  arc  serfs ;  15,000,000  belonging  to  the  crown,  aud 
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27,000,000  to  private  persons.  Only  about  one  man  in  five  is 
free  in  Russia,  and  every  tenth  man  is  a  soldier.  The  military 
force  of  the  empire  exceeds  that  of  England  in  proportion  to 
its  population,  by  955,000  men,  ‘  without  a  colony  to  protect, 
or  a  fortified  town  to  defend.^  The  condition  of  the  serfs  is 
miserable  in  the  extreme.  The  picture  of  their  wretchedness  is 
one  of  the  most  revolting  on  which  the  eye  can  rest,  and  sug¬ 
gests  to  a  reficcting  mind  the  rude  materials  of  a  vast  volcano, 
which,  sooner  or  later,  will  pour  themselves  with  destructive 
fur^^  over  the  surrounding  region.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
of  things  that  such  elements  should  permanently  remain  pas¬ 
sive.  The  laws  of  the  moral  world  are  as  omnipotent  as  those 
of  the  physical,  and  it  will  require  all  the  wisdom  and  tact  of 
the  ablest  statesmanship,  to  prevent  a  terrible  retribution  being 
exacted  on  the  coming  generations  of  Russia.  The  extrava¬ 
gance  and  profligate  habits  of  the  feudal  lords,  are  a  source  of 
grinding  oppression  to  the  serfs,  w  hich  the  occasional  interposi¬ 
tion  of  the  government  can  do  little  to  mitigate.  In  unpropi- 
tious  seasons  their  sutierings  are  horrible,  and  thousands  are 
frequently  destroyed  by  famine  : — 

'The  Russians,*  says  Mr.  Thompson,  ‘attempt  to  prove  to  you  that 
the  condition  of  their  serfs  is  enviable,  compared  to  that  of  the  peasants 
in  other  countries.  It  is  a  miserable  deception.  In  the  distant  and 
sequestered  departments,  thousands  of  families  pass  through  all  the 
horrors  of  starvation,  and  perish  from  misciy  and  the  effects  of  brutality. 
Human  nature  suffers  universally  in  Russia;  hut  the  men  who  form  the 
staple  of  the  soil  have  the  hardest  lot.  It  is  in  vain  to  contend  that  they 
are  entitled  to  the  necessaries  of  life,  when  they  have  not  the  power  to 
enforce  the  fulfilment  of  this  illusive  privilege.  The  truth  is  stifled  under 
the  fallacious,  though  specious,  axiom,  that  it  is  the  interest  of  a 
master  to  provide  for  his  creatures :  hut  it  is  not  every  man  who  under¬ 
stands  and  appreeiates  his  interests.  In  other  soeieties,  and  among 
other  people,  the  had  economist  ruins  himself,  and  the  evil  extends  no 
farther;  hut  here,  as  human  life  constitutes  the  wealth  of  an  individual, 
whole  villages  and  cantons  fall  victims  to  the  improvidence  and  reck¬ 
lessness  of  their  owner.  It  is  true  that  the  government  steps  in  and 
applies  a  remedy  for  these  evils,  by  placing  the  estates  in  trust,  when  it 
is  aware  of  the  mischief;  but  this  tardy  relief  cannot  restore  the  dead. 
Picture  to  yourself  the  mass  of  unknown  sufferings  and  iniquities  pro¬ 
duced  by  such  customs,  under  such  a  government  and  in  such  a  climate! 
1  he  despotism  of  these  landlords  is  more  aggravated  than  that  of  the 
Kmperor  himself;  because,  from  being  withdrawn  from  the  public  eye, 
it  is  not  controlled  by  the  fear  of  public  opinion.  The  spirit  of  dcsj)otism 
is  not  to  he  found  in  the  equality  of  its  victims,  hut  in  their  ignorance 
of  the  value  of  freedom  and  in  their  fear  of  tyranny.  The  power  of  an 
absolute  master  is  a  monster  alwavs  ready  to  affiliate  a  worse,  namely, 
the  tyranny  of  the  people.  Democratic  anarchy  cannot  he  of  long 
duration,  for  its  very  elements,  Massaniello-like,  involve  its  own  down- 
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fall ;  but  the  systematic  operation  of  the  abuses  of  autocracy  perpetuate 
from  generation  to  p^neration,  under  the  mask  of  benevolence,  moral 
anarchy,  the  worst  of  evils,  and  material  obedience,  the  most  dangerous 
of  virtues.* — p.  207. 

In  Russia,  as  in  other  countries  nearer  home,  the  inferior 
nobility  are  a  curse  to  the  people.  Their  pride  prohibits  their 
engaging  in  commerce,  and  the  public  offices  swarm  with  them. 
T'hcy  arc  an  incubus  on  the  state,  for  whose  maintenance  the 
people  have  to  pay,  and  by  whose  selfishness  and  servility  the 
wicked  policy  of  their  sujicriors  is  carried  out ; — 

*  These  men  are  free  by  birth,  and  would  form,  in  other  countries,  a 
class  of  gentlemen ;  but  as  that  distinction  is  not  recognised  in  Russia, 
they  are,  as  their  name  implies,  attached  to  the  nohility,  among  whom 
they  hold  the  lowest  rank.  To  find  employment  for  this  race  the  public 
offices  are  thronged;  and,  as  they  have  no  property  and  are  miserably 
paid,  they  contrive  to  realise  a  sufficient  income  by  exacting  bribes,  or 
extorting  money  for  services  rendered  through  their  interest  with  their 
superiors,  for  whom  they,  jackaUlike,  hunt  down  the  game,  and  share 
the  spoil.  It  can  easily  be  conceived  that  they  arc  not  over  scrupulous, 
and  that  they  contrive  impediments  for  the  purpose  of  levying  a  fine  for 
their  removal.* — p.  154. 

The  civilization  of  Russia  is  artificial  and  premature.  There 
is  nothing  sound  or  healthy  in  it.  It  is  wanting  in  the  first 
elements  pf  worth,  and  has  resulted — such  ns  it  is — from  the 
insane  ambition  of  Peter  the  Great.  The  effect  of  his  policy  is 
visible  everywhere,  giving  ‘  an  artificial  surface  to  society — tlic 
varnish  of  refinement  upon  the  rude  nature  of  harhnrisin.’ 
Casual  observers  mav,  therefore,  easily  mistake  the  condition  of 
things.  They  sec  only  the  higher  points  of  the  scenery,  the 
glare  and  splendour  which  rival  that  of  Paris.  In  the  mean 
time  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  sunk  in  barbarism,  with¬ 
out  the  light  of  intelligence,  or  the  industry  and  thrift  of  lionest 
labour.  Such  an  empire,  whatever  may  be  its  brute  force,  has 
little  real  power  in  the  present  age,  and  we  treat  as  utterly 
ridiculous  the  fears,  expressed  by  some  party  scribes.  A\e 
])crfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Thompson,  ^that  the  outward  appear¬ 
ance  of  its  grandeur  is  but  an  illusion,  founded  on  an  attempt 
to  appear  civilized  w  ithout  being  so ;  it  is  like  the  figure  in  the 
dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  with  its  feet  of  clay.' 

The  extracts  w’c  have  given,  will  enable  our  readers  to  judge 
of  the  character  of  Mr.  Thompson’s  volume,  which  we  recom- 
meud  to  their  further  acquaintance,  as  a  work  of  sound  judg¬ 
ment,  shrewd  observation,  and  extensive  knowledge.  Such  a 
work  was  wanted,  and  much  good  will  result  from  its  extensive 
circulation. 
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Art.  V'II. — Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed 
to  Consider  the  Means  of  Facilitating  the  Dispatch  of  Business.  1848. 

At  the  end  of  a  session,  a  common  duty  devolves  upon  the 
Queen,  the  press,  and  a  chief  of  tlie  opposition  !  They  review  the 
work  done.  They  sum  up  the  legislation  omitted  or  perpetrated. 
For  years,  Lord  Lyndhurst  used  to  display  the  trenchant  splen¬ 
dours  of  his  intellect,  in  exposures  of  the  large  attempts  and 
small  achievements  of  the  Whigs.  When  in  opposition,  in  one 
year.  Lord  ralmerston,  and  in  {mother.  Lord  John  Russell, 
would  undertake  the  discharge  of  this  ofiice  upon  tlieir  rivals, 
and  intimate  to  a  discerning  public  how  cleverly  they  would 
have  achieved  the  good,  and  eschewed  the  evil  measures  of  the 
Peel  ministry.  This  year,  Mr.  D’ Israeli  undertakes  the  livnd- 
hurst  function  with  an  equal  hcartlessness,  but  with  an  intel¬ 
lectual  power  as  inferior  as  his  clocpienec  is  more  gorgeous,  and 
his  wit  more  brilliant. 

In  thousands  of  apartments,  of  all  sorts  and  siz.es,  alike  only 
in  being  littered  over  with  newspapers,  the  gentlemen  of  the 
fourth  estate,  which,  when  any  good  is  done,  rule  the  other 
three,  write  their  summaries  of  the  labours  of  the  session.  A 
motley  crew  they  are — the  gang  of  the  press — yet  almost  all 
fellows  with  work  and  pluck  in  them,  with  big  heads  and  restless 
eyes.  Some  try  ministerial  doings  by  the  test  of  the  interest  of 
their  parties, — the  isms  of  their  philosophies,  the  priiiei[)les  of 
their  sects,  the  predilections  of  their  proprietors ;  but  most  of 
them  apply  chietly  the  test  of  the  interest  of  their  journals.  Yet 
few  base  things  wliich  are  done  pass  witliout  receiving  their 
brand.  Few  beneficent  ideas  fail  of  obtaining  somewhat  of  their 
support.  On  the  whole,  chivalry  w  as  never  so  faithful,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  never  so  pow  erful,  on  the  side  of  the  oppressed,  as  journal¬ 
ism  is  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Woeful  would 
it  be  for  us,  if  our  legislators  did  not  do  their  work  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  body  of  professed  onlookers,  more  numerous  and 
more  intelligent  than  they.  The  sovereignty  of  the  people,  in¬ 
significant  in  our  rcprescutative  system,  becomes  the  omnipo¬ 
tence  of  public  opinion  in  the  press. 

The  smallest  in  real  importance  of  all  the  summaries,  is  the 
royal  one.  There  is  a  muster  of  hclmeted  guardsmen,  on  beau¬ 
tiful  horses,  before  Buckingbam  Palace, — a  huge  state  carriage, 
with  pictured  pannels  and  gold  mountings,  rolls  slow  ly  towards 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  along  the  avenue  of  trees  in  St. 
James’s  Park: — in  the  House  of  Lords,  a  small,  stout,  and 
rather  good-looking  sovereign  lady,  superbly  dressed  with  dia¬ 
monds,  reads  from  her  throne  a  brief  catalogue  of  the  measures 
passed,  enumerated  in  courteous  and  graceful  circumlocutions. 
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in  common  places,  patriotic  and  pious, — and  this  is  the  roval 
close  of  the  session.  There  are  beautiful  peeresses  in  plumes, 
bishops  in  lawn,  nobles  in  ermine,  soldiers  in  scarlet,  and  a 
striking  sj)ect(icle,  and  a  ceremonial  conducted  in  the  words  iirst 
used  by  the  Norman  conqueror.  All  is  ceremonial,  and  not 
business.  Seldom,  indeed,  is  there  much  real  importance  in 
tliese  speeches  of  kings,  or  messages  of  presidents,  whether  in¬ 
augural  or  farewell,  whether  prologues  or  epilogues.  Yet,  hero, 
as  a  matter  of  mere  taste,  would  wc  beg  to  record  our  preference 
of  the  brevity  of  the  speeches  of  modern  royalty,  to  the  long- 
winded  orations  of  the  kings  of  old,  and  of  the  presidents  of  the 
United  States.  King  James  the  First  delivered  speeches  supe- 
nor  in  ability,  learning,  and  length  to  the  messages  of  President 
Polk.  The  royal  ceremonial,  and  the  brief  speeches  of  consti¬ 
tutional  monarehs,  seem,  we  confess,  to  us  informed  by  a  liner 
sense  of  the  becoming,  and  full  of  a  higher  spirit  and  a  nobler 
]>hilosophy  than  are  known  to  the  prosy  lectures  or  messages  in 
which  the  American  presidents  flatter  the  myriad-headed  moh. 
Few  and  fit  words  in  public,  alone  become  the  representative  of 
the  people.  Talkativeness  and  verbosity  are  not  suitable  to  the 
one  who  embodies  the  sovereignty  of  fill.  We  cannot  admire  the 
leaden  length  of  the  messages  of  the  presidents.  It  is  a  question 
of  taste,  and  we  deem  tliem  bad  in  point  of  taste.  There  is  no 
majesty  in  prolixity.  The  Homeric  description  portrays  Jove 
ruling  Olympus  with  a  nod;  but  fancy  him  delivering  a  lecture 
to  the  gods,  on  mythol(»gy,  of  a  couple  of  hours  long  !  Yet  this 
fancy  is  but  a  companion  absurdity  to  the  picture  of  the  august 
impersonation  of  a  nation  spouting  for  hours,  like  a  dreary  pni- 
fessor  in  his  chair,  a  dull  dissertation  about  governments,  re¬ 
publics,  monarchies,  aristocracies,  and  democracies  !  l>ri(‘f  and 
becoming  ought  the  words  to  be  of  all  ceremonials  and  ceremo¬ 
nial  personages.  Of  improvement  in  the  American  fashion,  these 
ceremonies  are  susceptible,  but  the  improvementsto  bcadopted  are 
in  the  w  ay  of  retrenchment  and  simplicity,  and  not  of  prosiness. 

The  session  began  on  the  23rd  of  November,  1847.  Since 
then,  not  ten  months,  but  ten  years,  have  elapsed,  if  time  is  to 
be  measured  by  events.  It  is  an  eflbrt  of  fancy,  like  going 
back  to  a  past  age,  to  recal  the  autumn  of  last  year.  The  ge¬ 
neral  election  of  1847  was  memorable,  negativeh’ — It  w’as  nei¬ 
ther  a  battle  of  parties,  nor  a  battle  of  principles,  and  in  its 
contests,  neither  of  the  aristocratic  factions  contended  for  place, 
nor  did  democracy  struggle  with  oligarchy  for  any  great  interest 
or  truth.  Every  where,  except  where  the  personal  interests  of 
individuals  interfered,  Whigs,  Tories,  Conserv  atives,  and  Tjiberals, 
all  sections  of  aristocratic  politicians,  helped  each  other  against 
men  of  the  people.  At  Edinburgh,  the  personal  trickery  of 
Mr.  Macaulay  was  punished,  and  in  the  Tower  Hamlets,  and 
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ia  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  a  few  other  places,  candidates  of  a 
more  popular  cast  than  their  predecessors  were  returned.  But 
the  general  election  of  1847  was  not  a  battle  of  principle,  as 
the  general  election  of  1841  w'as,  one  for  the  principle  of  free 
trade.  .  Voluntaryism,  indeed,  spontaneously  displayed  itself  iii 
many  places,  and  candidates  were  surprised  by  the  prcvalenee 
of  queries  respecting  the  separation  of  church  and  state.  Ijord 
John  Russell  and  the  ministry,  however,  adroitly  prevented  the 
universality  of  these  questions,  by  repudiating  all  intention  of 
paying  the  Irish  priests. 

Douht  and  uncertainty  were  the  characteristics  of  the  autumn 

_ 

of  1847.  In  France,  observers  had  seen  and  said.  Republicanism 
is  about  to  reappear.  Parliamentary  Reform  was  likely  to  be¬ 
come  again  a  great  demand  of  the  middle  and  working  classes 
in  this  country.  Agrarian  assassinations  were  becoming  more 
and  more  frequent  in  Ireland,  and  the  confederates  more  and 
more  seditious  and  violent.  Cries  of  distress  were  raised  by  the 
West  India  body.  Eight  millions  of  money  had  been  paid  to 
relieve  Irish  distress,  without  preventing  thousands  of  the  pea¬ 
santry  from  perishing  of  starvation.  The  potato  murrain  of 
^40,  wiis  followed  by  a  money  famine  in  ^47,  and  the  prospect 
of  a  scarcity  of  cotton  in  ^48.  One  fourth  of  the  cotton  opera¬ 
tives  of  Manchester  were  out  of  employment,  and  only  about  a 
third  were  employed  at  full  time,  of  those  employed  at  all.  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October  were  mouths  in  which  tlie  day  was  marked 
as  a  white  one,  which  did  not  witness  a  great  commercial  house 
going  down,  like  icebergs  which  had  floated  into  warm  latitudes. 

Deputations  from  the  great  towns  had  most  unsatisfactory 
iiiterviews  with  ministers.  Loud  demands  were  made  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Bank  Act  of  1844.  Doubt  enveloped  the  policy 
of  the  ministers  on  all  subjeets,  domestic  and  foreign,  political 
and  social.  Fears  of  invasion  were  sanctioned  by  the  name  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  perfidy  of  Louis  Philippe  in 
regard  to  the  Spanish  marriages,  made  it  possible  to  believe 
that  be  was  desirous,  by  an  invasion  of  England,  to  stave  off  a 
revolution  in  France. 

Attentive  observers  were  in  doubt  even  respecting  tlie  politics 
of  the  premier.  Was  he  a  Whig  or  a  Tory  ?  Tlie  iStandard 
commented  justly  on  the  fact  that  he  differed  from  the  Tories 
only  in  regard  to  the  Emancipation  of  the  Jews.  'I  have  taken 
no  interest  in  the  elections,’  said  one  gentleman  to  another, 
‘because  I  see  no  difference  between  Peel  and  Russell.^  ‘  I  beg 
your  pardon — I  see  a  great  ditference,'  was  the  reply,  ‘  for 
Peel  is  a  Liberal,  and  Russell  is  a  Tory.* 

It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  the  cry  arose  for  the  sum¬ 
moning  of  Parliament.  By  an  equivocal  yes-and-no  letter,  the 
Bank  Charter  Act  had  been  suspended,  and  the  new  Parlia- 
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Toent,  it  was  hoped,  would  seriously  consider,  and  efficiently 
relieve,  the  manifold  distresses  of  the  country.  Foreign  inva¬ 
sion,  monetary  distress,  Irish  famine,  doubled  pauperism,  uni¬ 
versal  panic,  these  were  the  great  themes  claimant  for  tlie 
interference  of  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature.  Farliamcnt  met, 
appropriately,  amidst  the  fogs  of  November.  The  masterlv 
caricaturist  of  ‘  Punch  ^  portrayed  Lord  John  in  a  fog,  and  8ir 
liobert  as  a  link-boy,  oflering  him  a  light.  That  a  fog,  an  un¬ 
ascended  cloud,  shrouded  Lord  John,  was  obvious  enough ;  but 
the  light  of  his  rival  had  to  become  apparent  to  most  persons, 
amidst  obscurity,  fear,  mischief,  and  perplexity. 

*Tlie  morning  lowered,  and  heavily  in  clouds, 

Came  on  the  days  big  with  the  fate* 

of  tlie  greatest  empire  in  human  history.  Never  was  a  great 
man  more  needed,  to  combat  the  evils  aftecting  the  people  of 
many  climes  and  tongues.  To  the  new  Parliament,  all  eyes 
turned  wistfully,  though  not  hopefully,  prepared  to  hail  the  de¬ 
liverer  in  the  spirit  of  the  Miltonic  words — 

*  At  last,  as  from  a  cloud,  his  fulgeut  head 
And  shape  star-bright  appeared.’ 

The  commercial  distress  was  the  first  subject  which  canic 
before  the  legislature.  Relief  at  eight  per  cent,  was  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  memorable  letter  of  the  2oth  of  October,  which, 
in  effect,  placed  the  Bank  Act  at  the  mercy  of  the  Governors  of 
the  Bank  of  England.  Few  stories  are  to  be  found  in  history 
more  strange,  than  the  account  of  how  the  certainly  novel,  and 
undoubtedly  disputable  principle,  of  the  B.^nk  Charter  Act,  ob¬ 
tained  and  retains  its  sway  over  the  commercial  affairs  of  the 
British  People.  The  principle  of  the  act  of  1841,  has  never 
been  discussed  in  Parliament.  In  the  discussions  of  1844  and 
1845,  the  principle,  declared  to  be  a  novel  and  experimental 
principle,  was  taken  for  granted.  From  the  new  Parliament 
and  wlicii  an  extraordinary  interest  had  surrounded  the  subject, 
it  was  expected  that  the  principle  w  hich  ^Ir.  Jones  Loyd  had 
transmitted  through  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  the  Statute  Book, 
would  be  fairly  unearthed,  and  subjected,  in  the  light  of  day, 
to  the  great  and  searching  ordeal  of  public  opinion.  But  long 
and  tedious  though  the  debates  on  commercial  distress  were, 
the  experimental  principle  was  neither  discussed  nor  mooted, 
nor  hinted  at  by  any  spcjiker,  in  any  of  the  debates,  in  either 
house  of  Parliament  I 

Two  new'  principles  have  been  introduced  into  the  commercial 
legislation  of  the  British  Empire,  within  the  last  four  years.  In 
importance,  these  principles  have  been  nearly  equal,  but  the 
one  has  been  the  theme  of  a  universal  babblement  of  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  the  other  has  scarcely  been  discussed  at  all.  The 
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free  trade  principle  relates  to  the  exchanges  of  coinmodiiies,  and 
is  tlie  rule  or  law  of  the  most  advantageous  buying  and  selling. 
This  principle  was  partially  adopted  in  1846.  The  other  prin¬ 
ciple  wai  es1>ablished  in  legislation  in  1841,  in  a  most  stringent 
domihancy  over  the  currency,  or  representative  wealth  of  the 
empire.  The  free  trade  principle  affected  the  interests  of  the 
legislative  class,  and  therefore  its  reception  was  fiercely  con¬ 
tested,  inch  by  inch.  But  the  currency  principle  required  a 
kind  of  abstruse  knowledge  which  they  did  not  possess,  and 
therefore  it  was  accepted  on  authority,  without  receiving  cither 
careful  or  adequate  consideration.  It  has  scarcely  been  heard 
of  by  the  general  public.  The  new  parliament  was  called  to¬ 
gether  at  an  unusually  early  period,  apparently  to  discuss,  ex¬ 
pressly  and  specially,  the  consequences  and  results  of  the  m  vel 
and  experimental  principle  embodied  in  the  Bank  Act  of  1811. 
But  all  their  talk  has  been  about  convertibilitv,  which  is  the 
principle  of  the  act  of  1819,  and  not  of  the  act  of  1811.  Yet  it 
is  in  defence  of  convertibility  that  our  statesmen  have  been 
solemn,  and  our  journalists  profound. 

Mr.  Jones  Loyd  may  be  presumed  to  be  good  authority  re* 
spccting  the  principle  of  the  Bank  Acts  of  1811-5.  In  his 
pamphlet,  entitled,  ‘  Thoughts  on  the  Separation  of  the  De¬ 
partments  of  the  Bank  of  England,’  at  pages  9  and  10,  the 
following  sentences  will  be  found. 

*  With  a  metallic  circulation,  no  danger  of  total  exhjiustion  of  the  gold 
could  arise.  As  a  portion  of  the  metallic  money  was  exported,  thecjuan- 
tity  of  that  which  remained  being  diminished,  the  value  of  it  would  he 
proportionably  increased  ;  and  consequently  a  limited  proportion  only  of 
the  gold  in  circulation  could  be  drawn  out  of  the  country  by  any  foreign 
demand.  The  effect  of  an  adverse .  exchange  must  be  the  same  when  it 
acts  upon  a  mixed  circulation  of  gold  and  paper,  provided  this  mixed 
circulation  is  so  regulated  that  the  amount  of  it  necessarily  varies,  as  the 
amount  of  a  purely  metallic  circulation  would  var\'.  The  danger  there¬ 
fore  to  which  our  monetary  system  has  been  ex])osed,  and  the  public  in¬ 
convenience  and  alarm  which  have  accompanied  that  danger,  must  have 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  aggregate  paper  circulation  of  the  country 
has  not  been  so  regulated  as  to  secure  a  conformity  between  the  fluctu¬ 
ations  of  its  amount  with  what  would  have  been  the  fluctuations  in  amount 
of  a  metallic  circulation.  To  establish  such  regulations  as  shall  obviate 
this  defect  is  the  object  of  the  bill  now  before  Parliament.  The  issues 
of  the  Bank  of  England  will,  under  the  provisions  of  that  bill,  be  made  to 
conform  strictly  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  bullion,  whilst  the  possible  ir¬ 
regularities  of  the  country  issues,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  will 
be  restricted  within  their  narrow  limits.  The  regulation,  upon  similar 
principles  of  the  paper  issues  of  Scotland,  remains  a  matter  for  future 
legislation.  The  bill,  therefore,  though  not  absolutely  complete  in  all 
its  provisions,  goes  far  tow’ards  placing  the  circulation  of  the  country 
upon  a  sound  basis,  and  thus  affords  important  additional  guarantees  for 
the  effectual  maintenance  of  our  established  standard  of  value.’ 
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The  principle  is  the  regulation  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  pa¬ 
per,  by  the  fluctuations  of  the  j^old.  We  have  a  mixed  cur¬ 
rency,  partly  paper,  and  partly  specie,  and  the  new  and  experi¬ 
mental  principle  is  to  regulate  the  currency  by  contracting  the 
paper,  according  to  the  diminutions  of  the  gold.  The  Bank 
Acts  of  1844  and  1845,  subjected  a  mixed  currency  to  the  regu¬ 
lation  natural  to  a  metallic  currency.  Under  a  purely  metallio 
currency,  the  rag  of  paper  is  just  a  ticket  for  the  bit  of  gold, 
and  of  course  when  the  gold  is  exported,  the  ticket  is  cancelled. 
Is  it  right  to  apply  the  regulations  of  a  metallic  currency  to 
a  mixed  currency  ?  This  is  the  principle  in  question.  This  is 
the  point  which  ought  to  have  been  discussed  universally,  and 
which  has  been  shirked  universally  !  Is  it  right  to  Icgisiate  as 
if  gold  and  paper  were  gold  only? 

The  dogma  which  the  Legislature  enthroned  over  the  repre¬ 
sentative  wealth  of  the  greatest  commercial  people  in  the  world, 
in  1814,  was  thus  expressed  by  the  author  of  it  in  his  pamphlet, 
at  page  13  : — 

*  Contraction  of  circulation  is  to  be  made  precisely  coincident,  as  re¬ 
gards  both  time  and  amount,  with  diminution  of  bullion  ;  and  thus  it  is 
conceived  that  the  danger  of  total  exhaustion,  which  could  not  befal  a 
metallic  circulation,  will  be  rendered  equally  impossible  with  a  mixed 
circulation  of  gold  and  paper.  The  result  remains  to  be  ascertained  ; 
but  all  reasoning  confirms  the  soundness  of  the  ground  upon  which  this 
experiment  is  founded,  and  justifies  a  sanguine  expectation  that,  by  a 
close  and  steady  adherence  to  principle,  the  safety  of  our  monetary  sys¬ 
tem  may  be  more  effectually  secured.* 

In  October,  1847,  the  cry  was  raised  by  the  whole  conimr.r- 
cial  community  for  the  assembling  of  Parliament,  to  ascertain 
tlic  result  of  the  experiment.  Parliament  assembles,  there  are 
many  nights  of  talk  in  both  houses,  and  there  is  not  a  single 
speech  upon  the  experimental  principle  really  in  question.  No 
doubt,  under  the  reign  of  this  principle,  there  have  been  no 
‘  runs  for  gold.’  But  tlie  effectual  security  of  our  monetary 
system  implies  much  more  than  the  avoidance  of  this  dange  r. 
Both  Houses  of  Parliament  appointed  committees  to  consider 
the  influence  of  the  Bank  Acts  of  1844-5,  upon  the  commercial 
distress  of  1847.  Tliese  committees  dcjilt  much  with  the  well- 
kuown  causes  of  the  distress  :  the  potato  murrain,  the  advances 
to  Ireland,  the  thirty  millious  paid  for  foreign  corn,  the  scar¬ 
city  of  cotton,  a  commodity  on  which  two  millions  of  our  people 
depend,  the  want  of  labour  in  the  West  Indies,  the 
railway  mania,  and  the  political  excitements, — causes  of  com¬ 
mercial  distress,  which  combined  to  produce  the  ever-memor- 
able  miseries  of  1847.  But  the  special  question  which  excited 
most  interest  was,  did  the  new  principle  aggravate  these  evils? 
Ought  paper  money  to  be  made  scarce  because  gold  is  sccu*cc? 
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Oug:bt  gold  to  be  made  the  chief  regulator  of  industry  ?  Is  it 
right  to  establish  a  despotism  of  gold  over  all  the  operations  of 
trade  and  manufactures  ?  Ought  gold  to  be  made  immeasurably 
and  unlimitedly  valuable,  in  reference  to  all  other  commodities  ? 
To  save  bankers  from  '  runs  for  gold,^  ought  all  other  traders  to 
be  exposed  to  paralysis,  for  want  of  the  circulating  medium  ? 
Two-thirds  of  all  the  transactions  of  industry  depend  on  credit: 
is  it  right  to  make  credit  the  creature  of  gold — the  slave  of  the 
dealers  in  gold?  However  good  it  may  be  for  bankers,  is  it 
good  for  all  to  raise  your  interest  for  accommodation,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  drain  of  bullion?  The  session  of  1818  would  not 
have  been  fruitless,  had  any  valuable  light  been  shed  upon  these 
important  monetary  questions.  But  the  committees  have  just 
contradicted  each  other,  generally  and  vaguely ;  the  Commons’ 
committee  saying  the  acts  did  not  aggravate,  and  the  Lords’ 
committee  saying  they  did  aggravate,  the  monetary  distress  of 
1847. 

It  was  left  to  an  independent  member,  Mr.  John  Maegregor, 
to  make  the  most  statesmanlike  suggestion  of  the  session,  a 
proposal  for  a  revision  of  the  taxation  of  the  country.  The 
feeling  in  favour  of  this  procedure  was  universal  among  tho 
middle  classes,  and  if  their  electoral  power  were  not  insignilicant, 
this  great  necessity  of  the  times  and  of  the  country  would  not 
have  been  resisted.  Here  we  must  record  our  admiration  of 
the  good  sense  which  led  Mr.  Cobden  to  select  retrenchment,  as 
the  object  of  his  labours  during  the  session.  He  is  rendering 
a  second  service  to  mankind.  By  eliciting  demonstrations  out 
of  doors  in  favour  of  peace,  and  by  discouraging  and  denounc¬ 
ing  the  baneful  war  passions  in  Parliament,  especially  in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  taxes,  his  influence  has  been  powerful  and  bene¬ 
ficent  on  Europe,  at  a  critical  time. 

Mr.  Cobden  has  always  scouted  the  invasion  bugaboo,  and 
exposed  the  interested  motives  of  the  professional  men  who 
created  it.  Never  have  the  French  people,  since  the  close  of 
the  war,  been  less  inclined  to  invade  this  country  than  of  late 
years.  They  had  a  dynasty  to  upset,  and  now  they  have  a 
republic  to  establish,  and  these  things  supply  them  with  abun¬ 
dant  occupation.  But  for  the  member  for  the  West  Riding, 
this  country  w'ould  have  been  incurring  vast  expense  to  provid(j 
against  the  invasion  of  England,  in  January  last,  by  Louis  Phi¬ 
lippe,  who  did,  indeed,  land  at  Newhaven, — as  a  disguised  fugi¬ 
tive,  called  ‘  Mr.  Smith,  ’  in  March  ! 

Mr.  Cobden  has  been  much  blamed  for  slighting  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  For  want  of  a  classical  education  he  does  not 
admire  warriors.  He  explained  the  duke’s  letter  by  saying — -he 
was  seventy-seven.  In  truth,  this  is  the  fact  of  facts  on  the  iii- 
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Fasion  panic.  Since  the  Duke  of  Wellington  sheathed  his  sword,  as 
a  victor,  in  Paris,  the  genius  of  James  Watt  has  come  into  plav, 
and  steam  has  started  in  business  with  the  world.  In  tlie  use  of 
the  new  power  by  land  and  sea,  British  men  surpass  all  the 
nations  of  the  continent,  immensely.  Steam  is  a  new  superiority 
which  we  have  received  since  the  war.  But  the  Duke,  though 
he  did  not  leave  steam  out  of  his  calculations,  omitted  every 
view  of  it,  except  its  power  of  ferrying  across  the  channel  k 
French  army.  He  omitted  the  immense  superiority  of  our 
steam  tonnage  on  the  sea,  and  of  our  steam  mileage  upon  the 
land,  and  did  not  take  into  his  calculations  the  effects  of  the 
British  superiorities  in  the  steamer,  the  railway,  and  the  tele¬ 
graph  ! 

To  the  labours  of  Mr.  Cobden,  and  Mr.  Hume,  and  their 
small  band,  we  owe  the  light  which  has  been  thrown  upon  the 
financial  system  of  the  oligarchy.  Seventeen  millions  a  year 
have  been  spent  upon  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  country  is 
defenceless;  —  thirty-three  times  seventeen  millions  expended 
since  the  peace,  upon  soldiers  and  sailors,  who  nevertheless  tell 
us  we  may  be  surprised  by  an  invader  some  morning  in  our 
beds,  unless  we  give  them  more  money  1  We  could  have  wdshed 
that  the  People’s  Party  had  proclaimed  the  right  of  the  soldier 
and  sailor  to  promotion  according  to  merit.  Instead  of  the  fear 
of  the  cat,  discipline  and  efficiency  might  be  promoted  by  the 
hope  of  the  marshal’s  baton,  and  the  admiral’s  flag.  To  an 
army  of  flogged  soldiers  and  kidnapped  sailors,  with  promotion 
by  money  and  not  merit,  by  interest  and  not  talent,  we  have 
since  Waterloo  given  six  hundred  millions,  and  are  still  defence¬ 
less.  A  remodelled  system  is  indispensable. 

The  government  demanded  nineteen  millions  for  the  naval 
and  militarj^  estimates  of  1849.  A  select  and  secret  committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  subject,  and  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  found  out  he  could  do  with  less  money. 

Whig  finance,  always  feeble,  was  never  so  forcibly  feeble  as  in 
the  person  of  Sir  Charles  Wood.  During  the  session  there  have 
been  four  financial  statements,  and  none  of  them  nor  all  of  them 
a  budget.  Ministers  proposed  to  augment  and  make  permanent 
the  income  tax,  without  adjusting  it  equitably.  They  proposed 
to  raise  additional  taxes,  without  having  taken  any  steps  to 
ascertain  that  the  money  would  be  spent  beneficially  and  eco¬ 
nomically,  or  uselessly  and  lavishly.  In  the  very  last  days  of 
the  session,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  made  his  fourt'a 
financial  statement,  and  hurried  forward  his  Exchequer  Bills 
Bill. 

The  substance  of  what  he  had  to  say  was,  that  the  House 
would  not  allow  him  to  increase  the  Income  tax  without  ad- 
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justing  it ;  he  wants  some  two  or  three  millions  to  make  up  a 
deficiency  caused  by  lending  what  lie  had  not,  and  he  wishes  to 
lend  a  few  millions  more,  and  therefore  intends  to  borrow,  iu 
the  market. 

The  Whigs  have  added  ten  millions  to  the  national  debt,  in 
three  sessions.  They  are  now  to  borrow  that  they  may  lend. 
Now  this  pitiful  financial  exposure,  is  only  a  sign  of  their 
deeper  and  fundamental  errors  of  policy. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  leaving  office,  gave  his  successors  advice 
which,  if  followed,  would  have  issued  in  a  very  different  result. 
He  said  more  good  would  be  done  by  improving  the  relations 
of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland,  to  the  land  of  Ireland,  than  by  all 
the  money  which  England  could  send  to  the  relief  of  the  dis¬ 
tress  of  the  famishing  people.  Good  bills  for  this  purpose, — 
Tenant  Right  Bills,  Encumbered  Estates  Bills,  and  Landlord 
and  Tenant  Bills,  would  have  done  more  than  the  eight  mil¬ 
lions  for  the  present  and  permanent  relief  of  Irish  distress. 
But  the  government  preferred  sending  what  they  had  to  get  iu 
debt  for,  and  what  they  must  make  up  by  borrowing. 

Borrowing,  to  lend  on  bad  security,  without  profit ; — this  is 
the  financial  policy  of  the  Whigs.  And  they  have  lout  and 
expended  on  the  Irish  peasantry  in  a  way  calculated  to  demoral¬ 
ize  them,  and  only  too  successfully.  But  this  is  not  enough  for 
them.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  peasantry  have  been  taught 
to  put  their  hands  into  the  publie  purse,  the  priests  are  to  be 
taught  the  same  lesson,  and  Protestants  are  to  be  taxed  to  pay 
for  the  inculcation  of  Romish  superstition.  The  Whig  ministry 
when  compelled  to  borrow,  announce  their  determination  to 
add  an  organised  Jesuitry  to  the  public  burdens.  When  ‘  Low  n 
with  the  Jesuits,^  is  an  inscription  on  all  the  walls  of  Rome, — 
'Let  us  borrow  to  endow  the  Jesuits^  is  the  maxim  of  Whig 
policy. 

The  financial  policy  of  Russell  contrasts  disadvantagcously 
with  that  of  Peel.  By  imposing  an  income-tax  of  about  five 
millions  and  a  half.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  able  to  remit  indirect 
taxation  to  the  extent  of  seven  millions  and  a  half.  lie  re¬ 
lieved  trade,  by  removing  import  duties  on  raw'  materials,  and  he 
tried  to  shift  the  burdens  of  taxation  from  the  poor  to  the  rich, 
and  from  industry  to  property.  Sir  Charles  Wood,  as  the 
instrument  of  Lord  John  Russell,  has  added  ten  millions  to 
the  national  debt,  in  two  years.  On  the  plea  of  saving  the  Irish 
peasantry  from  starv'ation,  he  has  given  the  Irish  landlords  the 
handling  of  eight  millions,  and  he  ends  the  session  proposing, 
in  his  fourth  financial  statement^  to  borrow  two  millions  on 
exchequer  bills,  in  order  to  lend  three  millions  and  a  half  to  the 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  proprietors,  to  drain  their  estates 
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and  obtain  a  profit  of  eight  per  cent,  on  the  outlay  of  the  loan. 
There  was  a  surplus  when  the  Whigs  took  office,  and  now  there 
is  a  deficiency,  a  debt,  and  a  borrowing  to  lend  ! 

The  financial  condition  of  this  country  is  such,  we  submit,  as 
to  require  the  most  earnest  attention.  In  the  most  prosperous 
years  of  the  Peel  ministry,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Wliigs,  there 
was- a  defalcation  of  two  millions  in  the  ordinary  revenue. 
With  the  income-tax,  there  is  again  a  defalcation  of  two  millions. 
There  is  something  in  this  fact  worthy  of  strict  scrutiny.  These 
defalcations  must  either  proceed  from  a  failure  in  the  resources 
of  the  country,  or  from  weak  finance  ministers,  who  cannot 
keep  the  expenditure  within  due  bounds.  They  have  not  the 
strength  needful  to  keep  the  expenses  in  hand.  The  exposures 
in  the  Woods  and  Forests  show,  that  officials  appointed  by  poli- 
tical  interest  are  not  to  be  trusted,  and  there  are  abundant 
grounds  for  suspecting  that  all  the  departments  of  the  public 
service  are  infected  with  corruption.  Peculation  and  malver¬ 
sation  are  not  novelties,  the  novelty  is  the  appearance  of  a 
spirit  of  exposure.  A  revision  of  the  expenditure  of  the  country, 
and  an  examination  of  the  public  offices,  are  indispensable 
reforms.  Strictly  and  accurately,  no  one  knows  the  income  or 
the  outgoings  of  the  state.  In  some  departments,  there  are 
accounts  unaudited,  twelve  years  old.  It  is  said,  for  instance, 
on  the  authority  of  the  Committee  upon  the  Naval  and  Military 
Estimates,  that,  of  the  six  millions  a-year  which  the  navy  costs 
us,  one  million  and  a  half  are  wasted  1  For  the  sake  of  economy, 
and  for  the  efficiency  of  the  public  service,  there  must  be  finan¬ 
cial  and  official  reform. 

In  an  article  like  the  present,  we  are  rather  noticing  the 
features  of  the  session,  than  commenting  upon  its  topics.  Ou 
some  of  its  points,  the  West  India  question,  the  Sabbath  ques¬ 
tion,  and  Electoral  Criminalities,  this  Journal  has  commented 
repeatedly.  Our  views  of  the  movement  for  Parliamentary 
Reform  will  be  found  in  an  article  entitled,  ‘The  People^s 
League  and  the  People’s  Party.’  There  is  scarcely  a  topic 
which  we  can  discuss  here,  without  reviving  in  our  readers  the 
painful  recollection  of  ‘  the  wearisome  longsomeness  ’  of  the 
debates.  On  the  theme  which  the  Session  has  given  to  the 
future,  the  Immediate  Endowment  of  the  Irish  Catholic  Church, 
we  shall  have  somewhat  to  say  hereafter. 

But  for  legislators  and  journalists,  for  readers  and  hearers, 
in  fairness  to  the  topics  themselves,  change  of  scene,  sea-sides, 
moors,  lakes,  mountains,  seas  besprinkled  with  sunlight,  are 
necessary  to  make  their  discussion  endurable. 

Lord  John  Russell  says,  his  government  have  introduced  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  bills,  and  carried,  or  expect  to  carry, 
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one  hundred  and  five.  Of  these,  he  takes  most  credit  to  him¬ 
self,  for  the  Encumbered  Estates  Bill,  which,  he  says,  cannot 
fail  to  do  much  ^ood.  Now,  every  man  has  a  right  to  his  own 
in  this  world,  and  the  journalist,  to  be  an  impartial  historian 
of  the  events  of  the  time,  is  obliged  to  declare  the  fact,  that  the 
principle  of  this  measure  is  one  which  the  noble  lord  has  adopted 
from  his  predecessor.  Sir  Robert  Peel.  In  1845  and  1840,  the 
late  premier  was  zealous  for  sueh  a  measure  ;  and  in  his  speech, 
on  leaving  office,  he  earnestly  recommended  it  to  his  successor, 
who  has  delayed  it  at  least  a  couple  of  years,  and  never  deli¬ 
vered  a  speech  manifesting  any  interest  in  it,  until  the  end  of 
the  session  of  1848,  when  he  claimed  the  merit  of  it.  All  well- 
informed,  and  all  candid  men  know  and  admit,  that  the  cele¬ 
brated  D*Israeli  joke  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  fact ;  instead  of 
Peel  catching  the  Whigs  bathing,  and  walking  off  with  their 
clothes,  for  years,  the  Whigs  have  had  no  clothes,  except  what 
they  have  filched  from  him,  or  he  has  flung  to  them.  Penny 
Postage,  Commercial  Reform,  and  the  adjustment  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  people  and  the  soil,  in  so  far  as  these  benefi¬ 
cent  measures  have  been  adopted  at  all,  have  received  Whig 
support  only  after  they  were  well  known  in  the  upper  political 
circles,  to  have  been  adopted  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  But,  in 
adopting  the  measures,  and  repeating  the  lessons  of '  the  son  of 
the  cotton-spinner,^  the  Whigs  have  proceeded  to  work  blunder¬ 
ingly.  Peel,  by  passing  the  measures  for  the  improvement  of 
the  relations  between  the  people  and  the  land,  in  1846,  would 
have  prevented  the  necessity  for  the  outlay  of  thirteen  millions, 
which  Ireland  has  cost  the  Exehequer  under  Whig  rule.  The 
eight  millions  of  relief-money,  the  three  millions  and  a  half  of 
loans  for  drainage,  and  the  million  and  a  half  for  extra  military 
and  police,  might  all  have  been  rendered  smaller  items  in  the 
Budget,  if  they  figured  there  at  all,  by  speedy  and  timely 
Tenant  Right  Bills,  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bills,  and  Encum¬ 
bered  Estates  Bills.  But  Lord  John  found  Mions  in  the  way,' 
and  has  only  adopted,  too  late,  a  small  part  of  what  justice 
and  statesmanship  demand. 

Lord  John  Russell  has  repudiated  all  the  doctrines  of  pro¬ 
gressive  reform  in  his  last  speech  this  session,  and  proclaimed 
that  large  legislative  ameliorations  are  not  necessary  to  great 
statesmanship.  Except  the  series  of  measures  which  combine 
in  his  master-purpose — the  ascendancy  of  Romanism  in  Ireland 
— Lord  John  Russell  has  no  large  legislative  policy.  He  is  to 
seek  greatness  in  administration.  Walpole,  Chatham,  and  Pitt, 
are  to  be  his  models.  The  statesmanship  of  progressive  legis¬ 
lation  to  give  plaee  to  the  statesmanship  of  administrative  re¬ 
pression.  Walpole  governed  by  corruption, — Pitt  added  six 
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hundred  millions  to  the  national  debt^  and  Russell  glorifies 
himself  for  following  these  illustrious  examples. 

•  Yet  I  must  remind  the  honourable  gentleman  and  the  house  that 
this  supposed  duty  of  government  to*  introduce  a  great  number  of  mea¬ 
sures  to  parliament,  and  to  pass  a  great  number  of  bills  in  each  session, 
is  a  duty  new  to  government.  It  may  be  that  the  duty  is  less  well 
performed  by  this  than  by  other  governments,  but  I  maintain  it  is  a  dutv 
hardly  known  and  recognised  by  the  greatest  ministers  we  have  had.  I 
will  mention  three  of  the  greatest  ministers  which  this  country  has  had, 
who  had  the  support  of  the  House  of  Commons  ; — Sir  Robert  Walpole 
had  that  support,  and  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  legislative 
measure  he  introduced.  He  introduced  a  measure  to  alter  the  Customs 
duties  and  he  failed.  Then  there  was  Lord  Chatham.  There  was 
hardly  a  debate  in  his  time  without  a  division  in  his  favour  ;  but,  with 
the  exception  of  a  bill  by  which  soldiers*  pensions  were  paid  in  advance, 

1  hardly  know  of  a  legislative  measure  that  bears  Lord  Chatham's  name. 
Another  minister  had  the  command  of  this  House,  and  had  large  majo- 
rities.  He  was  considered  the  greatest  supporter  of  the  institutions  of 
the  country,  and  the  best  defender  of  that  constitution  from  perils — I 
mean  Mr.  Pitt.  Except  some  measure  connected  with  the  affairs  of  his 
administration,  and  the  hill  for  the  Union  with  Ireland,  which  he  did  not 
succeed  in  passing,  there  are  few  measures  to  which  the  name  of  Pitt 
can  be  attached.  I  say,  then,  that  it  is  not  the  sole,  nor  is  it  even  the 
principal,  duty  of  an  administration  to  introduce  legislative  measures 
and  carry  them  through  parliament.* 

This  doctrine  is  strange  to  the  ears  of  a  free  people.  It  was 
the  doctrine  of  Metternich  in  Austria,  and  of  Guizot  in  France, 
with  well  known  consequences.  Not  to  deprecate  the  utter¬ 
ance  of  it  in  the  British  parliament,  would  be  treason  to  consti¬ 
tutional  liberty,  to  the  cause  of  order,  peace,  and  progress. 

The  minister  claimed  credit  for  the  preservation  of  the  public 
peace,  and  the  suppression  of  rebellion  and  sedition,  before  the 
peril  was  past.  If  justice  had  been  done  in  the  matter  of 
Ulster  Tenant  Right,  and  in  improving  the  relations  of  land¬ 
lords  and  tenants  all  over  Ireland,  would  there  have  been  the 
amount  of  danger  and  alarm  which  have  prevailed?  If  re¬ 
trenchment  and  economy  had  been  the  business  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  during  their  tenure  of  office,  would  chartism  and  con- 
fcdcratism  have  become  considerable,  even  as  bugbears? 

The  premier  has  been  in  Ireland.  We  believe  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  of  his  business  and  his  object.  It  is  to  help  forward 
the  realization  of  his  long  cherished  vision  of  good  government 
for  Ireland,  the  beginning  and  the  ending,  the  alpha  and  the 
omega,  of  which  is  the  establishment  of  popish  ascendancy. 
When  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  Rome,  they  found  a  hos¬ 
pitable  home  in  Malta !  By  their  aid,  Lord  Minto  obtained 
the  authority  of  the  pope  in  favour  of  the  acceptance  of  endow- 
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ment.  Lord  John  Russell  is  in  Dublin  to  complete  the  pre¬ 
liminary  negotiations,  and  overcome  the  well-feigned  coyness 
of  the  Irish  priesthood. 

Retrograde,  extravagant,  despotic,  and  popish  misgovcrnment — 
these  are  the  things  of  which  Lord  John  Russell  is  the  repre¬ 
sentative. 

But,  at  the  risk  of  seeming  tedious,  we  must  briefly  record 
our  convictions  respecting  the  Irish  Rebellion,  the  renewed 
disturbances  of  which  are  now  more  menacing  than  ever.  In 
July,  they  were  very  much  got  up  by  journalists  and  police 
spies ;  but  in  September,  they  have  arisen  naturally  from 
the  unhappy  relations  between  the  peasantry  and  the  landlords. 
Determined  to  have  their  rents  at  all  hazards,  and  emboldened 
by  the  presence  of  many  soldiers  and  policemen,  the  landlords 
have  placed  keepers  upon  the  unreaped  and  ungathered  han^est 
fields.  Evictions  have  been  numerous.  It  is  in  these  circum¬ 
stances  that  rebellion  re-appears. 

The  agrarian  condition  of  Ireland  has  occupied  many  pens, 
but  to  a  distinguished  foreigner,  now  in  London,  M.  Gustave  de 
Beaumont,  the  ambassador  from  the  French  republic,  belongs 
the  high  honour  of  having  shed  the  strongest  light  upon  it. 
The  master  fact  can  be  stated  very  briefly.  The  original  owners 
of  the  soil  have  been  robbed  of  eleven-twelfths  of  it  by  confisca¬ 
tion,  within  a  period  embraced  by  the  traditions  of  a  Celtic 
people.  We  have  been  assured,  that  the  peasantry  know  and 
honour  the  descendants  of  the  chiefs  who  lost  the  estates  to 
this  day,  though  reduced  to  their  own  humble  condition  of 
common  labourers  or  small  cottiers.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is 
a  strong  indignation  in  the  minds  of  the  Irish  people,  at  this 
hour  connected  with  these  agrarian  spoliations  of  the  Norman, 
Elizabethan,  Cromwellian,  and  Orange  invaders  and  conquerors. 
The  Irish  sing  in  St.  Giles's,  London,  every  week,  songs,  mourn¬ 
ing  over  the  confiscation  of  their  lands. 

The  adjustment  of  the  relations  between  the  people  and  the 
soil,  was  felt  to  be  the  great  duty  of  statesmanship  by  every  one 
who  came  within  the  influence  of  the  book  of  M.  Gustave  de 
Beaumont.  This  is  the  task,  in  which  a  beginning  has  been 
made  this  session.  How  necessary  this  was,  may  be  inferred 
from  one  fact ;  no  man  could  buy  the  freehold  of  a  bit  of  land 
as  a  site  for  a  mill  or  a  factory  in  all  Ireland,  the  law  would  not 
allow  it,  and  no  one  was  safe  in  making  such  an  erection  on 
land  not  his  own  for  ever.  The  Irish  arc  more  than  eight 
millions,  and  the  landowners  less  than  eight  thousand. 

*  My  chief  difficulty  is  Ireland,'  said  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  Mr. 
Daniel  O'Connell  cried,  ‘  Hear,  hear !'  Ireland  will  always  be 
a  formidable  difficulty  to  every  statesman  who  does  not  declare 
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war  against  the  Irish  landlords.  Ireland  is  the  chief  difficulty 
of  oligarchical  statesmen,  because  they  are  the  chief  difficulty  of 
Ireland. 

Observant  men  often  asked  each  other,  ‘  What  will  be  the 
consequences  of  the  death  of  O’Connell  ?'  They  saw  that,  in 
the  shape  of  a  revilcr,  he  was  really  the  protector  of  the  Irish 
proprietors  and  British  interests.  Ilis  appearance  in  public 
affairs  caused  a  stoppage  of  the  shedding  of  blood,  and  his  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  w^orld  was  followed  first  by  a  frightful  amount 
of  agrarian  assassinations,  and  next,  by  open  rebellion.  Just 
after  his  death,  such  had  been  the  effect  of  his  lessons,  that  it 
seemed  probable  an  industrial  movement  would  obtain  the 
principal  share  of  the  attention  of  the  people,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Irish  council.  The  English  journalists  had  made  it 
a  loud  and  bitter  complaint  against  him,  that  he  had  not  used 
his  influence  in  favour  of  industry.  In  conversation  with  the 
present  writer  on  these  cruel  charges,  he  observed,  '  I  have  done 
all  I  could  for  industry ;  I  have  given  them  what  they  never 
had  before,  peace  and  security,  for  their  industrious  pursuits.’ 

The  present  scene  in  Ireland  is  partly  that  of  a  country 
which  has  lost  its  king  during  a  famine.  *  The  monarch  mind’ 
is  here  no  more.  Thinking  of  the  relation  of  the  aged  0‘Conuell 
to  his  countrymen,  we  have  had  brought  to  our  recollection  a 
grand,  if  ghastly,  passage  of  Ossian,  the  Celtic  bard.  To  our 
fancy,  it  symbolizes  the  attitude  and  influence  of  the  kingly 
O’Connell  towards  the  Irish  people  and  in  Irish  history.  *  A 
mist  rose  slowdy  from  the  lake.  It  came  in  the  figure  of  an 
aged  man  along  the  silent  plain.  Its  large  limbs  did  not  move 
in  steps ;  for  a  ghost  supported  it  in  mid-air.  It  came  towards 
Selma’s  Hall,  and  dissolved  in  a  shower  of  blood.’  O’Connell, 
the  impersonation  of  his  country,  vanishes,  and  the  green  island 
is  spotted  with  the  blood  of  assassination  and  rebellion.  O’Connell 
was  the  great  preserver  of  the  peace.  A  million  and  aluilf  extra 
spent  on  soldiers  and  policemen  this  year,  will  fail  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  good  done  by  this  one  man  for  the  protection  of 
life  and  property  by  his  abhorrence  of  violence,  and  his  lesson, 

*  The  man  who  commits  a  crime,  gives  strength  to  the  enemy.’ 
While  he  lived,  he  was  denounced  as  the  opposite  of  all  he  was, 
by  those  persons  he  preserved  and  benefitted.  Love  for  Ireland 
enabled  the  famine  to  lodge  death  in  the  heart  of  the  venerable 
liberator,  and  with  the  withdrawal  of  his  mind  from  Irish  affairs, 
the  mighty,  moral-force  influence  he  had  created,  dissolves  in 
blood,  though  not,  let  us  hope,  in  'a  shower  of  blood.’ 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  one  of  the  first  among  our  statesmen  to 
see  that  there  must  be  an  approach  made  to  free  trade  in  laud  in 
Ireland.  But,  to  have  adopted  this  necessity  into  his  policy,  ou 
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the  authority  of  the  parties  who  alone  supported  it  at  the  time, 
would  have  damaged  his  influence.  Certain  London  and  West- 
niinster  lleviewers,  Mr.  Daniel  O’Connell,  and  M.  Gustave  de 
Beaumont,  were  authorities  to  whom  it  would  have  been  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  Conservative  Premier  to  have  appeared  to  defer, 
IIow  he  disarmed  the  prejudices  of  his  followers  is  a  curious 
tale,  and  singularly  illustrative  of  his  party  management. 

In  a  good  state  of  society,  it  would  suffice  to  recommend  any 
beneficent  idea  to  the  adoption  of  the  legislature  that  it  was 
recommended  by  men  of  genius  and  wisdom.  But,  in  this 
country,  such  ideas  are  naught  until  indorsed  by  men  of  title, 
who  are  themselves  proprietors  of  legislative  influence  by  heredi¬ 
tary  seats  in  the  upper,  and  equally  hereditary  proxy  seats  in  the 
lower.  House  of  Parliament.  Hence  the  necessity  for  a  work 
every  one  has  heard  of, — Earl  Devon’s  Report.  There  are  as 
great  difterences  in  the  circumstances  in  which  books  are  pub¬ 
lished,  as  there  are  in  the  circumstances  in  wiiich  men  arc  born. 
Seldom  has  any  book  been  ushered  into  the  world  more  pom¬ 
pously  than  was  this  thin  blue  folio  volume  of  fifty  pages. 
O’Connell  would  have  given  up  the  monster  agitation  of  1^13,  if 
Sir  Robert  Peel  would  have  promised  to  act  upon  his  own  con¬ 
victions  respecting  the  reljitions  of  the  peasantry  and  the  land. 
But  this  he  would  not  do.  However,  when  Ireland  seemed  in 
a  state  approaching  insurrection,  and  monster  assemblages, 
marshalled  and  commanded  by  repeal  wardens,  appeared  ready 
for  civil  war, — when  there  had  been  great  homage  done  to 
O’Connell,  at  Tara,  of  the  Kings,  and  at  Mullaglnist,  a  cap  had 
been  placed  on  his  head  like  a  royal  crown, — the  wary  and 
sagacious  premier  had  a  wise  thought :  '  I  will  send  to  Ireland 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  on  whom  I  can  depend,’  said  he,  *  who 
will  write  a  blue  book  on  the  relations  between  the  people  and 
the  soil.’  Of  course  the  wise  thought  was  applauded.  The 
commissioners  or  authors  proceed  to  Ireland  to  collect  materials 
for  their  book.  Years  elapse;  but,  from  time  to  time,  intima¬ 
tions  appear  that  the  work  will  be  forthcoming  by-and-bye. 
When  it  is  nearly  ready,  her  Majesty  rides  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  state,  and,  while  the  world  listens,  says  to  her  auditory 
in  ermine,  lawn,  and  jewels  :  ‘  The  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  law  and  practice  in  respect  to  the 
occupation  of  land,  is  nearly  prepared,  and  shall  be  communi¬ 
cated  to  you  immediately  after  its  presentation.’  As  in  the 
description  of  Milton,  Morning  fair — 

*  With  radiant  finger. 

Stilled  the  roar  of  thunder,  chased  the  clouds, 

And  laid  the  winds  ;* 
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SO  Victoria  held  forth,  in  her  jewelled  hand,  this  blue  book,  to 
put  down  *  the  grisly  speeches  *  of  agitation  and  insurrection. 

Was  there  ever  book  so  honoured  ?  It  is  summoned  forth  bv 
statesmanship  to  calm  a  nation,  and  ushered  towards  its  high 
destiny  by  royalty.  Surely  it  is  a  most  valuable  work.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  its  merits  are  correspondent  to  its  honours.  Wlien 
thinking  of  the  honours  given  this  book,  even  in  embryo,  vi¬ 
sions  obtrude  themselves  of  the  circumstances  suggested  by 
contrast  in  which  three  other  books  were  produced.  Nearly  a 
century  ago,  a  young  professor  lectured  to  his  students,  in  the 
little  moral  philosophy  class-room  of  Glasgow,  from  his  manu¬ 
scripts,  destined  to  be  published,  on  political  economy ;  but  what 
was  to  be  expected  from  a  Scotch  teacher  of  grown-up  boys? 
But  thus  was  prepared  ‘  The  Wealth  of  Nations.^  There  was 
once  a  young  peasant  who  wrote  parts  of  a  book  in  the  hay-loft 
of  a  stable  in  Ayrshire  j  but  who  would  take  from  the  hands  of 
peasants  their  vile  trash  ?  Yet  thus  was  produced  ‘  The  Cottcr^s 
Saturday  Night  *  of  Robert  Burns.  In  the  small  back  room  of 
a  booksellers  shop,  in  Naples,  there  toiled  a  student  of  the  law 
at  his  books,  while  his  family  slept  around  him,  and  he  was  fear¬ 
ful  of  awaking  the  sleepers  by  the  noise  of  turning  the  leaves, 
lie  was  poor  all  his  life,  but  his  studies  produced  The  New 
Science,  as  Vico  called  his  Philosophy  of  History,  the  book  which 
has  been  the  source  of  most  of  the  light  which  has  of  late  been 
shed  upon  the  course  and  causation  of  human  affairs.  What  a 
contrast  between  the  circumstances  in  which  these  immortal 
works  were  produced  and  those  which  attended  the  birth  of 
Earl  Devon’s  Report.  This  thin  blue  book  sprung  from  coro- 
netted  brains ;  a  premier  was  the  editor  of  it — a  queen  the  puffer 
of  it — -and  a  government  and  a  legislature  the  publishers  of  it. 
What  was  it  worth?  Threepence  a  pound  as  waste  paper. 
What  was  the  use  ot  it?  The  coiirmission  and  their  report  gave 
the  dull  sanction  of  aristocratic  authorities  to  the  partial  adoption 
of  beneficent  ideas,  which  are  nothing  to  the  legislature  without 
this  indorsement.  Except  for  the  sanction  which  it  gave  to  the 
necessity  for  measures  to  adjust  the  relations  between  the 
peasantry  and  the  land  of  Ireland,  the  report  was  as  valueless 
as  unreadable.  But,  though  genius  is  just  a  heart  and  eyes  for 
the  feeling  and  perception  of  truth,  the  most  valuable  sugges¬ 
tions,  the  most  powerful  demonstrations  go  for  little  in  the 
British  legislature,  and  may  not  enter  upon  the  sublime  fuuc- 
tion  of  relieving  human  suffering,  unless  they  have  received  the 
approval  of  men  duly  entitled  to  wear  golden  caps  on  their 
heads,  and  been  invested  with  the  weighty  authority  of  unread¬ 
able  folios  in  blue  wrappers. 

The  Encumbered  Estates  Bills,  the  Tenant  Right  Bills,  the 
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Landlord  and  Tenant  Bills,  and  others,  embody  the  attempts 
made  to  give  the  industry  of  the  people  scope  upon  the  soil  of 
the  sister  island.  The  phenomena  of  Ireland  are  very  obvious : 
a  Celtic  people,  whose  land  has  been  taken  from  them,  and  their 
religion  persecuted,  aud  who,  therefore,  wage  a  perpetual  war, 
dumb  or  audible,  against  the  descendants  of  the  conquerors  who 
seized  their  lands,  and  the  protestants  who  have  persecuted  their 
religion.  The  conquering  race  have  not  merely  protected  their 
estates  by  law  and  arras,  from  the  reseizure  of  the  celts,  but  they 
have,  in  their  jealousy,  prevented  the  capital  and  labour  of  their 
industrious  countrymen  from  tilling  the  earth  and  making  it 
fruitful.  The  beginning  of  good  for  Ireland  is  the  destruction 
of  the  legal  cobwebry  w  hich  has  had  these  malign  influences. 
At  last,  thanks  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  spite  of  delays,  a  begin¬ 
ning  is  made ; — made  too  late  to  alleviate  the  famine — too  late 
to  save  the  money  of  the  British  tax-payers,  and  too  late  to  pre¬ 
vent  disaffection  from  ripening  into  rebellion.  The  honour  of 
the  measure  belongs  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  his  skilful  tactics 
and  manoeuvres ;  and  the  blame  of  the  delay,  and  the  defects  of 
it,  belong  to  Lord  John  Russell. 

But  the  good  work  is  begun.  The  worthless  squireens,  with¬ 
out  capital,  without  industry,  and  without  enterprize,  will,  by 
and  bye,  be  displaced  by  proprietors  of  capital  and  intelligence, 
who  will  give  employment  to  the  people  by  eliciting  the  fruit¬ 
fulness  of  the  soil. 

Agrarian  assassinations  and  rebellions  are  not  peculiarities  of 
any  race.  They  are  characteristics  of  all  conquered  races. 
They  are  phenomena  of  conquests.  The  Norman  experienced 
them  from  the  Saxons  as  the  English  experience  them  from  the 
Celts.  They  are  moral  perversions  displayed  by  all  people  who 
have  been  subdued  by  stronger  races.  Thuggery,  in  India,  is 
only  a  different  name  for  a  perversion  identical  in  its  nature 
with  the  Rockite  and  Whiteboy  phenomena  of  Tipperary.  In 
brojid  day  an  Irish  peasant  shoots  his  victim  in  the  presence  of 
many  witnesses.  No  one  hinders — no  one  arrests  him — no  one 
denounces  him — and  no  one  succours  his  wounded  victim. 
Such  things  are  inconceivable  in  England  in  the  present  day, 
and  it  is  flattering  to  the  national  pride  to  believe  that  these 
facts  are  characteristics  of  the  Celtic  race.  Our  Saxon  ances¬ 
tors  did  the  same  things.  The  conquered  Hindoos  have  similar 
practices.  It  is  not  yet  two  centuries  since  the  persecutions 
which  the  second  Charles  inflicted  on  the  Scotch,  made  True 
Blue  Presbyterians  believe  that  it  was  quite  right  to  murder 
Archbishop  Sharp.  .  Two  hundred  years  ago,  the  noble  and 
knightly  followers  of  the  great  Marquess  of  Montrose  deemed 
it  a  worthy  act  to  murder,  as  he  sat  at  dinner  in  a  public  ordi- 
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nary,  Dr.  Dorislaus,  the  ambassador  who  represented  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Commonwealth  at  the  Hague.  Had  he  not  been  concerned 
as  a  lawyer  in  the  trial  of  the  anointed  Charles  the  First  ?  Was 
it  not  right  to  slay  a  regicide — a  parricide?  Fanatical  Royalists 
acted  on  this  maxim.  Clarendon  and  the  Royal  Charles,  and 
James  the  Second,  planned  the  assassination  of  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well  by  an  infernal  machine  which  was  fired  at  Hammersmith. 
After  the  Restoration,  Royalists  traversed  both  worlds  to  shoot 
Regicides  wherever  they  met  them,  and  one  of  them  was  shot 
as  he  left  church.  These  moral  perversions  are  not  peculiarities 
of  race.  Human  nature  in  certain  circumstances  always  dis- 
plays  them.  A  lofty  fanaticism  in  a  Laud  or  a  Corday,  crazi¬ 
ness  in  a  Fenton,  or  vanity  in  a  Fieschi, — they  are  symptoms  of 
the  paganism  which  still  predominates  over  most  of  the  actual 
proceedings  of  modern  Europe.  Theft  is  quite  right  in  the 
eyes  of  the  inhabitant  of  the  thief  villages  of  India.  The 
Bhcel  says  to  himself — were  not  my  fathers  robbed  of  their  all? 
The  feelings  of  a  long  conquered  race  in  the  Thug  justify  the 
unjustifiable.  He  has  been  taught  the  meritoriousness  of  hu¬ 
man  sacrifices  to  the  Black  Goddess,  and  he  offers  up  to  her  an 
enemy  of  his  tribe.  Robbery  is  wrong,  but  the  enemy  is  dead, 
and  the  living  alone  have  any  right  to  property.  Land  is  life 
to  the  Tipperary  peasant.  He,  therefore,  joins  a  secret  associa¬ 
tion,  and  executes  in  open  day  the  sentences  of  the  midnight 
tribunal,  who  condemn  to  death  the  violators  of  their  well- 
known  conventions.  All  the  governments  of  the  world  teach 
the  people  to  overcome  evil  with  evil,  violence  with  violence. 
Blood  for  blood  is  the  spirit  of  all  criminal  codes.  Hence  here¬ 
ditary  traditions,  cavste  conventions,  clan  tribunals,  which  justify 
assassinations,  insurrections,  and  rebellions.  'Overcome  evil 
with  good,^  is  a  word  which  has  yet  to  be  uttered  in  tlie  legis¬ 
latures  of  Europe.  Nevertheless  it  is  true,  that  conciliation, 
the  justice  of  kindness,  alone  can  suppress  the  wild  justice  of 
revenge.  Governments,  like  individuals,  to  be  loved  must  be 
loveable.  The  Norman  could  not  reconcile  the  Saxon  by  coer¬ 
cion — nor  will  the  Englishman,  the  Irishman.  "When  states¬ 
men  are  embarrassed  with  their  chief,  their  Irish  difficulty,  wc 
wish  a  little  bird  might  sing  in  their  ears  these  words,  '  Recom¬ 
pense  to  no  man  evil  for  evil — sec  that  none  render  evil  for  evil  to 
any  man — if  thine  enemy  hunger  feed  him ;  if  he  thirst  give 
him  drink. — Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do 
good  to  them  that  hate  you,  overcome  evil  with  good.* 

Free  trade  in  land  would,  perhaps,  be  the  most  beneficent 
thing  which  this  parliament  could  give  by  its  present  leaders 
and  present  constitution  to  the  people.  When  we  reflect  what 
boundless  resources  there  are  in  the  soil  of  these  islands,  and 
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this  empire,  and  what  skill,  diligence,  and  laboriousness  in  the 
British  people,  and  see  the  soU  kept  barren,  and  the  people 
kept  miserable,  by  bits  of  paper,  yclept,  acts  of  parliament  in 
favour  of  tlic  sinister  interests,  and  more  sinister  ignorance  of 
a  privileged  class,  we  see  an  omnipotence  of  good  in  the  power 
of  the  legislatnre  wherewith  to  overcome  the  disaffection  of  the 
poor.  But  in  some  quarters  it  is  the  labourers  who  are  kept 
from  the  soil,  in  others  it  is  the  soil  which  is  kept  from  the 
labourers.  This  system  cannot  last.  Landed  property  must 
be  made  as  transferable  as  any  other  property  and  just  as  an¬ 
swerable  for  debts.  All  over  the  three  kingdoms  this  spectacle 
is  seen — labourers  idle — lauds  run  to  waste — food  dear — and  the 
cause,  the  will  of  an  individual  peer,  or  the  selfishness  of  the 
collective  aristocracy.  The  ofl’ence  is  rank  and  unendurable. 

Never  did  a  session  end  amidst  more  contempt.  ‘  Punch  ^ 
represented  the  premier  as  the  manager  of  a  theatre,  bowing 
to  his  audience  with  many  smiles,  and  announcing,  ^  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  with  your  kind  permission,  this  farce  will  be  re¬ 
peated  next  session.’  All  the  journals  vied  with  each  other  in 
jocular  contempt.  It  was  calculated  that  in  the  columns  of 
Hansard,  the  session  had  produced  a  mile  and  a  half  of  talk,  in 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  hours.  If  all  the 
members  had  spoken  as  often  and  as  long  as  Messrs.  Urqu- 
hart  and  Austey,  who  were  accused  of  speaking  five  weeks,  the 
session  would  have  lasted  thirty  years  !  '  Mr.  Speaker,  what 

has  passed?^  asked  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Speaker  Topharn. 
*  Six  months,  may  it  please  your  majesty.’  In  September,  had 
the  sovereign  people  asked  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  what  had  passed, 
he  might  have  answered,  ‘Ten  months.’  Mr.  Urquhart  has 
published  a  calculation,  from  which  it  appears,  that  he  has  occu¬ 
pied  only  a  hundredth  part  of  the  talking  time  of  the  Lower 
House.  But  if  every  member,  with  an  equal  right,  had  done 
as  much,  the  session  would  have  been  protracted  to  sixty-five 
months ! 

However,  we  are  not  going  to  be  the  dupes  of  the  trick 
which  makes  the  talkativeness  of  members  the  scapegoat  of  the 
ministry.  The  legislature  has  been  marvellous  in  the  dispatch 
of  bills,  destroying  the  liberty  of  speech,  and  suppressing  the 
constitutional  liberties  of  Ireland.  But  the  incapacity  of  the 
administration  has  caused  the  chief  waste  of  the  public  time. , 
Four  financial  statements,  and  four  coercion  bills  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  all  failures  and  futilities.  There  have  been  debates 
on  issuing  writs  to  corrupt  boroughs,  and  on  three  anti-bribery 
bills,  and  none  of  them  passed ;  and,  with  only  one  exception,  all 
the  delinquent  boroughs  have  escaped  scot  free.  What  end¬ 
less  debates  were  caused  by  the  shilly-shallying  of  ministers 
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between  free  trade  and  protection  respecting  the  West  Indies ! 
How  many  hours  were  wasted  by  altercations  about  withheld 
despatches.  A  proposal  is  made  to  secure  the  dispatch  of  busi¬ 
ness,  by  depriving  members  of  the  power  of  moving  the  ad¬ 
journment  of  the  House  or  of  the  debate.  This  is  just  a  gag 
for  mouths  which  utter  inconvenient  truths.  '  La  cloture,* 
wo  h  the  Bourbons  introduced  into  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
at  the  Kestoration,  is  to  be  adopted,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  that  successful  statesman,  M*  Guizot.  But,  we  respectfully 
submit,  that  in  order  to  dispatch  business,  it  were  well  to  make 
business  habits  the  qualification  for  members,  instead  of  income, 
and  thus  secure  men  of  business  for  the  dispatch  of  it.  For  the 
dispatch  of  business,  nothing  could  be  better  than  trying  the 
experiment  of  making  a  man  of  business,  premier. 

While  we  have  been  writing  these  pages,  the  news  is  brought 
of  the  sudden  death  of  an  active  personage  in  the  events  of 
the  session.  Lord  George  Bentinck  was  walking  across  the 
meadows,  near  Welbeck  Abbey,  when  death  laid  him  down  as 
a  corpse,  unwarned,  unattended,  unnoticed,  for  hours.  Tall, 
slim,  stately,  and  energetic,  he  did  not  seem  to  be  a  man  likely 
to  be  the  victim  of  sudden  death.  His  dark  and  handsome  features 
promised  a  long  life.  Less  than  three  years  ago,  the  member 
for  King’s  Lynn  was  obscure  in  political  life,  when  events  and 
a  long- hoarded  indignation  made  him  the  leader  of  the  protec¬ 
tionists  in  the  House  of  Commons.  No  man  had  more  con¬ 
spicuously  the  quality  which  Napoleon  admired  in  the  Scotch 
Greys — he  never  knew  when  he  was  beaten.  The  nephew,  the 
private  secretary,  and  the  warm  friend  of  George  Canning,  he 
seized  his  opportunity  of  wreaking  his  vengeance  upon  the  men 
lie  thought  guilty  of  *  hounding  him  to  death.*  llis  indigna¬ 
tion  was  straightforward,  and  even  his  suspicion  was  honest. 
Protectionism,  in  him,  partook  of  a  generous  sentiment  in 
behalf  of  the  employment  of  the  people.  After  suddenly  be¬ 
coming  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  men  in  political  life,  he 
suddenly  disappears.  He  will  be  known  no  more  in  his  place 
for  ever.  His  indignation  put  Russell  into  the  place  of  Peel. 
As  a  legislator,  his  influence  was  evil,  and  his  influence  on  our 
history,  has  injured  his  country.  Surely,  his  remarkable  lot 
.  warns  us  all,  impressively,  to  engage  in  no  career  in  which  we 
should  not  wish  our  mortal  to  put  on  immortality. 
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Sketches  of  the  Last  Naval  War.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Captain 

E.  Julien  de  la  Gravi>re.  By  the  Hon.  Captain  Plunkett,  H.N. 

In  2  vols.  12mo.  London :  Longman  and  Co. 

These  volumes  consist  of  a  translation  of  some  articles  which  ap¬ 
peared  originally  in  the  *  Uevue  des  deux  Mondes,'  a  literary  work 
of  similar  repute  in  France,  to  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Re¬ 
views  in  our  own  country.  They  constitute  a  remarkable  produc¬ 
tion,  and  are  entitled  to  very  considerable  praise.  Our  Gallican 
neighbours  have  not  been  distinguished  by  a  generous  appreciation 
of  opponents,  and  their  historical  writings  have  in  consequence,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  marvellous,  and — if  such  thing  may  be — a  most  amusing 
disregard  of  truth.  The  Histories  of  M.  Thiers  are,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  pure  fiction,  and  serve  rather  to  exhibit  the  anti-English 
passions  of  the  author,  than  to  detail  the  facts  he  professes  to  narrate. 
In  this  respect  he  is  but  an  example  of  his  countrymen,  embittered, 
it  may  be,  by  the  mortification  a  sense  of  defeat  in  his  knavish 
policy  has  inflicted.  From  this  epidemic  the  work  before  us  is 
free,  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  our  obvious  superiority  in 
naval  tactics,  was  specially  adapted  to  wound  the  pride  of  our  too 
sensitive  neighbours.  Warmly  attached  to  his  own  country,  and 
alive  to  whatever  compromises  her  fame,  the  author  is  yet  ready 
to  do  justice  to  the  gallantry  and  skill  of  her  most  successful  enemies. 
His  pages,  consequently,  are  not  only  free  from  the  distortions  and 
pure  fiction  which  disgrace  the  writings  of  M.  Thiers,  but  evince  a 
generous  appreciation  of  the  English  commanders,  by  whom  the 
navy  of  France  was  nearly  annihilated,  lie  writes  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  his  countrymen,  not  for  the  gratification  of  their  vanity.  His 
object  is  to  correct  the  defects  of  their  system,  and  thus  to  guard 
them  from  the  repetition  of  disasters  similar  to  those  of  St.  Vincent, 
the  Nile,  and  Trafalgar,  rather  than  to  pander  to  their  national  pre¬ 
judices.  Such  an  object  is  worthy  of  an  enlightened  patriotism,  and 
the  example  should  be  imitated  by  our  own  writers.  Our  naval 
authorities  may  learn  much  from  the  reasonings  of  M.  de  la  Gravidre, 
though  we  hope  the  period  is  far  distant,  when  the  proofs  of  their 
having  done  so  will  be  furnished.  He  does  not  profess  to  give  a 
formal  history  of  the  last  war,  *  but  rather  to  trace  a  spirited  and 
graphic  sketch  of  its  chief  naval  events,  viewed  in  connexion  with 
their  causes,*  The  career  and  tactics  of  Nelson  are,  therefore,  the 
most  prominent  objects  of  his  work,  and  the  English  reader  will  be 
much  gratihed  by  the  light  in  which  these  are  exhibited. 

Captain  Plunkett  has  done  good  service  by  rendering  these 
volumes  into  English,  the  value  of  which  would  not  have  been. 
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diminished  had  the  latter  part  of  his  Introduction  been  omitted. 
There  is  bad  taste,  and  much  untruthfulness  in  his  attack  on  Mr. 
Cobden.  It  will  be  well  for  professional  men  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
the  time  is  past  when  such  distortion  and  abuse  can  avail  wiili  our 
countrymen.  The  present  labours  of  the  member  for  the  West 
Riding,  will  not  be  esteemed  the  less  because  naval  and  military 
oflicers  denounce  them.  The  cry  of  the  workmen  of  Ephesus  will 
not  be  mistaken  for  the  voice  of  an  oracle. 


Plain  Facts  Jor  the  People,  in  relation  to  the  Tithes  and  Revenues  of  the 

Church,  By  J.  Henry  Tillett.  8vo.  pp.  26.  London;  B.  L.  Green. 
An  admirable  and  most  timely  pamphlet,  which  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  reflecting  Englishman.  It  is  at  once  calm  and  im¬ 
passioned,  evincing  extensive  research,  sound  judgment,  and  clear 
views,  combined  with  a  gentlemanly  bearing  and  forcible  style.  We 
have  very  seldom  read  a  production  on  any  controverted  point  which 
has  afforded  us  such  unmixed  satisfaction.  The  temper  of  the 
pamphlet  is  worthy  of  its  logic,  and  the  latter  is  of  a  high  order. 
Mr.  Tillett's  object  is,  not  to  furnish  a  treatise  on  church  property, 

'  but  merely  to  show  that  those  propositions,  which  to  some  church¬ 
men  appear  so  startling,  can  be  sustained  by  arguments,  the  cogency 
of  which  they  must  admit,  though  they  recoil  from  the  consequences 
involved  in  them.'  With  this  design,  he  traces  the  history  of  church 
property,  shows,  beyond  all  question,  its  originally  tri-partite  divi¬ 
sion,  and  reduces  its  present  holders  to  the  alternative  of  admitting 
their  parliamentary  title,  or  of  confessing  to  a  misappropriation  of 
their  trust.  The  authorities  adduced  are  of  the  highest  order, 
and  such  as  churchmen  are  especially  bound  to  defer  to,  while 
the  spirit  in  which  the  argument  is  conducted,  is  most  courteous 
and  admirable.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  are  briefly  these,  and  we 
commend  them,  with  the  authorities  and  reasonings  by  which  they 
are  sustained,  to  the  consideration  of  every  candid  man  : — 

1st.  *  That  there  is  no  warrant  or  authority  in  Scripture,  to  justify 
the  employment  of  the  civil  power  in  making  a  legal  and  compulsory 
exaction  from  the  people,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ministers  of 
religion.' 

2.  '  That  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  respect  to  en¬ 
dowments,  is  at  variance  with  the  apostolical  and  primitive  churches, 
which  it  professes  to  imitate.' 

•  3.  *  That  the  tithes  and  church  lands  never  were  designed  for  the 
personal  benefit  of  the  clergy,  but  that  they  are  only  trustees,  and, 
as  such,  have  misapplied  the  funds  entrusted  to  them.' 

4.  •  That  the  Protestant  clergy  have  not  only  possessed  themselves 
of  the  endowments  conferred  for  Catholic  purposes ;  but  have,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  original  design  of  tithes,  cast  upon  the  people  the  burden 
of  repairing  the  churches,  and  maintaining  the  poor.* 

5.  *  That  the  legislature  has  full  power  at  any  time  to  resume  these 
endowments,  which  it  has  conferred  upon  the  churchi  and  to  apply 
them  for  the  general  good  of  the  whole  nation.' 
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Tkf  Work*  of  John  Jt¥)el»  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  Edited  for  the  Parker 
Society  by  the  Rev.  John  Ayre,  M.A.  Vols.  I.  and  11. 

These  volumes,  as  their  title-pages  indicate,  are  issued  by  the 
Barker  Society,  and  will  be  welcomed  by  a  large  class  of  readers. 
Bishop  Jewel  was  one  of  the  best  men  of  his  day,  and  did  more  than 
roost  others  to  uphold  the  Protestant  Reformation  against  the  bitter 
assaults  to  which  it  was  exposed.  His  Apology  is  the  work  now  best 
known,  but  everything  he  wrote  is  deserving  of  attentive  perusal, 
and  will  be  found  to  throw  much  light  on  the  condition  of  religious 
opinion  and  parties  in  his  day.  No  productions  could  be  more 
appropriate  to  the  Parker  Society,  whether  it  be  regarded  as  a  pro- 
testant,  or  an  anti-Puseyite,  institute.  We  thank  the  Council  for 
their  selection,  and  shall  be  glad,  when  the  promised  Life  appears, 
to  present  our  readers  with  a  detailed  account  of  the  history  and 
writings  of  this  distinguished  man.  Wc  content  ourselves  at  present 
with  stating,  that  these  volumes  contain  the  Challenge  Sermon  of  the 
bishop,  his  correspondence  with  Dr.  Cole,  the  controversy  with 
Harding,  the  Exposition  upon  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians, 
Various  sermons,  and  the  Treatise  of  the  Sacraments.  These  are 
printed  from  the  edition  of  1611,  collated  with  several  others,  and 
have  been  edited  with  considerable  pains.  Two  other  volumes  are 
to  follow,  which  will  be  enriched  with  a  general  index  and  memoir. 
We  hail  the  work  as  invaluable  and  most  appropriate.  Its  appear¬ 
ance  is  opportune,  and  will  serve  to  revive  a  study  which  has  been 
too  much  neglected.  In  selecting  our  ground  of  opposition  to  the 
contemplated  endowment  of  the  catholic  clergy  of  Ireland,  we  must 
be  careful  not  to  suppress  our  protest  against  popery.  Protestant 
dissenters  are  the  only  parties  who  can  enter  on  this  controversy 
with  clean  hands,  and  on  them,  therefore,  it  especially  devolves  at 
once  to  mark  their  hostility  to  all  state-endowments  of  religion,  and 
their  utter  reprobation  of  the  spirit  and  dogmas  c  the  papacy.  A 
diligent  study  of  the  popish  controversy  is  called  for  by  the  times, 
andwill  form  an  admirable  auxiliary  in  the  contest  that  is  approach¬ 
ing. 


The  Modem  Orator,  Charles  James  Fox,  Part  XVIII.  London: 

Aylott  and  Jones. 

We  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  noticing  this  work,  and 
our  report  has  been  uniformly  favourable.  Few  modern  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  press  have  afforded  us  more  real  gratification, — 
mainly  on  the  ground  of  its  own  merits,  but  partly,  perhaps, 
be  cause  we  had  long  pondered  over  a  similar  work,  and  had, 
in  part,  resolved  to  undertake  it.  Such  a  publication  was  much 
needed.  The  existing  state  of  political  science  called  for  it,  and  the 
condition  of  our  public  affairs  rendered  the  information  it  furnishes 
pre-eminently  desirable  and  important.  The  popular  mind  of  our 
country  has  recently  been  roused  to  action,  and  the  wisdom  of  its 
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course  must  greatly  depend  on  its  regarding  with  becoming  respect 
the  instructions  and  warnings  of  the  past.  Hitherto,  the  speeches 
of  our  most  distinguished  senators — which  constitute  a  vast  store¬ 
house  of  political  science — have  been  inaccessible  to  the  bulk  of  our 
people.  The  editions  in  which  they  have  appeared  are  too  costly 
for  the  means  of  our  countrymen,  and  they  have,  therefore,  been  un¬ 
studied  and  unknown. 

‘The  Modern  Orator'  corrects  this  evil,  by  placing  the  most 
celebrated  speeches  of  our  chiel  orators  within  the  reach  of  nearly 
all,  and  by  supplying,  in  brief  and  appropriate  notes,  the  informa¬ 
tion  needful  to  elucidate  their  references,  to  disentangle  the  web  by 
which  skilful  debaters  sought  to  perplex  and  bewilder,  and  to 
throw  over  the  whole  a  continuous  light,  enabling  the  histori¬ 
cal  reader  to  view  events  and  personages  in  their  due  proportions 
as  a  consistent  whole.  The  Part  now  before  us  completes  the  second 
volume,  which  is  entirely  occupied  by  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Fox. 
We  need  not  say  how  highly  we  estimate  his  oratory,  nor  what  arc 
its  qualities.  It  is  enough  to  express  our  satisfaction  at  their 
appearing  in  so  popular  and  cheap  a  form,  and  to  recommend  them 
earnestly  to  the  study  of  our  countrymen.  We  shall  be  glad  to  find 
that  the  publishers  are  encouraged  by  the  sale  of  this  and  the  pre¬ 
ceding  volume,  to  prosecute  their  undertaking.  There  is  a  large 
field  yet  before  them. 


Some  Passages  fiom  Modem  History,  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Letters  to 
my  Unknown  Friends.'  London:  Longman  and  Co. 

This  is  an  interesting  little  volume,  well  adapted  to  young  readers. 
It  consists  of  ten  chapters,  each  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  some 
historical  character  or  incident.  The  subjects  are  well  chosen,  and 
the  style  of  the  narrative  exhibits  extensive  reading,  and,  on  the 
whole,  sound  views.  If  open  to  any  exception,  it  is  on  the  ground 
of  partaking  too  much  of  a  martial  character,  and  of  being  too 
favourable  in  the  sketch  given  of  some  royal  personages.  A\^e 
wrong  the  living  by  eulogizing  the  dead  beyond  their  merits,  and 
the  injury  is  increased  when  the  position  and  sufferings  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  are  specially  adapted  to  awaken  sympathy.  The  view  given 
of  the  character  of  Marie  Antoinette  is  unhappily  falsified  by  the 
records  of  history.  Apart  from  these  blemishes,  the  volume  will 
prove  both  attractive  and  useful,  and  as  such  we  recommend  it  to 
our  youthful  friends. 


The  TYeasury  of  Katural  History  ;  or  a  Popular  Dictionary  of  Animated 
Nature,  illustrated  with  upwards  of  Eight  Hundred  Figures  on  Wood, 
engraved  expressly  for  this  Work,  By  Samuel  Maunder.  London : 
Longman  and  Go. 

Mb.  Maunder* s  Treasuries  have  obtained  a  wide  circulation.  They 
met  a  want  of  the  reading  public,  and  have,  therefore,  been  wel¬ 
comed.  Moreover,  they  were  prepared  with  much  care,  and  evi- 
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dence  both  extensive  research  and  sound  judgment.  The  design  of 
the  present  volume  has  long  occupied  Mr.  Maunder’s  attention,  and 
a  vast  range  of  reading  was  evidently  required  for  its  preparation. 
The  articles  are  printed  in  an  alphabetical  order,  so  as  greatly  to 
facilitate  reference,  while  a  classified  arrangement  is  prefixed,  which 
will  meet  the  views  of  those  who  wish  to  obtain  a  scientific  knowledge 
of  natural  history.  Mr.  Maunder  has  rendered  himself  familiar  with 
the  works  of  our  most  eminent  writers  on  natural  science,  and  has 
condensed  into  his  pages  the  more  interesting  and  instructive  por¬ 
tions  of  their  multifarious  volumes.  The  *  getting  up'  of  his  work  is 
in  happy  keeping  with  its  contents.  The  wood-engravings  are  nu¬ 
merous  and  well  executed,  and  the  type  is  clear  though  small. 
Altogether  the  volume,  is  worthy  of  liberal  patronage,  as  containing 
the  results  of  careful  observation  and  extensive  reading,  arranged 
with  sound  judgment,  and  conveyed  in  a  style  happily  appropriate. 

The  National  Cyclopedia  of  Useful  Knowledge,  8vo.  Vol.  V.  London  ; 

Charles  Knight. 

We  are  glad  to  report  the  steady  progress  of  this  work,  which  is  one 
of  the  best  productions  of  the  day.  The  present  volume,  consti¬ 
tuting  the  fifth,  extends  from  Roger  Cotes  to  John  Evelyn,  and  sus¬ 
tains,  in  every  way,  the  reputation  of  its  predecessors.  The  exten¬ 
sive  circulation  of  such  works  is  a  good  omen  of  the  times,  and  will 
greatly  contribute  to  the  growth  of  a  class  of  well  informed  and  reflect¬ 
ing  men.  We  congratulate  the  young,  and  all  those  whose  means  are 
restricted,  on  the  provision  thus  made  for  their  information,  and 
warmly  recommend  their  immediately  possessing  themselves  of  so 
admirable  a  companion.  It  will  be  their  own  fault,  if  they  do  not 
retain  within  their  reach,  one  of  the  choicest  storehouses  of  sound, 
multifarious,  and  well-arranged  information. 


ii'ttrarp  Intelliffenre. 

Just  Published,  > 

The  Bloudy  Tenent  of  Persecution  for  cause  of  Conscience  Discussed, 
and  Mr.  Cotton’s  Letter  Examined  and  Answered.  By  Roger  Williams. 
Edited  for  the  Hanserd  Knolly’s  Society,  by  Edward  Bean  Underhill. 

The  Way  of  Faith,  or  the  Abridged  Bible  ;  containing  Selections  ft'om 
all  the  Books  of  Holy  Writ.  By  l5r.  M,  Bundinger,  translated  from  the 
Fifth  German  Edition,  by  David  Asher,  specially  sanctioned  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Adler,  Chief  Rabbi  of  the  United  Congregations  of  the  British  Empire. 
Intended  for  the  use  of  Jewish  Schools  and  Families. 

Mamma’s  Absence ;  or,  the  Written  Rules. 

Scriptural  Teaching ;  or,  a  Pastor’s  Offering  to  his  People.  By  Rev.  W. 
Blackley,  B.A. 

Chambers’  Book  for  the  People  —  History  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Part  11. 

Familiar  Letters.  By  Rev.  Robert  Murray  M’Cheyne.  Containing  an 
Account  of  his  Travels  as  one  of  the  Deputation  sent  out  by  the  Church  of 
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Scotland,  on  a  Mitsion  of  Inquiry  to  the  Jews,  in  1839.  Edited  by  his 
Father. 

Epitome  of  Alison's  History  of  Europe,  from  the  Commencement  of  the 
French  Revolution  in  17^9,  to  the  Restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1815. 
For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Young  Persons. 

Mutual  Recognition  in  Heaven.  A  Discourse  delivered  in  York  Road 
Chapel,  Lambeth.  By  Rev.  R.  Alliott.  Published  by  Request. 

The  Modern  Orator.  Charles  James  Fox.  Part  XvIIl. 

Sermons  for  Sabbath  Evenings.  By  Ministers  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland.  With  Introductory  Remarks.  By  Hugh  Miller. 

A  Brief  Historical  Relation  of  the  Life  of  Mr.  John  Livingstone,  Minis¬ 
ter  of  the  Gospel ;  containing  several  Observations  of  the  Divine  Goodness 
manifested  to  him  in  the  several  occurrences  thereof.  Written  by  Himself, 
during  his  Banishment  in  Holland,  for  the  Cause  of  Christ.  \\  iih  Histo^ 
rical  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  Rev.  Thomas  Houston,  Knockbacker. 

The  National  Cyclopaedia  of  Useful  Knowledge.  Vol.  V.  Cotes^ 
Evelyn. 

The  Ethnological  Journal,  No.  IV.  Sent.  1,  1848. 

The  Scottish  New  Generation  ;  or,  the  Re-action.  By  Hugh  Scott,  Ksq. 

*  Presbytery  Examined.*  An  Essay,  Critical  and  Historical,  on  the  Kc- 
clesiastical  History  of  Scotland  since  the  Reformation.  By  the  Duke  of 
Argyle. 

Principles  of  Textual  Criticism,  with  their  Application  to  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  illustrated  with  Plates  and  fac-similes  of  Biblical  Docu¬ 
ments.  By  J.  Scott  Porter. 

Lectures  delivered  before  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  at 
Centenary  Hall  and  Freemason's  Hall,  1847 — 8. 

The  Irish  Pastor  and  the  Famine.  Memoir  and  Remains  of  Rev.  Samuel 
Brown,  of  Tralee,  Ireland.  By  his  Brother,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Brown. 

Discourses,  Doctrinal  and  Practical.  By  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Brodie, 
A.M.,  Glasgow. 

The  White  Slave  :  a  Life  of  John  Newton,  Written  for  Young  Children. 
By  G.  E.  Sargent. 

Nos.  1  and  2  of  Bunhill  Memorials. 

Studies  of  First  Principles.  By  James  Baldwin  Brown,  A.B.  No  3. 
First  Principles  of  Politics. 

Monopoly  the  Cause  of  all  Evil.  By  Arthur  Condorcet  O’Connor,  Gene¬ 
ral  of  Division.  3  vols. 

Descriptive  Atlas  of  Astronomy,  Part  V. 

Incidents  of  Travel  in  Egypt,  Arabia  Petrma,  and  the  Holy  Land.  By 
J.  L.  Stephens,  Esq. 

The  Difficulties  of  Education  ;  a  Lecture  delivered  in  the  Croft  Chapel, 
Hastings,  July  16,  1848.  By  Rev.  W.  Davis.  2nd  Edition. 

The  People's  Dictionary.  Part  XXXV 11. 

An  Intr^uction  to  the  New  Testament,  containing  an  Examination  of 
the  most  Important  Questions  relating  to  the  Authority,  Interpretation, 
and  Integrity  of  the  Canonical  Books,  with  reference  to  the  latest  Inqui¬ 
ries.  Bv  Samuel  Davidson,  L.L.D.  Vol.  I.  The  Four  Gospels. 

The  f resbyter,  the  Prelate,  and  the  People ;  or.  Presbytery,  Prelacy, 
and  Independency,  as  Practically  Developed  in  England.  By  a  Clergy¬ 
man  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England. 

For  Whom  is  Christian  Baptism  Designed  ?  A  New  Dissertation  on  an 
Old  Controversy,  with  an  especial  Reference  to  the  Reasoning  contained  in 
Dr.  Halley's  Seventh  Lecture  on  the  Sacraments,  to  which  is  added,  a  Brief 
Inquiry  into  the  Mode  of  Administering  the  Ordinance.  By  Thos.  Morrell. 


THIS  DAY  IS  PUBLISHED, 


DEDICATED  BY  I'ERMISSION 

TO  HIS  GRACE  THE  ARCTWISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY’, 

THE  FIRST  PART 

OP  TUB 

BIBLE  OF  EVERY  LAND, 

CONTAINING 

THE  VIi:RSIOXS  OF  THE  MOXO-SYLLABIC  CLASS 
OF  LANGUAGES,  viz.: 

Chinese;  Burmese;  Akakanese  or  IIukhenq;  Siamese;  Laos  or  Law; 
Cambojan  ;  Anamite;  Pkouese,  Talain  or  Mon;  Karen; 
Munitooua;  Kiiassee;  Tibetan;  Lepcha; 

With  an  Ethnographic  Map  of  the  Countries  in  which  these  Versions  are 
used,  coloured  so  as  to  distinguish  the  preralence  of  the  various  Languages 
and  Dialects;  with  Specimens  of  the  Versions  in  their  own  characters. 

PRICE  TWO  SHILLINGS. 


THE  SECOND  PART 

Will,  it  is  expected,  be  ready  for  delivery  with  the  Magazines  on  November  Is/. 

IT  WILL  CONTAIN 

THE  VERSIONS  OF  THE  SIIEMITIC  CLASS  OF  LANGUAGES, 

INCLUDING  TIIR 

Hbiirew;  Arabic;  Samaritan;  Etiiiopic;  Syriac;  Stro«Ciiam)aic  ; 
Carshun  ;  Amiiaric;  I'KiRK,  etc.; 

With  numerous  Siieeimens,  and  an  Ethnographic  coloured  Map  of  the  portions  of 
the  Earth  in  which  these  Versions  are  vernacular. 

Thr  “  Biblb  of  every  Land  ”  is  designed  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  Divine  Truth  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Missionary  efforts,  and  to  supply  materials  and  authentic  facts  for  those  who  are 
interested  in  philological  researches  in  relation  to  the  Languages  into  which  the  Sacred  Scrip¬ 
tures  have  lieen  translated. 

The  information  presented  in  this  work  Iias  hecn  laboriously  collecteil,  literally  from  a  mu/- 
tilude  of  volumes  in  various  Languages,  many  of  w  hich,  from  their  rarity  and  costliness,  are  not 
easily  accessible  to  ever)'  reader. 

The  subjects  more  especially  dwelt  u|K>n  in  the  present  work  are  as  follows The  literary 
History  of  the  Scriptures  is  presented  in  a  complete  f^orm  the  Geographical  location  ami  sta¬ 
tistics  of  every  nation,  tribe,  and  people,  that  have  been  blessed  with  a  version  of  Scriptures  in 
their  own  tongue,  arc  {minted  out the  main  features  of  ever)'  Language  that  has  hitherto  l>een 
so  honoured,  are  deserilied ; — and  hnallv.  so  far  as  the  sfiecial  blessing  of  God  resting  upon  each 
particular  version  of  His  word  has  hecn  manifested,  intelligence  from  the  best  authenticated 
sources  is  adduced.  The  work  is  illustrated  with  coloured  Ethnogjuidiic  Maps  and  Specimen 
**oaTioNB  OF  EVERY  ACCRM8IBLE  VERSION  OF  ScRiPTURE ;  tiid  it  is  ho|>e<l,  that  hcforc  the 
close  of  the  work,  it  may  lie  {mssihlc  to  obtain  a  tolerably  complete  series  of  the  A1i)hal>ets  of 
the  various  languages  in  native  characters,  with  parallel  columns  in  Roman  letters  indicating  the 
power  of  each  character,  the  mode  of  pronunciation,  etc. 

The  Ethnographic  Maps  will,  it  is  hofMMi,  lie  found  of  much  value  and  interest,  they  have 
heen  pre{)arcd  with  the  utmost  care,  and  will  contain  the  results  of  the  latest  researches. 

The  entire  work  is  in  a  state  of  considerable  forwariiness ;  the  Second  Part  may  l»e  exfiected 
on  Novemlier  1#/,  and  the  succeeding  Parts  will  lie  published  as  regularly  as  possible;  yet  the 
Publishers  will  feel  much  indebted  for  information  on  any  {mint  in  connection  with  any  of  the 
Ungusges. 

The  “Bible  of  every  Land”  will  contain  memoirs  and  illustrative  {mrtions  of  almut 
Dne  Hundred  and  Fifty  Languages,  into  which  the  Sacred  Scriptures  have  bwn  translated,  in 
whole  or  in  part. 


A 

INTO  WHICH 


LIST  OF  THE  LANIUIAGES 


THE  SCUirTt'UES,  IN  WHOLE  OR  IN  I‘AKT,  HAVE 
BEEN  TRANSLATED. 


CLASS  I. 


MONO-STLLABIC. 


('hinese 

liuniU'iM* 

Armkanrw  or  Rukhrog 
SiaturHe 

Iaim  nr  Iaw 

Coinbojan 

Ananitu* 

IVjfUfio,  Talain  or  Mon 
kurcn 


Muiii|N)ora 

khlOMtH* 

Ttltrun 

Lejiclia. 


CLASS  II. 


•OEMKTIC. 


Hebrc'W 

Sainuritun 

Syriac 

Svn>-('hal(laic 
3l(MltTii  Syriac 
('urHhun 
Arabic 
Ktliiopic 

Tigrr 

Aniliaric. 


CLASS  III. 

INDO’EVROFEAN. 

A.  Medo- Persian  family. 


IVrnic 

rurilitoo  or  AflV'liaii 
or  IUiKh'Iicc 
Ancient  Armenian 
MtMiern  Anneniau 
Aral  rat-  Armenian 

('urtiUh 

Oijtitiniuu. 


It.  Sanscrit  family 
FainkTit 
Tuli 

lliinlustanoe  or  Urdu 
liindiiwt'c 
It<-n};aileo 
AA<«iimeae 
MaKiiudlia 
I'riya 

ItuKindoundcc 
liny  or  llrij-llhn.Ha 
('aiu^  or  i'anvaciUOa 
Kou.huIu  or  Ivoahala 
llarrolee 

<»oJ»*in  or  Otujuyunec 
<HMley|KK)ra 
Marwur 
•1uya|HH)ra 
llikaneera 
ItutlaiuHT  or  Virat 
Sindhee 
M  oultiin  or  Wuch  or  Ooch 
Punjalw  or  Sikh 
iKifrura  ttr  .luniboo 
C'a»imieriaD 


Nepalese  or  Khasi>oora 

raipa 

Kumaon 

(iurwhal  or  Schreenagnr 
Telinna  t>r  I'eloo^iax) 
Karnata  «>r  ('anaresc 
raniul  or  Tamil 
iulu 

Knnkmia 

.Mabrutta 

(lUjerattec 

t’utehee 

Hommuny  or  Gyi>soy 

Cin^jalese 

Maldivian. 


CLASS  IV. 


DETACUKD  FAM 


C.  i'iltk family. 
M’elsh 
(iaelic 
I  ri.-ah 
Munks 

llrtdon  or  .Vrmoricaii. 

I).  Teutonic  family. 
(lotbic 
Dill  rent  on  ic 
.Xiifrlo  Saxon 
Kn>;Iish 
Dutch 
Flemi>h 
tiermaii 
Icelandic 
Swedish 
Dani>h 
Faroes©. 


F..  Orrco-lMtin family. 
Ancient  Greek 
.Modern  Greek 
Latin 
French 
Spanish 
Fort  iixueso 
Italian 
(.'at  a  Ian 
Komane.se 

Lower  dittoorr.nf^hadine 

Fiedmontese 

Vaudois. 


F.  'ntmctt- Illyrian  family, 
Albanian. 


G.  Sltusmi' family. 
Ancient  Slavonic 
Kuss 

Lettish  or  Livonian 
Folish 
l.ithuanian 
Saniomtiaii 
Weiiilisli  rpiHT 
Wendish  l.ower 
llohemian 
Uaniiolan 
Moldavian 
Froatian 
Servian 
llulgurian. 


A.  EasUarian family. 
French  llasqiie 
Spanish  llasiiuc  or  Es> 
cuara. 

It.  Einni.sh  family. 
Finnish  FroiH*r 
Lapixinese 

(juoiiian  or  Norwegian 
Laplundish 
Hungarian 
Karelian 

Dorpat  F.sthonian 
Roval  Ksthoiiian 
Tschcremissian 
'rschuwaschiaii 
Mordvinian  or  Morduin 
Zirian  or  Sirenian 

<  Lionel  zUii 
W<>j;uliaii 

0*ti;ic«n  or  0*tjHkiaii 
Wota^^Uii  or  Wotjakidii. 

C.  TunyuMan family. 
iMantchou 

TuiiKU.iui  |>roi>er. 

D .  Mo  uy<  tlianfami  I  y . 
Moiifroliau  pruiH-r 

Calmuc 

Ituriut. 

E.  Turl'kh  family. 
Turkish 

Nogai,  Harass  or  Turkish 
Tartar 

Orenburgh  Tartar 
Crimean  Tartar  or  Jaga- 
tai 

Trans-Caucasian  Tartar 

Kir:-i.ian  Tartar 
Turkl 

Tartar  Turklfli. 

F.  Caucasian  family. 
Georgian. 

G .  Samoiede family. 

Samoiodo. 

11.  /tiali  cts  of  the  Islaml.-< 
of  Ka.dcrn  .Asia  and  of 
Corea. 

.Tapaneso 

laKK*hoi»an 

Formosan 

Corraii 

CLASS  V. 

rOLTNESIAN  OE  MALAYAN. 

Malavalim 


!  New  Zealand  or  Maori 
I  MftcaRMr 
LI  C  8. 1  Kuweit 

I  Malagusse 
I  Samoa n 
I  Fegjet'uu 

New  South  M'ales  abori- 
ginal. 


CLASS  VI. 


ATKICAN. 

Coptic 

Suliidio 

llashmuric 

llerlH-r 

Hulloin 

SUS(H> 

I'anika 

^laudingo 

OrelK> 

Sisuta 

Accra 

Suaheli 

Namaciiua 

Swhuana 

Galla 

CatlVe 

Itassoutos 

Isubu. 


CLASS  VII. 


1a)w  'Slalay 

tlavanese 

U.iink 

HaiU 

llima 

llawaian 
Tahitian 
Rarotonga 
Maniuesaii 
Tonga 


AMVRIC*N. 

Greenlnudi>-h 
Esipiimuux 
.Massachusett  Indian 
Seneca  Indian 
Virginian 
Mohawk 

('hipiK'way  or  Ojibway 

Delaware 

Aimara 

Ol.inii 

Mexican 

Feruvian  or  Quicluia 
Misttro 

Kuril' or  Charihb 
Terasco 

7.a|M)trcs 
Mayan 
\  maianpfr 

Mostjuito 

Mtihegun 

Rra/ilian 

Ouaraiu. 


CLASS  VIII. 


MIXED  OR  TATOH 
LANGUAGES. 

Maltese 
.1  udeo-Spanish 
.Tew’ish-Germaii 
,Tudei>- Folish 
Creolesi* 

Negro  1  >ialect  of  Sunotm 
Negnt  Dialect  of  Cunivo* 
IndtvFortuguese 
Negro  Dialect  of  tn* 

Ashantecs. 


N.ll.  The  namcR  of  Languagc.s  in  which  versions  of  Scripture  have  been  contemplated  or  proji*cted,  but 
never  completed  or  circulated,  are  printed  in  smaller  tyj)©. 


The  entire  Work  is  expected  to  extend  to  from  Twelve  to  Eighteen  Farts,  which  will  lx 
Puhlished  regularly,  in  the  order  of  the  arranged  list  of  Languages. 

The  various  Classes  will  be  illustrated  with  one  or  more  Ethnographic  Maps  as  miy  w 
neetled,  and  no  pains  or  expense  will  be  spared  to  supply  throughout  the  fullest  and  latest 
information  obtainable. 


L  0  N  DON: 

SAMUEL  RAGSTKU  AND  SONS, 

15,  PATEUXOSTEIl  ROW. 


SELKCTIUNS  FROM  THE  CATALOGUE 


or 


SAMUEL  BAGSTER  &  SONS,  15,  PATERNOSTER  ROW, 

LONDON. 


POLYGLOT  BIBLES,  ETC. 

Hililia  Sacra  I’olyglotta  IJagsteriaiia. 
The  Holy  Scriptures  in  IIkuhew,  Hrkkk, 
Latin,  English,  (Ieum  AN,  French, Italian, 
Si’ANisii,  anil  Syriac,  with  various  readings 
and  Prolegomena,  1  vol.  folio,  12/.  12^1. 

Bililia  Ecclesiii?  Polyglot ta.  The  Proper 
Lessons  for  Sundays  from  the  Old  Testament, 
with  the  WHOLE  or  the  Hook  of  Psalms  ; 
in  Hebrew',  Hrkkk,  English,  and  Latin, 
with  two  additional  versions  of  the  Psalms, 
in  parallel  eolumns,  small  4 to.  32#.  Koval 
4to.  45y. 

Novum  Testament  um  Polyglottum, 
(jR.KCE,  Syriace,  Latine,  Anglice,  Lusi- 
tanick,  with  hlank  margins  for  notes,  4to.  21.v. 

KvangeliaTriglotta.  Gu.i:ce,  Sykiack, 
L.vtine,  in  parallel  columns,  4to.  14#. 
Hcxaplar  Psalter.  llEnuEW,  Greek, 
Vulgate  Latin,  Jerome’s  IIehrew-Latin, 
.\uTHORisKi}  English,  Liturgical  Eng¬ 
lish,  4to.  15#. 

Liturgia  Octaglotta.  Tlie  Book  of  Com¬ 
mon  Prayer  in  English,  (jrkek,  Romaic  or 
Modern  Greek,  Latin,  German,  Italian, 
French,  Spanish,  4to.  21.  2#.,  and  in  a 
pocket  size,  13#.  Gi/.  Kejit  in  best  flexible 
morocco  bindings. 

The  Knglish  llexapla  of  Ancient  Verna¬ 
cular  Versions  of  the  New  Testament,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Greek  Original  in  very  large 
Type,  and  the  Translations  of  Wiclif,  L'lSO; 
Tyndai.e,  1531;  Cranmer,  1539;  (iENK- 
VAN  Exiles,  1559;  .Vnglo-Khemish  Catho¬ 
lic,  15H2  ;  and  the  Authorised,  IGll  ; 
arranged  in  ])arallel  eohimns,  4 to.  2/.  2.v. 
Second  edition,  with  copious  Introduction. 
A  few  Large  Paper  Copies. 

POCKET  POLYCLOT  BIBLES. 

Hehkew — Hebrew  and  Greek  —  He¬ 
brew'  and  Vulgate  Latin — Hebrew'  and 
English — Hebrew  and  (German — Hebrew 
and  French — Hebrew  and  Italian — He¬ 
brew  and  Portuguese;  coinhiiied,  if  desired, 
with  New  Testaments  in  ditferent  Lan¬ 
guages,  with  Lexicons,  etc.,  etc. 

Greek  Old,  and  Oi.d  and  New  Testa- 
mb.nts — Greek  and  Latin  —  Greek  and 
English — Greek  and  German  —  (irf.ek 
and  French — Greek  and  Italian — Greek 
and  Portuguese;  with  Greek  Lexicon,  etc. 

Latin — Latin  and  Knolisii — Latin 
and  German — Latin  and  French — Latin 
and  Spanish,  etc.,  etc. 

Lnolish — Knolish  and  Hebrew  Old 

Testam  ENT,  with  Greek  and  English  New 


Testament — Hehrew  and  Greek  Lexi¬ 
cons,  etc.  A  most  com{MMidious  pocket  com¬ 
panion. 

This  wfll  known  “  EnRlish  Vemion,”  hr.idri  hcln#  pre. 
narrd  und  iiiioriruvrd  w  ith  all  the  other  lunKuaKe.,  i.  kept 
bound  up  with  the  ('omnuui  Braver  aiiil  .Metrical  P.ainiH, 
an  Index  of  Suhjeefa,  t'rudeii’.  Concordance,  a  liarniony 
of  the  (toapdit.  a  Treasury  of  Scripture  Itclerences,  I.rxi- 
conn,  etc.,  etc.,  in  the  licit  flexiulr  and  lecoiid  quality 
hiudinK<i,  with  lilvcr  and  Rilt  luountiiixa,  caici,  etc.,  etc. 
Detailed  lists,  gratis, 

.\  KACHIMILK  LARGR  PRINT  miTION  of  this 
Reiierully  used  Bihle  lias  been  prepared  for  those  who  arc 
accustoineil  to  use  the  smaller  copies,  hut  require  for 
pulpit  use  or  private  readiiiR  a  Bilde  iii  all  respects  pre¬ 
cisely  Biiiiilar  to  their  pocket  compaiiioii,  only  with  laraer 
type,  \enrtg  rtady, 

French,  German,  Spanish,  etc.,  etc. 
combined  with  other  Languages,  page  for 
page,  ill  every  variety. 

POCKET  POLYGLOT  NEW 
TESTAMENTS. 

Hebrew,  Latin,  (Be/.a  and  Vulgate,) 
Syriac,  (with  Lexicon,)  English,  (with 
Keferences,  Concordance,  etc.,)  Greek, 
with  various  Keadings,  Lexicon,  Concord¬ 
ance,  clc.,)  German,  Italian,  French, 
Portuguese,  in  various  sizes,  and  oomhiiird 
with  each  other,  page  for  ])age,  os  may  he 
required. 

Books  of  Common  Prayer,  in  various 

Languages,  and  sizes,  and  comhinations. 

P.sal ters  in  He b r e w  —  H  e b r e w  and 
English,  arranged  in  columns,  and  with 
Interlineary  Version,  (iRKKK,  Latin,  Ger¬ 
man,  English,  (references,  ami  with  refer¬ 
ences  printed  in  full,)  Spanish,  Italian,  etc., 
etc.,  ill  various  sizes. 

A  (\)nsj)ertus  of  Hebrew  and  of  Greek 
Bihlieal  and  other  Works,  containing  full 
tlescription  of  each  with  S|)ecimens,  may  l>e 
obtained  uikui  application  ;  by  post/rer. 
Bagster's  Comprehensive  Bible, 
complete  in  one  volume.  A  Family,  Stiiily, 
or  Pulpit  Bihle,  containing  by  far  the  largest 
number  of  ])arallcl  references  ever  ptihlished 
with  the  Scriptures  ;  with  above  4000  illui- 
trative  Notes,  and  most  valuable  Prefatory 
and  other  matter. 

Th«  xmnllrst  size  of  the  Comp rrbrnrivr  Birlk.  on 
crow  n  Quarto  paper,  in  chdii  hindinx.  It.  is, ;  or  hoiind  in 
•troiiK  neat  rail,  marldcii  leavr.,  54.»  ;  In  calf  ortiaiiiciitcd, 
and  adt  leavei.su*.;  in  |»lain  morocco,  kiU  leave.,  «ll,.:  in 
very  ituut  Kov.ia,  kiU  leavei,  49*.;  in  the  ‘Itcaiule  Turkey 
nioftn  co,'  Kilt  leave.,  49*. 

The  medium  size  of  the  roMPRRIiRNilVR  Biblr  ii 
printed  in  Pica  Ty|*e.  upon  deiov  Quarto  paper,  m  cloth 
liindiiiR,  1/.  li*.;  or  iHinud  in  itroiia  neat  ralf,  4^.  ;  m 
calf  «.rnameuied,  and  Rilt  leave.,  49*.;  in  plain  m-.rocco. 
Kilt  leave.,  il*.;  m  verv  .tout  Ru..I4,  adt  leave,  tit)*.;  in 
the  *  flrxiide  Turkey  mor*K-co,'  Kdt  leave.,  fill*. 

Tlie  large  tlieCoMeRKiiRNJilVE  I$l»l.K  i*  printed 

upon  flue  royal  Quarto pajier,  and  form,  a  iiiiaularly  hand- 
•onie  Volume,  In  cloth  oindinx,  H.  6s. ;  or  lemnd  in  plain 
inorocro,  Rilt  leave*,  18*.;  in  verv  .tout  Riiiiia,  Kilt  leave*. 
Ml*.;  Ill  the  ‘nexihle  Turkey  morocco,’  gilt  leave,  SO*. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  CATALOGUE  OF  SAMUEL  BAGSTER  AND  SONS. 

has  occupied  the  labour  of  seven  years  in  pre. 
paratioii,  is  now  complete,  price  .1*2  2*.  Pro! 
s|>ectuses  and  specimens  may  l)e  ol)tainetl 


MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS. 

Tlie  Critical  Greek  and  English 
Testament,  containing  the  Greek  Text 
and  English  in  parallel  columns,  and  co-  j 
pious  various  Readings  at  the  foot  of  each 
page,  I  Gnu).  Gir. 

('upiea  on  wkitikq  ptper,  with  wide  maraini,  10s. 6d. 

A  New  Greek  Harmony  of  the  Gospels, 
hy  Dr.  William  Stroud.  In  the  press.  Pro- 
s|>ectuses  and  Specimens  are  ready. 

Ancient  English  Versions  of  the 
Scripture  reprinted  in  their  Original  Spelling, 
and  quaint  simple  phrascologv'.  Coverpalk’s 
Bible,  1535,  30».  Tyndalk*s  first  edition, 
152G,  10j».  Genevan  Version,  with  all  the 
curious  Notes,  and  Prefaces,  H«.  Gt/. 

The  Parallel  Histories  of  Judah  and 
Israel  arranged  in  columns,  with  the  Prophe¬ 
cies  incor]M>ratcd,  with  Notes  and  Tables, 

2  vols.  royal  8vo.  25«. 

The  Septuaj^int  in  P'nglish.  A  Transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Vatican  Text,  with  various  render- 
ings  and  Critical  Notes,  2  vols.  royal  8vo.  21#. 
The  Treasury  Hiblc.  The  English  Hible 
interleaved,  page  for  page,  with  a  very’  copious 
Textual  Commentary’,  hy  which  the  fullest 
illustration  is  atforded  from  other  parts  of  the 
Scriptures;  with  Maps,  Index,  &c.  20#.  Pocket 
size.  Kept  IhuuhI  in  the  best  flexible  bindings. 
An  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament; 
containing  an  Examination  of  the  most  im- 
|M)rtant  questions  relating  to  the  Authority, 
Interpretation,  and  Integrity  of  the  Canonical 
Books,  w  ith  reference  to  the  latest  inquiries,  hy 
Samuel  Davidson,  LL.D.  Vol.  1.  8vo.  12#.  Gt/. 
The  Greek  Ecclesiastical  Historians  of 
the  first  Six  Centuries  of  the  Christian  Era, 
Translated  into  English,  G  vols.  8vo.  7#.  each. 
Thcopneustia;  or  the  Plenary  Inspiration 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  maintained,  8vo.  Is, 
12mo.  5«.  G(/. 

Thesaurus  Gro'ca?  Tangoc  ab  1 1.  Stephano 
constructus.  Editio  Nova,  Auctior  et  Emen- 
datior.  Londini:  in  .Edihus  Valpianis.  8  vols. 
folio.  Ke-issue  in  half-volumes,  bound,  10#.  GJ., 
whole  volumes,  21#. 

Gesenius's  Hebrew  and  Clialdee  Lexi¬ 
con,  newly  translated  by  S.  P.  Tregelles,  with 
numerous  additions  and  corrections  from  the 
Author's  latest  works,  and  other  sound's,  with 
an  English- Hebrew  1  ndex  of  Words.  Second 
Edition.  4 to.  28#.  Gd. 

The  Analytical  Hebrew  and  Chaldee 
lA*xicon,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  Words 
composing  the  entire  Hebrew  and  Chalpee 
ScRiprvKKs  an*  thrown  into  Alphabetical 
onier,  and  each  one  fully  explained  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  its  root ;  with  copious  Lexicography, 
and  (iraminatiral  prolegomena,  in  which  every 
exiTplional  case  is  illustrated  ;  with  various 
other  helps  to  the  Student.  This  work,  which 


A  l*ockct  Hebrew  Lexicon,  in  which  the 

whole  of  the  words  are  explained  concisolv,  6i. 

Hebrew  Heading  Lessons.  Selections 
from  the  Old  Testament  analysed,  with  inter- 
lineary’  literal  English  Version  and  explanations. 

Sinulsr  in  Svruc  Arainr 

Elhiojnc,  are  in  i.re|.urali..n.  ’ 

Gesonius's  Hebrew  Grammar,  with  Pro- 
fessor  Rbdiger’s  Corrections,  etc.  trauslateii 
into  Englibh,  4to.  10#.  Uniform  with  the 
Lexicon. 

Greek  and  English  Lexicon  to  the  New 

Testament,  hy  Greenfield,  feap.  8vo.  and  .32uio. 

Greek  and  Pmglish  Lexicon  to  the  New 
Testament, by  tlie  Rev.  T.  S.  Green.  In  the preu. 

A  Grammar  of  the  New’  Testament  Dia- 
lect,  embracing  Observations  on  the  Interpre- 
tation  of  numerous  passages,  by  the  Uev.  T.  S. 
Green,  8vo.  10#. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Greek  New 
Testament  Scriptures,  intended  for  those  who 
are  commencing  the  Study  of  the  Original, 
fcap.  8vo.  Nearly  ready. 

Cruden’s  Concordance,  of  various  sizes, 

to  hind  up  with  the  Sctipturcs. 

Schmidt’s  Greek  Concordance,  fcap.  8vo. 

and  32mo.  5#. 

Scripture  Maps.  The  Chronological  Scrip¬ 
ture  Atlas.  A  complete  Series  of  elaborate 
Maps,  fully  coloureil,  with  copious  Geogra¬ 
phical  and  Historical  Illustrations,  and  Chart 
of  the  World’s  History,  to  the  Fourth  Century, 
a.p.  ;  with  Geographical  Index,  etc.  Itt#.  tW, 

Pocket  Scripture  Atlas,  coloured,  fcap. 

8vo.  4#. 

Wyld’s  Scripture  Atlas;  an  extended 
Series  of  Maps  on  a  larger  scale,  emhiacing 
the  entire  range  of  Bible  Geography;  in  which 
it  is  attempted  to  define  the  position  of  every 
place,  and  the  locality  of  all  the  most  memor¬ 
able  historic  occurrences.  The  Maps  are 
carefully  coloured.  With  Index  of  Latitude 
and  Longitude,  half-bound,  10#.  Grf. 

Ancient  Egypt ;  her  Testimony  to  the 
Truth  of  the  Bible,  from  the  Pictures  and  In¬ 
scriptions  yet  remaining  on  the  Tomhs  and 
Temples ;  w  ith  very’  numerous  Engravings  and 
Coloured  Plates,  8vo.  14#. 

Hayter's  Practical  and  Familiar  Treatise 
on  Drawing,  Perspective,  Painting,  etc.  with 
very’  numerous  Engravings  and  Coloured 
Plates;  W'ith  Portrait,  8vo.  15#. 

.\Tro)cnXi'\|^tr  Irfcrov  XptoToc,  edited  on  the 
Authority  of  .Indent  MSS.,  with  correspond¬ 
ing  English  Translation,  and  various  Headings, 
hy  S.  1*.  Tregelles,  8vo.  5#.  6d. 

The  Abridged  Hible,  by  Dr.  HudingPG 

12mo.  with  Coloured  Maps,  6#.  Just  published. 


.1  (onspectuM  of  tlebreur  and  Greek  lUblical  JVorks :  containing  a  full  account  of  the  Pbm  ani 
Object  of  each,  udth  Specimen  pages ;  Small  quarto,  pp.  60. —  Gratis,  hy  post  free :  oUo  then 
.Monthly  General  Prospectuses  and  Catalogues  trill  be  forwarded  by  the  Publishes  upon  applies 
lion,  free  of  e.r/tense. 


